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THE  HISTORY  OF  EPSOM  SPA 
(based  on  the  court  rolls  of  the  manor  of 

epsom) 

BY 

F.  L.  CLARK,  M.A.* 

I.  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  LEGEND 

A  LTHOUGH  the  story  of  Epsom  goes  back  as  far  as  the  eighth 
L\  century,  it  is  not  until  the  reign  of  James  I  that  Epsom  comes 
1~  \^into  history  as  a  Spa  with  the  discovery  of  the  medicinal 
waters  on  the  Common.  In  consequence  it  became  a  place  of  great 
resort  throughout  the  seventeenth  century.  Aubrey,1  Dorothy 
Osborne,2  Pepys,3  all  visited  the  Well;  Evelyn4  refers  to  it,  for  his 
brother  was  Lord  of  the  Manor  from  1663  to  1670,  and  Shadwell 
wrote  Epsom  Wells  in  1672,  a  poor  play  but  evidence  of  Epsom's 
popularity. 

Until  now,  historians  have  followed  Pownall,5  author  of  the  first 

*  Mr.  F.  L.  Clark  had  completed  his  work  on  the  Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor 
of  Epsom  and  had  worked  out  his  interpretation  of  this  hitherto  unused 
material  before  his  death  in  December  1956.  His  family  was  anxious  that  the 
fruit  of  his  research  should  be  made  available  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
English  social  history  and  the  story  of  Epsom  Spa,  and  wished  to  have  the 
work  published. 

They  are  greatly  indebted  to  Professor  J.  G.  Edwards,  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  Historical  Research  in  the  University  of  London,  for  the  help  and 
advice  he  has  given  in  preparing  this  article  for  publication.  They  know  that 
Mr.  Clark  would  have  wished  to  express  his  gratitude  for  the  encouragement 
he  received  from  the  resourceful  and  scholarly  interest  in  this  work  of  Dr.  E.  S. 
de  Beer,  to  whom  Mr.  Clark  owed  his  acquisition  of  the  earliest  known  picture 
of  Epsom  Old  Wells.  They  would  also  like  to  thank  Mr.  Stanhope  Shelton  for 
his  continued  interest  and  enthusiasm  and  for  his  generous  help  in  making  him- 
self responsible  for  the  illustrations  and  for  drafting  the  maps.  Finally  they 
would  like  to  thank  Mr.  T.  H.  Porter,  Headmaster  of  Raynes  Park  Grammar 
School,  for  his  unstinting  help,  both  before  and  since  Mr.  Clark's  death. 

1  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Surrey  (London,  1718), 
ii,  191  et  seq. 

2  Letters  from  Dorothy  Osborne  to  Sir  William  Temple,  1652-54,  edited 
Parry  (London,  1888),  138. 

3  The  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys  (Bell,  1928),  in.  208-9,  vn.  21.  Hereafter  cited 
as  Pepys. 

4  The  Diary  of  John  Evelyn,  edited  E.  S.  de  Beer  (Oxford,  1955),  II.  542, 
in.  544.   Hereafter  cited  as  John  Evelyn. 

5  Henry  Pownall  wrote  as  "An  Inhabitant"  of  Epsom.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  solicitor.  In  1832  he  appears  in  a  voters'  list  for  West  Surrey  as  owner 
of  the  King's  Head  in  Epsom.  He  was  then  living  at  Spring  Grove,  Middlesex. 
He  deals  with  the  Lloyd's  article  on  p.  58  et  seq.  in  his  History  of  Epsom,  1825. 
Hereafter  cited  as  Pownall. 
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2  THE    HISTORY   OF   EPSOM   SPA 

History  of  Epsom,  1825,  in  basing  their  interpretation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Spa  on  an  anonymous  article  in  Lloyd's  Evening  Post, 
1769,  entitled:  "A  concise  Historical  Account  of  the  Old  Epsom 
Wells  on  Epsom  Common."1  The  anonymous  author's  account 
begins  with  a  section  of  early  history  in  which  he  deals  with  Ebba, 
"the  first  Christian  queen."  He  goes  on:  "Somewhat  about  a 
thousand  years  after  this  period  a  report  was  spread  that  a  pond 
lay  open  on  the  Common  where  poor  people  for  ages  had  resorted  to 
drink  the  Waters  and  wash  their  old  sores  and  that  the  cures 
performed  were  astonishing.  .  .  .  Doctors  visited  the  pond,  examined 
the  homely  rustics  and  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  .  .  .  and 
they  returned  to  London,  well  satisfied  .  .  .  believing  the  waters 
worthy  of  their  attention.  From  this  era  the  waters  began  to  be 
generally  spoken  of  and  soon  after  were  visited  by  strangers ;  hence 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor  first  erected  a  shed  to  shelter  the  sickly 
visitors  and  enclosed  the  pond.  .  .  .  About  24  years  after  the  fire 
of  London  on  account  of  the  great  concourse  of  foreigners  and 
families  resorting  to  the  Wells,  i.e.  about  1690,  .  .  .  Parkhurst  Esq. 
enlarged  his  first  building  by  erecting  on  the  spot  a  ballroom  at  least 
70  feet  long,  with  other  conveniences.  ...  Its  situation  was  and  now 
is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the  town,  on  a  common,  .  .  . 
commanding  a  very  extensive  as  well  as  pleasant  prospect  over 
Banstead  Downs  to  the  South;  woods,  valleys  and  commons  on  the 
West ;  London  and  Westminster  in  the  North  East ;  parks,  gardens, 
Gentlemen's  seats  and  cornfields  from  East  to  West.  Here  was  also 
planted  a  long  walk  of  elms  from  the  London  Road  with  several 
avenues  leading  different  ways,  part  of  which  remain  to  this  day." 
And  there  still  remained  when  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Lloyd's 
article  was  writing  in  1769  a  small  bit  of  the  original  wainscoting  of 
the  long  room. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  about  1692  Epsom  waters  became  known 
throughout  Europe  and  "hence  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry, 
not  only  in  England  but  even  foreigners  crowded  to  Epsom." 
"Magnificent  taverns"  were  built.  "Public  breakfasting,  dancing, 
music  every  morning  at  the  Old  Wells,  the  Ring  at  noon,  rustic 
sports  in  the  afternoon,  private  parties,  assemblies  or  cards  in  the 
evening  provided  entertainment  for  those  taking  the  waters.  In 
a  word  neither  Bath  nor  Tonbridge  could  vie  in  Splendour  or 
boast  of  such  noble  visitors." 

Then  came  the  first  setback.  According  to  the  anonymous 
author:  "From  1704  to  1714  Epsom  waters  gradually  lost  their 
reputation  and  must  have  sunk  but  the  Queen  [Anne]  keeping  her 
Court  at  Windsor,  the  Nobility  and  Ladies  at  times  came  to  the 
balls,  raffiings,  games  and  diversions  then  carrying  on  at  the  New 
Wells."  In  spite  of  this  support  during  those  years  "the  Physicians 
gradually  withdrew  sending  down  the  diseased,  many  having 
returned  without  receiving  benefit The  Faculty  stood  con- 

1  The  article  may  be  found  in  the  British  Museum  in  Lloyd's  Evening  Post 
and  British  Chronicle  for  Aug.  14-16,  1769. 
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Fig.  1.    Livingston's  Epsom  (1707)  in  relation  to  Modern  Epsom  (1956). 
Road  common  to  Livingston's  Epsom  and  Modern  Epsom. 


Later  roads. 


Path  described  in  the  Court  Rolls  but  no  longer  in  existence. 

Old  names  in  capital  letters. 
Modern  names  in  small  letters. 


••■    Railway. 


1.  First  property  held  by  Livingston.  2.  Shoulder  of  Mutton  Close  which  extended  from  Guilder's  Garage  to  the  Magpie  Inn. 

See  Fig.  2.    3.   Livingston's  Grove.     4.  The  New  Wells.     5.  The  Old  Bowling  Green.    6.  Beccon  Soales  Lane.    7.  The  Town 

Pool.  8.  Clayhill  Bowling  Green.  9.  The  New  Inn.  10.  Track  described  as  leading  from  Clayhill  to  Woodcote. 
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founded,  the  distempered  lamenting  and  the  afflicted  with  painful 
diseases  searched  for  relief  where  none  was  to  be  found." 

However,  in  1720,  at  the  time  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  "The 
Alchemists1  of  the  times,  Dutch,  Germans,  Jews,  etc.  again  filled  the 
village  but  this  did  not  last  long,  though  several  of  the  most  stately 
houses  were  built  at  this  time — among  which  stood  Baron  Swasso's.2 
After  this  period  Epsom  became  once  more  almost  uninhabited." 

The  anonymous  author  attributes  all  this  evil  to  "one  Mr. 
Levingston,  an  apothecary."  He  came  to  Epsom  about  1690. 
"In  about  1706  he  bought  certain  lands  lying  in  the  Town  of  Epsom 
of  Sir  John  Parsons  which  were  formerly  Sir  John  Bean's."  Here  he 
built  "a  large  house  with  an  assembly  room,  planted  a  sort  of 
grove,"  and  built  small  houses  for  all  sorts  of  gaming.  "He  made  a 
large  bowling  green  and  at  the  end  sunk  a  well,  also  put  down  a 
pump  and  laid  pipes  underground  to  convey  the  water  down  to  the 
foot  of  the  assembly-room."  He  called  all  this  the  New  Wells.  In 
this  way  he  "allured  the  company  from  the  Old  Wells  and  many 
were  induced  to  drink  his  waters  for  a  time."  However,  when  the 
public  discovered  that  his  waters  were  not  efficacious  they  deserted 
the  New  Wells  for  the  Old.  This  spoilt  Livingston's  schemes.  He 
therefore  made  a  point  of  acquiring  the  lease  of  the  Old  Well,  and 
soon  after  closed  it. 

"Here,"  says  the  anonymous  author,  "we  see  the  reason  why 
Epsom  fell  into  decay,  the  lodging  houses  were  sold  to  gentlemen, 
infirmities  creeped  on  without  hope  of  relief."  Livingston  was  the 
villain,  and  his  "avariciousness  midwived  designedly  the  miscarriage 
of  Epsom."  One  may  ask,  on  a  point  of  style,  whether  if  the  style 
is  the  man,  one  is  not  bound  to  disbelieve  a  man  who  writes  like  this. 
His  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  after  Livingston's  death  in  fact 
reveals  his  true  purpose  in  writing  the  article.  For  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  when  Livingston  died  in  1727,  "Parkhurst  Esq.  repaired  the 
buildings  and  almost  ever  since  it  has  been  opened,  and  for  years 
one  Mrs.  Hawkins  has  kept  it,  and  to  this  day  the  neighbouring 
families  as  well  as  those  in  Epsom,  in  the  summer  season  meet  on 
Mondays  and  breakfast  there,  keeping  up  the  old  custom  of  music, 
dancing  and  carding  till  about  three  in  the  afternoon.  I  have  seen 
near  a  hundred  in  the  morning,  most  of  them  people  of  fashion  and 
opulent  fortune.  About  two  years  since,  the  Old  Well  waters  were 
analysed  by  several  of  the  Faculty,  when  they  were  reported  to 
possess  the  same  salutary  properties  as  when  they  were  first  cele- 
brated in  1640.  Since  when  it  seems  as  if  in  time  their  credit  would 
recover."  The  purpose  of  the  article,  then,  was  to  induce  its  readers 
to  attend  Mrs.  Hawkins's  Monday  breakfasts.  It  is  thus  on  an 
advertisement  that  the  history  of  Epsom  Spa  has  been  based. 

1  Company  directors. 

2  But  Luttrell  under  date  of  15  April  1710  says  that  "the  Baron  Swasso,  a 
rich  Portuguese  jew  has  died  leaving  an  estate  of  ^400,000."  Brief  Historical 
Relation  of  State  Affairs  1678-1714  (Oxford,  1857),  vi.  570.  This  superficially 
convincing  detail  from  the  Lloyd's  article  need  not  therefore  be  accepted  as 
evidence  of  what  happened  in  Epsom  in  1720. 
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This  is  corroborated  by  an  advertisement  published  in  1754,  fifteen 
years  before  the  Lloyd's  article,  and  quoted  by  Lord  Rosebery  in  his 
introduction  to  Gordon  Home's  book  on  Epsom.  It  said:  "Epsom 
Old  Well.  The  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  who  did  me  the  honour  to 
breakfast  at  this  place  last  Monday  morning  have  signified  their 
pleasure  of  breakfasting  here  every  Monday  during  the  season; 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  return  my  unfeigned  thanks  for  the  favour 
of  so  genteel  an  appearance  and  humbly  hope  for  a  continuance  of 
the  same  which  will  lay  under  the  greatest  obligation  their  most 
humble  servant  Jane  Hawkins.  Note:  The  Purging  Waters  of  this 
place  are  in  excellent  order."1  The  broad  correspondence  of  matter 
and  tone  between  this  advertisement  and  the  end  of  the  Lloyd's 
article  suggests  that  the  article  is  the  advertisement  in  an  expanded 
form. 

Manning  and  Bray  in  their  History  of  Surrey,  1809,  give  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Lloyd's  article  and  seem  to  accept  it.2  In  his  History 
of  Epsom  which  appeared  in  1825,  Henry  Pownall3  gave  currency  to 
the  story  of  John  Livingston.  He  tells  how  the  popular  watering 
place  began  to  lose  reputation  in  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  how  this  afterwards  appeared  to  be  due  to  the  "knavery 
of  Mr.  John  Livingston  an  apothecary."4  Livingston  opened  new 
wells  in  the  town  which  drew  people  away  from  the  Old  Well  on  the 
Common ;  he  then  got  possession  of  the  Old  Well  and  closed  it,  so 
that  from  1715  Epsom  was  deserted.  At  the  time  of  the  South  Sea 
Bubble  in  1720  there  was  a  temporary  revival  of  Epsom's  popularity, 
but  when  the  Bubble  burst  "Epsom  was  again  deserted  and  became 
(as  it  now  remains)  a  populous,  wealthy  and  respectable  village, 
without  retaining  any  of  its  former  dissipated  and  vicious  sources  of 
amusement."5 

This  sentence  might  have  given  pause  to  a  reflective  mind,  but 
later  writers  preferred  to  tell  the  good  story  with  which  they  had 
been  provided  and  ask  no  questions. 

They  confined  their  originality  to  the  finding  of  new  terms  of 
abuse  for  Livingston.  Thus  Brayley  (1850)6  says  he  appears  to  have 
been  "an  unprincipled  speculator."  Swete  (I860)7  transforms 
Pownall's  "knave"  into  "a  Jesuitical  sort  of  clever  rogue."  Even 
Maiden  (1900),8  whose  account  of  Epsom  in  his  History  of  Surrey 
shows  some  perception  of  what  really  happened,  calls  him  "an 
advertising  quack"  and  says  he  dealt  the  first  blow  at  Epsom.  (The 
second  was  the  discovery  of  sea  bathing  in  1753.)  Gordon  Home 
(1901)  calls  him  a  "rascally  fellow,"9  and  Lord  Rosebery  in  his 
introduction  to  Home's  book,  though  he  deals  with  the  episode 

1  Epsom,  Its  History  and  Surroundings,  Gordon  Home  (Epsom,  1901),  p.  16. 

2  Manning  and  Bray,  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Surrey, 
(London,  1809),  n.  609-11. 

3  Cf.  p.  1,  note  5,  above.  4  Pownall,  64  et  seq.  b  Ibid.,  80. 

6  Topographical  History  of  Surrey  (London,  1850),  rv.  355. 

7  A  Handbook  of  Epsom  (Epsom,  1860),  72. 

8  History  of  Surrey  (London,  1900),  301. 

9  Epsom,  Its  History  and  Surroundings,  59. 
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ironically,  accepts  the  story  and  makes  his  own  contribution  to  the 
list  of  epithets  applied  to  Livingston,  describing  him  as  "the  wicked 
apothecary."1 

This  legend  about  Livingston  has  so  far  been  accepted  because  the 
Lloyd's  article  has  been  till  now  the  only  source  of  our  knowledge 
that  Livingston  played  any  part  in  the  history  of  Epsom.  His  name 
has  not  been  traced  in  the  records  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  or 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  none  of  the  literary  sources  mentions 
him.  However,  there  is  a  very  important  contemporary  source,  to 
which  nineteenth-century  writers  did  not  have  access,  the  Court 
Rolls  of  the  Manor  of  Epsom;  and  the  object  of  this  article  is  to 
reconsider  the  history  of  Epsom  Spa  and  the  legend  of  the  "wicked 
apothecary"  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  which  these  Rolls  afford. 

In  the  following  chapters  the  present  writer  intends  first  to 
examine  the  form  and  nature  of  the  Court  Rolls  and  then  to  prove 
from  them  that  there  are  many  errors  in  the  story  of  Epsom  Spa  as 
it  has  so  far  been  understood.  For  instance,  Livingston's  motives 
and  methods  will  be  differently  interpreted.  There  is  also  a  funda- 
mental error  in  antedating  Epsom's  great  period,  since  Parkhurst 
was  not  Lord  of  the  Manor  in  1690,  did  not  become  so  until  1707, 
and  undertook  no  building  until  after  that  date.  Humphrey  Beane 
is  wrongly  named  Sir  John  Bean  by  the  Lloyd's  writer,  who  also 
errs  in  speaking  of  the  "nobility  .  .  .  crowding  to  Epsom."2  Defoe, 
writing  in  1724,  says:  "As  the  nobility  and  gentry  go  to  Tunbridge, 
the  merchants  and  rich  citizens  go  to  Epsom;  so  the  common 
people  go  chiefly  to  Dulvvich  and  Stretham."3  Finally,  there  is 
no  evidence  for  a  desertion  of  Epsom  either  in  1715  or  after  1720, 
and  a  great  deal  against  it.  The  new  evidence  will  show  an  Epsom 
that  prospered  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  the  story  of  Epsom  Spa  will  no  longer  be  the 
story  of  a  villain,  and  that  it  will  be  possible  in  future  to  do  justice 
to  Livingston.  It  was  he  who  raised  Epsom  to  the  status  of  a  Spa. 
When  he  died  the  Spa  collapsed.  This  is  the  pattern  which  will 
emerge  from  an  examination  of  the  Court  Rolls. 

II.  THE  COURT  ROLLS 

The  constructive  part  of  this  work  is  based  chiefly  on  the  Court 
Rolls,  which  provide  an  authoritative  and  hitherto  unused  source 
for  the  history  of  Epsom.  The  Court  Rolls  are  sheets  of  vellum  or 
parchment,  roughly  24  inches  in  length  and  10  inches  wide.  These 
sheets,  caUed  membranes,  are  stitched  together  at  the  top,  and,  as 
their  name  implies,  rolled  up  into  cylinders  for  storage.  Until 
recently  they  were  in  the  possession  of  the  lawyers  of  the  manor,  and 
only  persons  who  had  some  legal  interest  in  their  subject-matter 
could  consult  them.    Now,  however,  they  are  in  the  charge  of  the 

1  Ibid.,  15.  2  See  p.  2  above. 

3  Defoe's  Tour  through  England  and  Wales,  Everyman  Edition,  i.  157. 
Hereafter  cited  as  Defoe's  Tour. 
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County  Archivist  in  the  Surrey  Record  Office  at   County  Hall, 
Kingston-upon-Thames,  and  are  available  for  study. 

Throughout  the  following  pages  the  initials  K.R.O.  will  refer  to 
the  Surrey  Record  Office  at  Kingston,  where  the  reference  number  of 
the  eleven  Court  Rolls  of  Epsom  Manor  is  31/1/1-1 1 .  They  cover  the 
following  years: 

Roll  1.  14  October  1663—6  November  1679  (27  membranes). 

Roll  2.  11  March  1679/80—30  November  1685  (17  membranes). 

Roll  3.   18  March  1685/86—27  February  1691/92  (16  membranes). 

Roll  4.  10  March  1691/92—29  October  1697  (18  membranes). 

Roll  5.  28  October  1698—2  July  1705  (20  membranes). 

Roll  6.  17  November  1705—14  October  1712  (18  membranes). 

Roll  7.  29  December  1712—4  April  1716  (17  membranes). 

Roll  8.  20  September  1716—1  November  1717  (8  membranes). 

Roll  9.  27  October  1718—19  October  1721  (13  membranes). 

Roll  10.  19  February  1721/2—7  December  1724  (13  membranes). 

Roll  11.5  March  1724/25—26  May  1725  (5  membranes). 

After  1725  the  Rolls  are  replaced  by  books  to  which  reference  is 
made  by  the  page  and  number  of  the  book,  but  no  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  them  is  needed,  since  the  bulk  of  the  evidence  presented  in  the 
following  pages  has  been  drawn  from  the  years  before  1725. 

For  the  purposes  of  reference  all  the  transactions  referred  to  may 
be  found  in  the  Rolls  under  the  date  of  the  Court  in  which  they 
occurred.  All  the  dates  of  the  Courts  are  therefore  according  to  the 
unreformed  Calendar  in  which  the  year  began  on  March  25,  and  which 
was  eleven  days  behind  the  Gregorian  Calendar  by  1700.  Where 
necessary  for  clarity,  the  year,  New  Style,  has  been  given,  as  well  as 
the  day  and  year,  Old  Style.  Although  English  is  used  occasionally 
for  presentments  made  by  the  Homage  and  for  the  transcription  of 
Wills,  the  Rolls  are  written  in  abbreviated  Latin  until  1733.  Where 
there  are  quotations  from  the  Latin  sections  of  the  Rolls,  a  literal 
translation  has  been  given. 

There  are  two  Courts  to  be  considered,  the  Court  Leet  and  the 
Court  Baron.  We  are  concerned  chiefly  with  the  latter,  and  all 
references  are  to  transactions  in  the  Court  Baron  unless  otherwise 
stated.  However,  the  Leet  comes  into  the  picture  once  or  twice,  and 
calls  for  a  word  of  explanation.  The  Court  Leet,  or  View  of  Frank- 
pledge as  it  is  always  alternatively  called,  was  originally  a  sort  of 
police  device,  the  production  before  the  Sheriff  of  groups  of  persons 
each  responsible  for  the  others'  keeping  the  peace.  The  jurors  of  the 
Court  were  sworn  in  the  name  of  Our  Lord  the  King.  It  was  the 
Court  of  persons  living  in  the  district,  and  everyone  not  a  freeholder 
had  to  attend.  It  looked  after  the  general  interests  of  the  community, 
such  as  the  presentment  and  punishment  of  offences  and  nuisances, 
the  regulation  of  the  quality  and  price  of  provisions,  and  it  kept  an 
eye  on  the  amenities  of  the  district.  In  it  were  elected  the  Constable, 
the  Tithing-man  and  the  Aletaster.  The  Rolls  show  that  Woodcote 
was  at  one  time  an  entirely  separate  community,  for  separate 
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officers  were  elected  for  Epsom  and  Woodcote,  but  there  was  only 
one  aletaster  between  them.  At  each  Court  the  constables  for  both 
places  paid  a  common  line  of  3s.  4d.1 

The  records  of  the  Court  Baron  are  the  more  important.  This 
was  a  manorial  court  whose  origin  goes  back  to  Saxon  times,  and  its 
procedure  was  f ormalised  under  the  Plantagenets .  The  term '  'manor' ' 
came  to  mean  an  estate,  an  almost  self-sufficing  economic  unit,  in 
which  all  the  tenants  were  bound  to  the  lord.  The  free  tenants  paid 
rent  and  did  service  to  the  lord,  and  the  unfree  tenants  rendered 
regular  weekly  service  to  him  on  the  land,  which,  as  conditions 
changed,  was  gradually  commuted  for  rent.  In  the  course  of  time 
custom  ruled;  the  amounts  of  service  to  be  rendered,  the  heriots 
due  on  the  death  of  a  tenant,  the  fine  payable  by  the  heir,  the  mode 
of  succession,  all  were  according  to  custom.  The  Court  has  been 
called  the  Customary  Court.  The  lord  had  the  freehold  of  the  manor 
and  dealings  in  land. 

In  theory  the  lord  was  not  compelled  to  carry  out  his  tenants' 
wishes,  but  in  practice  he  was  bound  to  act  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  manor,  and  in  time  the  common  law  evolved  a  remedy  for 
tenants  dispossessed  or  otherwise  wronged  by  the  lord  in  defiance  of 
custom.  They  could  bring  an  action  for  trespass  against  him.  Thus 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  great  champion  of  the  Common  Law,  could 
say:  "Then  let  the  lord  frown,  the  copyholder  cares  not."  All  these 
elements  of  early  land-holding  persisted,  and  men  in  the  seventeenth 
century  bought  and  sold  and  mortgaged  land  according  to  the  old 
formulas. 

The  supervision  of  the  Court  Rolls  was  entrusted  to  men  of  weight. 
The  Steward  of  the  Epsom  Court  was  Sir  Edward  Thurland.  Called 
to  the  Bar  in  1634,  he  was  M.P.  for  Reigate  in  the  Short  Parliament, 
1639-40,  and  from  1661  to  1672  in  the  Cavalier  Parliament.  He  was 
solicitor  to  the  Duke  of  York  and  was  knighted  about  1661.  In 
1672  he  became  Serjeant-at-Law  and  in  1673  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. He  was  Recorder  of  Reigate  and  Guildford.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Evelyn's  and  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  author  of  Holy  Living  and 
Holy  Dying.2 

As  an  example  of  how  things  were  done  we  will  now  analyse  the 
first  entry  concerning  the  land  on  which  the  Marquis  of  Granby  now 
stands. 

(1)  The  Homage,  a  kind  of  jury  representing  the  tenants,  con- 
sisting of  two  or  more  of  them,  "presented"  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

1  No  evidence  has  come  to  light  about  the  origin  of  these  fines.  The  word 
"finis"  means  "end,"  and  mediaeval  fines  were  payments  to  "end"  some  matter 
or  other.  Fines  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  always  negotiated,  not  imposed  by  the 
court  as  modern  fines  are.  In  these  local  courts  there  was  often  a  struggle 
between  the  officials  who  tried  to  transform  these  single  payments  into 
customary  ones  and  the  suitors  of  the  court  who  maintained  that  this  or  that 
payment  "should  not  be  drawn  into  a  custom."  In  this  case  the  officials  seem 
to  have  won. 

2  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
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(2)  On  5  November  1664,  out  of  court,  Simon  Mason,  gentleman, 
customary  tenant  of  the  manor,  "surrendered"  through  the 
Steward  into  the  hands  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  all  that 
cottage,  orchard  and  one  small  piece  of  land  pertaining  to  it, 
containing  1  acre  more  or  less,  with  a  barn  situated  in  Clay  hill. 

(3)  The  surrender  was  "to  the  use  of"  George  Frank  (elsewhere 
described  as  a  weaver)  and  Maria  his  wife  and  their  heirs 
in  perpetuity  "at  the  will  of  the  lord"  and  "according  to  the 
custom  of  the  manor." 

(4)  George  and  Maria  Frank  sought  admission  to  the  land. 

(5)  The  Court  granted  them  admission  "by  copy  of  the  rolls" 
at  the  will  of  the  lord  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor  at 
the  rent  and  services  formerly  owed  by  the  law  of  custom. 

(6)  George  and  Maria  Frank  were  then  formally  admitted  and 
took  seisin  by  the  rod  and  paid  a  fine  of  £6.  (Seisin  by  the  rod 
was  the  ceremony  of  taking  possession  of  the  land  symbolically 
by  receiving  from  the  seller,  sometimes  as  in  Roman  Law  a 
clod  of  earth  standing  for  the  whole,  or  as  here  a  twig  or  rod.) 

Thus  the  Court  Rolls  are  legal  documents,  and  entries  in  them  must 
be  accurate.  In  them  we  overhear,  as  it  were,  the  men  of  the  time 
going  about  their  business.  In  every  entry  the  rights  of  property 
were  involved  because  the  Rolls  served  as  a  registration  of  title, 
and  the  persons  concerned  could  see  that  the  entry  correctly  described 
what  had  taken  place,  for  they  received  a  copy  of  it,  on  which  their 
legal  right  depended.  They  do  not  tell  us  all  we  should  like  to  know. 
For  example,  in  this  case  just  cited,  the  cottage  and  orchard  are 
situated  at  Clayhill.  To  us  this  is  a  vague  description  of  the  site. 
To  our  predecessors  on  the  spot  all  was  as  clear  as  day,  because  the 
cottage  was  probably  the  only  one  thereabouts.  This  1  acre  probably 
included  all  the  land  from  the  Marquis  of  Granby  to  where  the  road 
from  the  station  comes  into  the  main  road  on  the  town  side  of  the 
railway  bridge.  However,  sites  cannot  always  be  identified.  But  in 
1680  and  1755  Surveys  of  the  manor  were  held.  These  give  the  names 
and  holdings  of  all  the  tenants  of  the  manor,  freehold  as  well  as 
copyhold.  As  holdings  are  usually  described  as  abutting  on  other 
properties  on  the  east  or  west,  north  or  south,  the  whole  body  of 
entries  can  be  arranged  in  the  manner  of  a  jigsaw.  We  can  say  who 
lived  next  to  whom  all  along  the  High  Street  in  these  years.  The 
passage  of  two  or  three  centuries  makes  it  a  rash  proceeding  to 
identify  what  now  exists  with  what  existed  then.  But  sometimes 
certainty  is  possible. 

These  remarks  will,  it  is  hoped,  suffice  as  an  introduction  to  the 
following  attempt  to  discover  hitherto  unknown  sites  and  to  recon- 
struct Epsom  Spa  as  it  existed  in  the  first  two  or  three  decades  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  word  "Spa"  will  be  used  to  stand  for 
the  organized  social  fife  that  the  word  denotes,  and  not  for  either  the 
general  life  of  Epsom  or  the  taking  of  waters  at  the  Old  Well.  It  is 
intended  to  bring  forward  evidence  to  show  that  John  Livingston 
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was  the  pioneer  of  Epsom  Spa  and  probably  rather  its  creator  than 
its  destroyer. 

III.  JOHN  LIVINGSTON  AND  "THE  GROVE" 

The  only  contemporary  evidence  available  to  nineteenth-century 
writers  that  Livingston  existed  is  the  record  of  his  burial  in  the 
parish  registers  on  24  May  1727,  though  no  one  seems  to  have 
bothered  to  check  the  date  of  this  one  certain  event  in  his  history. 
His  name  also  appears  on  the  benefaction  table  of  the  parish  church, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  given  half  an  acre  of  land  on  which  the 
parish  erected  an  almshouse  about  the  year  1703.  But  even  this 
evidence  is  not  strictly  first-hand  or  contemporary,  for  the  Charity 
Commissioners  in  1824,  after  stating  the  "reputed"  fact  just  men- 
tioned, go  on  to  say  that  the  benefaction  table  "at  the  time  of  our 
inquiry  was  inaccessible  having  been  accidentally  buried  in  a  heap 
of  stone  and  lumber  collected  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Church."1 

In  the  Court  Rolls  of  Epsom,  the  name  of  John  Livingston  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Court  Leet  of  13  October  16922  when  he  is 
elected  "decennarius"  or  tithingman  for  Epsom.  The  correct 
spelling  of  his  name  is  that  given  here,  for  it  is  thus  that  he  signed 
his  will  in  1724.  In  the  Court  Baron  of  28  October  1695,3  it  is 
recorded  that  he  lent  £150  at  6  per  cent,  to  J.  King,  husbandman, 
on  the  security  of  the  latter's  house  and  half  acre  of  land.  This 
was  situated  in  Church  Street,  north  of  the  church,  with  one  half- 
acre  property  between  it  and  the  church.  On  28  October  16964, 
Livingston  was  admitted  to  the  property,  and  became  the  true  holder 
and  a  tenant  of  the  manor  in  the  Court  Baron  of  29  October  1697.5 

Did  Livingston  already  have  in  mind  the  possibility  of  opening 
wells  in  the  town?  On  27  October  1690,6  the  jurors  of  the  Court  Leet 
declared  that  a  bridge  "in  the  place  leading  to  the  Church"  was  in  a 
state  of  decay  and  the  task  of  repairing  it  one  that  rightly  fell  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Epsom  as  a  whole.  Further,  in  1711,  Toland  refers  to 
the  "now  uncertain  springs  in  Church  Street."7  It  looks  as  if  there 
were  springs  above  the  church  that  formed  a  stream  wide  enough  to 
need  bridging  in  order  to  give  access  to  the  church.  These  springs 
were  almost  certainly  due  to  the  "Earthbourne,"  an  intermittent 
spring  rising  through  a  stratum  of  greensand  overlying  the  chalk. 
However,  although  Livingston  retained  the  property  for  some  time 
there  is  no  indication  of  his  developing  it. 

We  next  find  Livingston  buying  property  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  town.  In  the  Court  Baron  of  7  November  1701 8  he  bought  a 
messuage  and  half  an  acre  of  land  in  Shoulder  of  Mutton  Close.9 
This  close  was  a  piece  of  ground  roughly  triangular  in  shape,  with  its 

1  Letter  from  Charity  Commissioners.  2  K.R.O.,  31  /l  /4. 

8  Ibid.  *  Ibid.  B  Ibid.  6  K.R.O.,  31  /l  /3. 

7  "Description  of  Epsom"  in  A  Collection  of  Several  Pieces  of  Mr.  John 
Toland  (London,  1726),  n.  102.    Hereafter  cited  as  Toland. 

8  K.R.O.,  31/1/5.     '  9  See  fig.  2. 
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northern  side  running  westward  from  High  Street  to  the  foot  of 
Mounthill  (i.e.  where  Guilder's  Garage  is  today),  and  its  western  side 
along  the  line  of  the  brick  wall  running  south-eastward  from  there 
to  the  Magpie  Inn.  The  eastern  side  of  the  close  ran  along  the  curve 
of  South  Street,  then  a  mere  track,  leading  in  the  words  of  the  Court 
Rolls  "from  Clayhill  to  Woodcote."  In  the  Survey  of  16801  the  Close 
was  pasture  land,  belonging  to  Katherine  Beane,  Humphrey  Beane's 
widow,  with  only  one  small  house  and  shop  on  it,  probably  on  the 
northern  side. 

Humphrey  Beane  is  wrongly  named  "Sir  John  Bean"  by  the 
Lloyd's  writer.2  He  was  a  cordwainer,  Master  of  the  Cordwainers' 
Company  in  1667-8,  and  in  1667  an  Alderman  of  the  City  of  London. 
In  the  Court  of  8  April  1670,3  he  bought  property  in  Epsom  and  came 
to  reside  here.  He  bought  from  T.  Newton  of  'Stoake  near  Guildford,' 
gentleman,  and  Sir  Samuel  Starling,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  one 
messuage  and  32  acres,  and  one  messuage  and  4  acres.  Most  of  the 
acres  were  strips  in  the  common  fields.  The  first-mentioned  house 
the  writer  believes  to  have  been  on  the  site  of  the  present  Clock 
House  in  the  Dorking  Road,  with  a  field  of  3  acres  opposite  to  it  then 
called  "Warrens."  The  other  house  was  on  the  west  side  of  Church 
Street,  probably  on  the  site  of  Silver  Birches. 

Humphrey  Beane's  death  is  recorded  at  the  Court  of  11  March 
1679-80.4  In  the  Court  Baron  of  21  March  1680/81, 5  there  is  a 
quotation  from  his  will.  Because  it  refers  to  John  Parsons  and  to  a 
piece  of  land  which  comes  into  the  story  later,  this  passage  from  the 
will  may  be  quoted.  It  runs:  "I  give  and  bequeathe  the  Field  and 
Building  over  against  the  new  house6  where  my  sonne  Parsons  and 
I  now  co-inhabit  in  Ebbisham  being  about  three  acres  more  or  less 
wherein  is  a  Well  of  water  which  cometh  with  pipes  across  the  road 
to  my  washhouse  upon  which  ground  my  son  Parsons  hath  built 
coach  houses  and  stables  I  say  I  give  it  to  my  wife  Katherine  Beane 
to  sell  it  outright  and  to  receive  the  sum  for  the  same  for  the  Use 
or  Uses  hereafter  specified.  But  because  my  sonne  Parsons  hath 
built  thereon  with  some  of  my  materials  I  would  he  should  have  it 
paying  one  Hundred  and  Fifty  pounds  for  it  and  the  fine  to  the  Lady. 
And  so  I  desire  my  executors  hereafter  named  may  make  Sale  and 
Surrender  accordingly.  And  if  my  sonne  Parsons  do  not  purchase  it 
at  the  termes  I  have  set  in  six  months  after  my  decease  then  to  any 
other  Chapman  that  will  buy  it  reserving  the  benefit  and  Use  of  my 
well  to  the  house  as  it  now  is.  I  give  and  bequeathe  my  Executors 
to  sell  One  Acre  of  land  at  Clayhill7  that  I  am  intreat  for  selling  to 
John  Steer  of  Ebbisham  if  it  be  not  sold  before  my  decease  my  wife 
to  enjoy  the  money  to  answer  debts  and  legacies  which  if  either  my 
wife  or  daughter  Julian  dye  that  estate  to  my  grandchildren  of 
John  Parsons  by  this  will  appointed."  The  Court  adds,  "And  the 
aforesaid  John  Parsons  paid  to  Katherine  Beane  £230  according  to 

1K.R.O.,  31/4/1.  2  Cf.  p.  3,  above.  3  K.R.O.,  31 /l/l. 

«  K.R.O.,  31  /l  /2.  5  Ibid.  6  Probably  the  Clock  House. 

7  The  land  on  which  the  New  Wells  were  later  built. 
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the  true  intention  of  the  will.  And  the  said  Katherine  Beane 
surrendered  the  aforesaid  tenements  lands  and  premises  to  the  use 
of  the  aforesaid  John  Parsons  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  and  their  heirs 
within  six  months  after  the  decease  of  the  said  Humphrey  Beane." 
A  fine  of  £30  was  paid  to  the  Lady  of  the  Manor.  Such  was  the  man 
whose  land  presently  became  the  site  of  John  Livingston's  "Grove" 
and  New  Wells,  and  such  the  first  mention  of  the  land  in  question. 

This  acre  of  land  that  Humphrey  Beane  "was  intreat  for  selling 
to  John  Steer  of  Ebbisham"  will  indeed  come  into  the  story  later. 
The  development  of  Shoulder  of  Mutton  Close  must  be  dealt  with 
first.  In  the  Court  of  6  November  1679/  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  Humphrey  Beane  sold  most  of  the  Close,  except  apparently 
the  northern  strip  along  Clayhill,  to  one  Stacey  of  Leatherhead,  a 
blacksmith.  Stacey,  in  the  Court  of  27  August  1692,2  sold  the 
southern  tip  (on  which  later  the  Magpie  Inn  was  built)  to  a  carpenter 
from  Ewell,  W.  Gaston.  The  shank  Stacey  kept  for  himself  and  his 
son  and  erected  a  blacksmith's  shop  on  it.  The  space  between  this 
and  the  northern  strip  he  sold  on  11  March  1679/80,3  to  W.  Park- 
hurst,  coachman.  The  fine  was  £4.  When  Parkhurst  let  it  on 
September  30  of  the  same  year,  i.e.  1680,  it  was  "with  stables 
thereon  erected."  In  the  Court  of  21  October  1686, 4  he  sold  it,  now 
described  as  "one  messuage  and  three  roods  of  ground  in  occupation 
of  Daniel  Linchford,"  to  John  Elmer,  of  St.  Andrew's  Parish 
Holborn,  gentleman.  It  was  Parkhurst,  then,  who  erected  the  first 
house  on  the  site  between  1680  and  1686.  The  fine  this  time  was 
£36,  nine  times  what  it  had  been  six  years  before,  presumably 
because  of  the  new  house.  The  occupier  on  Elmer's  admission  as 
tenant  of  the  manor  in  October  1686  is  caUed  Daniel  Lashford. 
His  name  caused  some  trouble,  for  when  Stacey  took  out  a  mortgage 
in  the  Court  of  29  October  16885  his  property  is  described  as  abutting 
on  the  north  on  the  messuage  in  occupation  of  D.  Lechford,  whose 
business  is  given  this  time.    He  was  a  "maulster." 

Shoulder  of  Mutton  Close  in  1692  was  therefore  divided  between 
four  owners.  Humphrey  Beane's  executors  held  most  of  the  northern 
edge,  what  is  now  the  row  of  houses  from  Messrs.  Unwin  to  Messrs. 
Guilder.  The  southern  tip  belonged  to  Gaston,  the  Ewell  carpenter, 
the  "shank"  to  Stacey  the  blacksmith  from  Leatherhead,  and  the 
piece  between  the  "shank"  and  the  northern  edge  to  Elmer,  the 
London  gentleman.  Elmer's  parcel  must  have  comprised  the 
Albion  Inn  and  the  house  itself. 

No  more  is  heard  of  Linchford,  Lechford  or  Lashford,  the  maltster 
who  occupied  the  house  erected  by  Parkhurst,  till  1701.  At  the 
Court  Baron  of  7  November  1701, 6  J.  Elmer,  gentleman,  now  living 
at  Banstead,  surrendered  one  messuage,  barns,  stables,  gardens  and 
lands,  occupying  half  an  acre,  with  aU  appurtenances,  "now  in  the 
occupation  of  D.  Lashford,"  to  the  use  of  John  Livingston,  apothe- 
cary.  The  fine  was  £20.   The  situation  of  the  property  is  described 

1  K.R.O.,  31/1/1.  2  K.R.O.,  31/1/4.  3  K.R.O.,  31/1/3. 

*  Ibid.  s  Ibid.  6  K.R.O.,  31/1  /5. 
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with  some  elaboration.  It  abutted  on  the  highway  on  the  east,  i.e. 
on  the  High  Street,  and  on  the  house  and  garden  of  John  Grant  on 
the  south.  Grant  was  a  joiner,  whose  original  property  was  on 
Clayhill,  where  the  new  Burnet  Grove  is  now,  and  who  had  bought 
Stacey's  property  in  1692.  On  the  west,  Livingston's  new  estate 
abutted  on  the  land  or  garden  of  Anne  Emerson,  and,  on  the  north, 
on  the  row  of  houses  now  erected  on  "Clayhill."  The  names  of  the 
occupiers  are  given:  Frank  Wood,  George  Holdsworth,  John  Potter- 
ton,  Henry  Edge,  William  Bluck,  John  Page  and  John  Lenton. 
Livingston  also  bought  two  other  small  bits  of  land  apparently  to 
make  sure  that  his  property  marched  with  that  occupied  by  Anne 
Emerson.  This  land  became  the  "sort  of  grove,"  that  was  made  by 
Livingston  according  to  the  Lloyd's  writer.  It  was  still  called  "The 
Grove"  as  late  as  1875,  when  the  row  of  houses  to  the  south  of  it, 
known  as  "The  Folly,"  was  enfranchized,  i.e.  made  freehold  instead 
of  copyhold. 

This  account  of  the  development  of  Shoulder  of  Mutton  Close  is  a 
reconstruction  by  the  writer,  and,  though  it  seems  consistent,  is  in 
some  respects  conjectural;  but  as  regards  the  house  where  the 
maltster  Lived  there  is  fortunately  another  piece  of  evidence  which  is 
conclusive.  The  Albion  Inn  was  enfranchized  in  1898,  and  its 
ownership  can  be  traced  back  through  the  Court  Rolls.  In  1871  it 
was  "formerly  used  as  a  coffee  house  but  is  now  known  and  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Albion  Hotel."1  In  1844  it  was  "now  used  as  a 
coffee  house".2  It  was  a  coffee  house  in  1817,  1809  and  1797.  In  this 
last  year  it  was  occupied  by  William  Morris,  son  of  John  Morris, 
deceased,  "coffee  man."3  John  Morris  had  bought  it  in  1769  from 
Cuthbert  Parkinson,  who  had  acquired  it  in  1768  from  John  Tod,4 
the  grandson  of  Livingston,  the  inheritor  of  Livingston's  property. 
Livingston,  then,  was  the  owner  of  the  house  first  built  by  Parkhurst 
the  coachman,  on  the  site  of  the  Albion  Inn,  and  with  the  house  went 
originally  the  whole  space  behind  it,  on  which  he  planted  his  "Grove". 
Livingston  had  bought  it  from  Elmer,  not  Parsons  as  the  Lloyd's 
writer  states.  Here  was  one  half  of  Livingston's  property,  the  Grove. 
The  other  half  was  the  New  Wells,  built,  as  we  are  about  to  show, 
on  the  land  occupied  by  Anne  Emerson,  which  abutted  on  the  Grove 
to  the  west.  Livingston  had  taken  care  that  the  two  properties 
marched  together. 

IV.  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  WELLS 

The  next  step  in  Livingston's  story  was  his  acquisition  of  the  land 
on  which  the  New  Wells  were  built,  the  acre  that  Humphrey  Beane 
was  "intreat  to  sell"  to  John  Steer,  the  baker.  This  land  lay  west 
of  the  Grove  and  was  bought  from  Sir  John  Parsons,  who  had 
bought  it  from  the  executors  of  Humphrey  Beane's  will.  He  was 
Beane's  son-in-law  and  living  in  his  father-in-law's  house  in  1680. 

1  The  Court  Roll  Books  of  Epsom  Manor.   K.R.O.,  31  /2/20,  p.  326. 

2  Ibid.,  31/2/15,  p.  278.         3  Ibid.,  31/2/8,  p.  151         *  Ibid.,  31 /1/16,  p.47. 
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The  career  of  this  Epsom  citizen  who  was  also  an  eminent 
Londoner  is  noteworthy.  He  was  a  Commissioner  for  Victualling 
the  Navy  between  1683  and  1688,  Master  of  the  Brewers'  Company 
in  1689-90,  and  Prime  Warden  of  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  to 
which  he  was  admitted  in  1703,  from  1706-8.  His  admission  to  the 
Fishmongers'  Company  was  necessary  as  he  was  to  be  Lord  Mayor ; 
and  the  Lord  Mayor  had  to  come  from  one  of  the  twelve  great 
Livery  Companies,  of  which  the  Fishmongers'  was  one  and  the 
Brewers'  not.  He  became  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1703,  and  was  in 
office  when  the  great  Thanksgiving  for  the  victory  of  Blenheim  was 
held  in  1704. 

He  was  a  High  Churchman,  for  the  Church  party  in  the  City,  says 
Luttrell  in  September  1699,  "make  interest  to  have  Sir  John  Parsons 
elected  Lord  Mayor  for  the  year  ensuing,"  but  he  had  to  wait  for 
election  till  1703.  That  his  standing  was  high  in  the  Tory  party  is 
shown  by  his  being  one  of  four  men  who  stood  for  bail  for  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon  when  the  latter  was  accused  of  complicity  in  Jacobite 
plots  in  1691. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  Parliament.  He  was  member  for 
Reigate  in  the  only  parliament  of  James  IPs  reign,  1685-7.  In  the 
Epsom  Court  Rolls  he  is  henceforth  described  as  "of  Reigate."  He 
lost  his  seat  on  petition  in  the  election  for  the  Convention  of  1689-90, 
but  was  elected  for  the  parhaments  of  1690-5  and  1695-8.  Apparently 
he  did  not  put  up  for  that  of  1698-1700.  He  was  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment of  William's  reign  and  sat  for  Reigate  throughout  Queen  Anne's 
reign  and  George  Ps  reign  until  his  death  in  1717. 

Parsons  was  also  a  sportsman.  His  horse  won  the  Prince's  Plate 
at  Newmarket  in  1706.  In  1707  his  "fine  horse  called  Plowman,  for 
which  he  was  lately  bid  500  pistolls,  broke  his  leg  in  the  stable,  and 
is  since  dead,"  as  LuttreU  reports  under  date  May  22. x  Thus  Parsons 
anticipated  a  later  phase  of  Epsom's  life. 

All  this  public  activity  was  based  on  his  business  of  brewing.  It 
was  his  porter  brewed  in  Aldgate  to  which  Goldsmith  referred  in  his 
Description  of  an  Author's  bedchamber ,  in  the  lines: 

Where  Calvert's  butt  and  Parson's  black  champagne 
Regale  the  drabs  and  bloods  of  Drury  Lane. 

These  verses  were  written  in  1760.  The  business  was  carried  on 
after  Parson's  death  in  1717  by  his  son  Humphrey,  obviously 
named  after  his  grandfather  Beane,  who  continued  to  own  land  which 
his  father  had  bought  of  Katherine  Beane,  and  a  house  or  two  in 
Epsom.  He  was  a  remarkable  man,  very  famous  in  his  day.  He  was 
twice  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  a  rare  distinction,  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and,  unexpectedly,  a  friend  of  Louis  XV  of  France.2 

Now  John  Parsons  had  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Humphrey 
Beane,  and  John  and  Elizabeth  had  six  daughters,  as  we  learn  from 
Humphrey  Beane's  will,  in  which  he  gives  a  hfe  interest  in  his  copy- 

1  A  Brief  Historical  Relation  of  State  Affairs  (Oxford,  1857),  VI.  174. 

2  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
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holds  to  his  wife  Katherine  subject  to  a  charge  of  £20  for  his  daughter 
Julian  Arthur.  After  her  death  his  copyholds  are  to  go  to  "the  six 
daughters  of  my  son  and  daughter  Parsons  share  and  share  alike." 
Katherine  enjoyed  her  husband's  estate  for  fifteen  years.  The  details 
of  all  the  properties  that  now  belonged  under  trust  to  the  daughters 
of  Sir  John  Parsons  may  be  ignored.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
bulk  of  the  estate  in  Epsom  was  sold  in  1701.  At  least  the  1  acre  to 
which  Humphrey  Beane  had  drawn  attention  in  his  will  remained 
in  the  family,  for  Sir  John  had  bought  this  from  the  executors  of  the 
will.  Steere  the  baker  had  not  after  all  bought  the  land,  but  Parsons 
between  1680  and  1687  had  built  on  it  four  houses,  one  of  which  was 
the  Old  Manor  House,  as  appears  when  a  family  rearrangement  of 
the  property  was  made  in  1687,  on  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth 
Parsons  to  one  Antony  Sturt,  when  the  property  was  described  as 
1  acre  with  four  messuages.1  Now  this  acre  lay  westwards  of 
Shoulder  of  Mutton  Close,  adjacent  to  Livingston's  Grove,  and  on  it 
he  was  going  to  make  his  New  Wells. 

At  this  point  John  Parkhurst  became  Lord  of  the  Manor.  His 
first  Court  was  held  on  7  November  1707.  On  3  December  1707  a 
Special  Court  was  held.2  Special  Courts  were  not  infrequent  and 
their  proceedings  were  recorded  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  ordinary 
courts,  engrossed  afterwards  in  a  law  hand,  it  may  be  presumed  from 
notes  made  at  the  actual  court.  But  the  transactions  of  the  Court  of 
December  3  are  recorded  on  a  smaller  sheet  of  parchment  than  is 
usual,  and  not  in  a  law  hand  but  in  cursive  script.  Its  form  is  correct : 
Ludovic  Buckle,  the  Steward,  was  present  and  a  homage  of  four,  an 
ordinary  number — only  five,  for  example,  attended  Parkhurst's 
first  Court  in  the  previous  month — while  two  seems  to  have  been  a 
quorum.  The  significant  point  about  this  court  is  that  it  is  concerned 
only  with  Livingston's  affairs.  An  explanation  of  the  difference  in  the 
style  of  the  record  may  be  that  Livingston  called  at  the  Steward's 
office  beforehand,  had  what  he  wanted  drawn  up  there  and  presented 
the  record  complete  to  a  specially  called  homage;  and  the  obvious 
reason  for  this  procedure  is  that  Livingston  wanted  the  transactions 
registered  as  quickly  as  possible.3 

The  business  transacted  was  straightforward  enough.  Livingston 
sold  his  property  in  Church  Street  to  Christopher  Tallman  of  All 
Hallows,  London,  surgeon.  Then  the  homage  found  that  on  20 
November  17074  Nathaniel  Castleton,  London,  gentleman  (to  whom 
Parsons  had  mortgaged  all  his  Epsom  houses  in  1696  for  £1,000),5 
and  John  Parsons,  Knight  and  Alderman  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  sold  to  Livingston  the  piece  of  land  lying  west- 
wards of  the  piece  he  had  bought  in  1701.  It  is  described  thus:  "All 
that  customary  messuage  or  tenement,  stable,  coach  house  and  parcel 
of  land  going  with  it  lately  in  occupation  of  Anne  Emerson,  spinster 

1  K.R.O.,  31  /l  (3.    (20  October  1687).  2  K.R.O.,  31  /l  /6. 

3  Cf.  Pepys's  Diary,  10  February,  1664:  "I  to  Sir  Robert  Bernard's  chambers 
and  there  did  surrender  my  reversion  in  Brampton  lands  to  the  use  of  my  will." 

4  K.R.O.,  31  /l  /6.  6  K.R.O.,  31  /l  /4.    (28  October). 
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at  an  annual  rent  of  £30  and  now  in  the  occupation  of  John  Living- 
ston of  Epsom,  apothecary,  or  his  assigns,  part  of  which  land  is  now 
made  a  bowling  green,  together  with  all  structures,  outbuildings  and 
edifices  lately  first  erected  and  built  on  the  aforesaid  parcel  of  ground 
by  the  aforesaid  John  Livingston  or  his  assigns  with  all  appur- 
tenances, etc."  Livingston  was  admitted  and  paid  a  fine  of  £45. 
An  addition  to  the  usual  formula  of  seisin  by  the  rod  and  so  on  was 
made.  The  Steward  agreed  that  Livingston  should  be  allowed  to 
nominate  another  fife  or  person  to  augment  his  standing  in  the 
premises  so  that  such  a  hfe  or  person  should  hold  in  common  with 
Livingston  and  not  as  joint  tenants.1  Joint  tenants  were  such  that 
the  survivor  should  have  the  entire  tenancy,  the  heirs  of  the  others 
having  nothing.  But  the  heirs  of  tenants  in  common  would  share  the 
estate. 

Now  it  has  been  shown  that  the  land  bought  in  1701  abutted  on 
the  land  of  Anne  Emerson  on  the  west.  Livingston  had  taken 
special  care  that  the  two  properties  should  march  together.2  On  the 
land  occupied  by  Anne  Emerson  Livingston  had  now  built  a  bowling 
green.  The  site  of  the  Grove  has  been  identified  beyond  a  doubt  in 
Chapter  III,  and  the  site  of  the  New  Wells  as  lying  immediately  west 
of  it  may  be  identified  with  equal  certainty.  The  house  and  garden 
of  what  is  now  the  Old  Manor  House  is  that  site.  The  significant 
thing  in  this  record  is  that  on  the  land  that  Livingston  now  bought 
he  had  already  made  a  bowling  green  and  erected  some  buildings. 
That  is,  before  the  land  was  legally  his,  while  it  still  belonged  to  Sir 
John  Parsons  and  while  Anne  Emerson  was  Sir  John's  tenant, 
Livingston  had  made  entry  upon  it.  There  seems  something  a  little 
odd  about  this,  and  what  happened  next  points  in  the  same  direction. 

At  the  court  held  a  year  later  on  8  November  17083  another 
departure  from  routine  happened.  The  jurors  present  two  Memo- 
randa.  The  first  runs  as  follows : 

I  Anne  Emerson  doe  hereby  declare  that  I  rented  for  several  years  together 
All  that  house  I  now  live  in  on  Clayhill  in  Ebbisham  alias  Epsom  in  the 
county  of  Surrey  with  the  Coach-houses  stables  courtyards  backsides 
garden  and  ground  Abutting  on  the  Queen's  Highway  on  the  North  and  on 
the  grounds  now  in  occupation  of  James  Hadaway  Mary  Edge  John  Living- 
ston Robert  Bunting  and  John  Newins  on  the  East  and  on  the  ground  now 
belonging  to  John  Simmonds  on  the  South  and  on  the  ground  now  in 
occupation  of  George  Hawkins  and  a  house  and  ground  now  in  occupation  of 
Sara  Park  on  the  West  part  I  say  that  I  hereby  declare  I  rented  all  and  every 
part  and  parcel  of  the  premises  aforesaid  of  the  said  Sir  John  Parsons  at 
the  yearly  rent  of  ^30  and  I  also  declare  that  John  Livingston  of  Ebbisham 
did  lately  make  a  Bowling  Greene  and  also  erected  several  other  buildings  in 
part  of  the  premises  aforesaid  Witness  my  hand  the  8th  day  of  November 
1708  Anne  Emerson  Witness  present  T.  Adkins  his  mark. 

The  aforesaid  Anne  Emerson  was  sworn  in  Court  by  the  aforesaid  Steward. 

And  in  the  margin  is  written  "Delivered  to  Mr.  Livingston." 
The  second  memorandum  is  as  follows : 

1  K.R.O.,  31  /l  /6.    (3  December  1707).  2  Cf.  p.  13  above. 

3K.R.O.,  31/1/6. 
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I  John  Steer  of  Epsom  alias  Ebbisham  in  the  County  of  Surrey  do  hereby 
declare  that  the  Acre  of  Land  which  I  was  formerly  about  buying  of  Mr. 
Humphrey  Beane  Lyeth  on  Clayhill  in  Ebbisham  aforesaid  Abutting  on  the 
Queen's  Highway  on  the  North  on  the  ground  now  in  occupation  of  James 
Hadaway  Mary  Edge  John  Livingston  Robert  Bunting  and  John  Newins  on 
the  East  and  on  the  ground  now  belonging  to  John  Simmonds  on  the  South 
Part  And  the  full  Acre  thus  bounded  on  the  North  East  and  South  parts 
was  to  extend  and  be  measured  off  and  out  of  a  field  or  close  that  then 
contained  about  four  acres  more  or  less  that  lay  from  thence  westward 
I  also  further  declare  that  some  time  after  the  death  of  the  said  Humphrey 
Beane  Sir  John  Parsons  built  the  House  that  Anne  Emerson  now  lives  in 
on  part  of  the  said  acre  of  land  and  John  Livingston  aforesaid  hath  lately 
made  a  Bowling  Greene  on  part  of  the  same  Witness  my  hand  this  eighth 
day  of  November  1708  John  Steer  Witness  present  Thomas  Franke  Thomas 
Adkins  his  mark 

The  aforesaid  John  Steer  was  sworn  in  Court  etc. 

Also  in  the  margin  is  written  "Delivered  to  Mr.  Livingston." 

It  is  difficult  to  say  precisely  why  the  memoranda  were  "delivered 
to  Mr.  Livingston."  They  are  unique  in  the  Court  Rolls  down  to 
1750.  Anne  Emerson's  declaration  seems  to  stress  the  fact  that  she 
has  rented  the  land  for  several  years  from  Sir  John  Parsons  and  in 
particular  that  she  rented  all  and  every  part  of  the  premises  and  that 
Livingston's  bowling  green  is  actually  on  a  part  of  the  premises. 
John  Steer  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  land  was  really  the  property 
of  Sir  John  Parsons  and  before  him  of  Humphrey  Beane  and  that 
on  this  land  Livingston  had  made  a  bowling  green.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  avoid  the  inference  that  doubts  had  been  cast  on  the 
validity  of  Livingston's  title,  on  his  right  to  be  on  the  land  at  all. 
Perhaps  he  had  arranged  with  Anne  Emerson  to  build  the  New  Wells 
under  the  impression  that  she  was  owner  and  not  tenant.  Or  perhaps 
he  had  persuaded  her  that  she  could  sublet  to  him,  when  her  lease 
did  not  permit  it.  At  all  events  Livingston  called  on  Anne  Emerson 
to  swear  that  she  had  paid  rent  to  Sir  John,  and  on  John  Steer  to 
swear  that  this  was  the  very  piece  of  ground  which  29  years  before 
he  had  been  thinking  of  buying  from  Humphrey  Beane.  Thus  John 
Steer's  declaration  gave  Livingston  a  title  going  back  for  a  generation. 
There  was  more  work  done  at  this  court.  After  the  presentation 
of  the  two  memoranda,  Livingston  surrendered  what  may  be 
described  as  Anne  Emerson's  land  with  his  New  Wells  upon  it  to  the 
use  of  himself  for  life  and  then  to  the  use  of  Sara  Livingston  his 
eldest  daughter,  in  trust  however  for  Livingston  and  his  heirs  and 
assigns.  Similarly  the  Shoulder  of  Mutton  Close  property  on  which 
his  Grove  was  planted,  described  in  the  same  elaborate  terms  as 
before,  was  surrendered  to  his  own  use  for  life  and  then  to  that  of 
Margaret,  his  second  daughter  (born  in  February  1707),  again  in 
trust  for  Livingston  and  his  heirs  and  assigns.  One  can  only  suppose 
that  this  method  of  tying  up  the  property  was  regarded  as  more 
secure  than  the  method  of  tenancy  in  common  which  had  been 
contemplated  the  year  before.  A  fine  of  £16  was  paid  for  the 
bowling  green  and  £10  for  the  Grove.  Evidently  Livingston  was 
making  his  hold  on  the  land  as  strong  as  possible.  Many  details  have 
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been  brought  forward.  In  view  of  the  important  part  Livingston 
played  in  the  history  of  Epsom  this  seemed  desirable.  There  is 
however  one  more  fact  of  great  interest.  An  advertisement  is 
quoted  from  a  newspaper  of  the  time  that  runs  thus:1 

1707.  The  New  Wells  at  Epsom,  with  variety  of  Raffling  Shops  will  be 
opened  on  Easter  Monday  next.  There  are  shops  now  to  be  let  at  the  said 
Wells  for  a  Bookseller,  Pictures,  Haberdasher  of  Hats,  Shoemaker,  Fish- 
monger and  Butcher;  with  conveniences  for  several  other  Trades. 
It's  designed  that  a  very  good  consort  of  Musick  shall  attend  and  play  there 
Morning  and  Evening  during  the  Season;  and  nothing  will  be  demanded  for 
the  Waters  drunk  there. 

Here  is  an  important  date  in  Epsom  history,  that  of  the  opening  of 
the  New  Wells.   It  was  Easter  Monday,  25  April  1707. 

Is  there  a  civilized  touch  in  Livingston's  advertisement?  Was 
he  not  aiming  at  providing  a  centre  of  social  life  as  the  eighteenth 
century  conceived  it?  A  gentleman  might  spend  an  hour  or  two  there 
in  a  manner  befitting  a  gentleman — -a  turn  or  two  in  the  Grove, 
chatting  of  affairs  of  the  day,  an  inspection  of  the  latest  books, 
dallying  with  pictures  and  prints,  or  listening  to  a  very  good  concert 
of  music.  Further,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Bastian  for  drawing 
his  attention  to  the  passage  from  Aubrey  quoted  by  Sir  Henry 
Lambert  in  his  History  of  Banstead.  Mr.  Hind,  Vicar  of  Banstead, 
died  in  1714  and  Aubrey  says  "In  one  of  the  arbours  remains  a  table 
of  Italian  marble,  the  only  Relique  of  a  large  collection  of  Curiosities 
in  Antiquity,  Art  and  Nature,  which  his  sister  sold  for  20  shillings  to 
Mr.  Livingston  an  apothecary  at  Ebbisham."2  Perhaps  Livingston 
was  himself  something  of  a  connoisseur.  Anyhow,  Livingston 
intended  to  provide  these  opportunities  for  a  cultivated  leisure,  in 
addition  to  the  bowling  green  and  the  gaming  shops.  We  do  not 
know  whether  he  did  establish  them  in  fact. 

This  advertisement  had  been  read  by  Lord  Rosebery,  who  sum- 
marises it  but  does  not  give  the  date.  On  the  last  sentence  he 
comments,  "As  nothing  was  charged  for  the  waters  it  may  perhaps 
be  said  that  their  want  of  quality  constituted  no  direct  fraud  on  the 
public."3  It  may  however  be  suggested  that  if  one  of  the  inducements 
to  enter  the  premises  was  that  waters  could  be  drunk  there,  it  was 
implied  that  they  had  some  value  and  fraud  was  committed  in  some 
degree.   The  legal  point  may  be  left  after  two  and  a  half  centuries. 

To  summarize  the  facts  about  Livingston's  acquisition  of  the  land 
on  which  he  built  the  New  Wells:  he  opened  them  on  25  April  1707, 
on  land  which  still  belonged  to  Sir  John  Parsons  and  was  occupied 
by  Anne  Emerson.  Not  till  November  7  did  he  take  any  steps  about 
his  legal  position.  Then  he  acted.  Within  a  fortnight  after  Park- 
hurst's  first  court  in  November,  Livingston  concludes  his  bargain 

1  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  p.  333. 

2  Aubrey,  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Surrey,  II.  107. 
Quoted  in  Lambert's  History  of  Banstead,  p.  224. 

3  Introduction  to  Gordon  Home's  book  on  Epsom,  pp.  14-15,  (p.  4,  note  9, 
above) . 
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with  Parsons  and  has  the  deed  drawn  up  in  the  Steward's  office; 
within  another  fortnight  he  causes  a  Special  Court  to  be  summoned 
to  register  the  transaction,  and  then  a  year  later  he  registers  Anne 
Emerson's  and  John  Steer's  two  memoranda,  and,  finally,  puts  the 
property  into  trust.  This  sudden  burst  of  activity  in  November  1707, 
followed  up  by  the  consolidating  measures  of  a  year  later,  suggests 
that  Livingston  had  felt  his  legal  position  insecure  and  perhaps  even 
threatened.  At  any  rate  what  he  did  seems  to  have  been  sufficient, 
for  there  is  no  more  trouble  concerning  his  title  to  the  land. 

Two  traces  still  remain  of  Livingston's  New  Wells.  Standing  on 
the  path  in  front  of  "The  Folly,"  and  looking  at  the  high  retaining 
wall  of  the  Old  Manor  House  and  garden,  one  may  observe  directly 
in  front  a  short  section  of  wall  constructed  in  Flemish  bond.1 
On  the  right  and  left  the  two  long  sections  of  the  wall  are  in  English 
bond,  an  earlier  style  of  brickwork.  Now  Celia  Fiennes  tells  us  that 
the  Upper  Bowling  Green,  which  she  visited  about  1717,  was  "many 
steps  up."2  Here  then  was  the  direct  communication  between 
Livingston's  Grove  and  his  New  Wells  and  here,  just  north  and  west 
of  the  Folly,  the  flight  of  steps  must  have  stood.  Moreover,  in  the 
garden  of  the  Old  Manor  House,  a  few  yards  in  from  the  newer 
section  of  the  wall,  are  some  steps  rising  to  a  level  grass  plot  that 
must  have  been  the  Upper  Green.3  Again,  Mr.  Thorowgood,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Old  Manor  House,  informs  the  writer  that  when  he 
built  the  present  dining-room  on  the  site  of  an  old  kitchen,  which 
had  to  be  pulled  down  (so  old  and  dilapidated  was  it)  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  house,  he  found  beneath  the  floor  an  old  well  with 
a  long  piece  of  old  piping.  The  Lloyd's  man  says  that  Livingston 
sank  a  well  and  laid  pipes  underground  to  convey  the  water  to  the 
foot  of  the  assembly  room.  If  the  Lloyd's  version  be  accepted, 
Livingston's  well  was  by  the  bowling  green  at  some  distance  from 
the  house.  But  the  lead-piping  found  suggests  that  the  water  was 
taken  from  the  house  and  carried  to  some  other  point.  There  is  no 
certainty,  therefore,  about  exactly  where  the  well  was  that  provided 
the  supposedly  spurious  waters.  But  the  site  of  Livingston's  bowling 
green  and  of  Celia  Fiennes's  "many  steps  up"  can  now  be  identified 
beyond  question. 

V.  JOHN  PARKHURST  AND  THE  OLD  WELL 

Hitherto  nothing  has  been  known  of  Parkhurst,  except  that  he 
came  from  Catesby  in  Northamptonshire  and  inherited  the  Manor 
of  Epsom  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Evelyn,  the  estate  passing  by 
remainder  to  him. 

1  See  plate  IV,  b. 

2  Journeys  of  Celia  Fiennes  (Cresset  Press,  1947),  p.  350.  Hereafter  cited  as 
Celia  Fiennes. 

3  See  plate  IV,  a.  Since  this  article  was  written,  a  block  of  flats  has  been 
built  on  this  part  of  the  Old  Manor  House  Garden.  The  retaining  wall  with  its 
section  of  Flemish  bond  remains,  but  the  site  of  the  Upper  Bowling  Green  has 
disappeared. 
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Pownall1  tells  us  that  one  of  his  forebears  was  tutor  to  Jewel, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  Elizabeth  I's  reign,  presumably  while  he 
was  a  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  himself  became  Bishop 
of  Norwich  in  1560. 2  This  scholarly  strain  in  the  family  tradition 
re-emerged  later,  for  our  John  Parkhurst's  great-grandson  John 
(1728-1797)  was  a  Hebrew  scholar  of  note,  and  he  resided  in  Epsom. 
His  tomb  by  Flaxman  is  in  the  parish  church.  He  did  not  become 
lord  of  the  manor,  for  after  his  father's  death  courts  were  held  in 
his  mother's  name  till  1769,  when  the  manor  was  sold. 

The  present  writer  has  gleaned  a  few  facts  about  Parkhurst. 
First  there  is  an  allusion  by  Pepys,  on  27  April  1668.  Pepys  dined 
with  Lord  Crew  and  there  met  a  "fine  lady,  Mr.  Parkhurst  and  his 
wife,  that  was  but  a  boy  the  other  day."3  It  looks  as  if  Pepys  had 
no  eyes  for  anyone  except  the  lady,  but  at  any  rate  he  knew  Park- 
hurst and  remembered  him  as  a  boy.  That  it  is  Parkhurst  later  of 
Epsom  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Lord  Crew  was  host.  At 
the  opening  of  the  Diary  he  was  Mr.  Crew,  and  in  April  1660  was 
elected  as  county  member  for  Northampton.  He  was  created  Baron 
in  1661.  Parkhurst  came  from  Northamptonshire  and  was  about 
26  years  of  age  in  1668,  and  a  few  years  later  was  to  be  member  for 
the  same  county.  Pepys  shows  us  therefore  Parkhurst — or  at  least 
his  wife — dining  in  London  with  a  neighbour  from  Northampton. 

It  was  in  fact  ten  years  later  that  he  became  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  was  county  member  for  Northampton  in  the  last  three 
parliaments  of  Charles  II,  the  first  of  which  passed  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  1679,  while  the  third  was  the  short-lived  parliament 
dissolved  at  Oxford  in  March  1681.  He  was  not  a  member  of  James 
IPs  parliament,  but  was  elected  for  Brackley  Borough  in  Northamp- 
tonshire in  the  Convention  of  1689.  He  was  again  count v  member  in 
the  parliaments  of  1690-5,  1698-1700,  and  in  that  of  1701.  He  was 
not  returned  for  later  parliaments.4 

A  little  more  light  is  thrown  on  his  career  by  Luttrell.  Parkhurst 
was  on  the  Commission  for  Prizes.  According  to  Luttrell,  the  Com- 
mission in  1698  were  said  by  public  rumour  to  have  "applied  great 
sums  of  money  to  their  own  use."5  In  1699  the  Commission  was 
dissolved  and  John  Parkhurst  and  a  Mr.  Paschal  were  ordered  to  get 
in  the  arrears.  In  April  1701  it  seems  that  the  two  men  had  been  in 
the  Tower  of  London  for  some  time,  because  they  petitioned  for  their 
release.  They  had  evidently  submitted  some  accounts,  but  these  did 
not  satisfy  the  Commissioners  of  the  Public  Accounts  and  a  Bill  was 
prepared  by  the  Commons,  which  included  a  clause  confirming  the 
order  for  their  imprisonment.  This  clause  however,  was  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Lords.    The  House  of  Commons  nevertheless  still 

1  Pownall,  Appendix  4,  p.  155. 

2  Died  1574,  bequeathing  to  Guildford  Corporation  two  fine  pieces  of  plate 
and  the  library  which  formed  the  major  part  of  the  chained  library  in  the 
Royal  Grammar  School. 

3  Pepys  VII,  383. 

4  Return  of  Members  of  Parliament. 

6  Brief  Historical  Relation  of  State  Affairs  (Oxford,  1857),  iv.  465. 
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pressed  for  accounts  to  be  presented  in  the  proper  form.  The 
Solicitor-General  was  instructed  to  take  action  against  Parkhurst 
and  Paschal ;  and  the  last  sight  we  catch  of  them  is  that  the  Commons 
left  them,  and  the  rest  of  the  Commissioners  of  Prizes  during  the 
late  war,  to  the  law.  This  was  in  January  1705.  For  seven  years 
Parkhurst  was  under  this  cloud,  for  part  of  the  time  at  least  in  the 
Tower.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Lords  did  not  take  an 
extreme  view  of  his  misdemeanour,  for  they  evidently  permitted  his 
release  from  custody. 

Before  discussing  Parkhurst 's  contribution  to  the  development  of 
Epsom,  it  may  be  asked  what  had  been  done  before  his  time.  As 
regards  the  Old  Well,  the  answer  seems  to  be  practically  nothing. 
That  the  Old  Well  was  on  the  Lord's  waste  there  is  no  doubt.  Pepys 
in  1667  tells  us  that  the  women  at  the  well  paid  £12  a  year  rent  to 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor.1  Again  in  the  Court  of  21  October  1668,2  the 
Rolls  record  that  a  wall  erected  by  Richard  Evelyn,  then  lord  of  the 
manor,  round  a  well  near  the  main  well  had  been  broken  down,  and 
that  the  tenants  thought  the  breaking  down  prejudicial  to  the  lord 
and  tenants  and  "to  such  persons  as  come  hither  to  drink  the  waters." 
This  extract  shows  that  the  Well  was  under  the  control  of  the  lord, 
and  that  more  than  one  well  existed.  Hence  the  plural  title  "Epsom 
Wells,"  which  was  used  by  Shadwell  for  his  play  and  came  into 
general  use.3 

In  the  Court  Baron  of  16  October  1675, 4  when  Mrs.  Evelyn  was 
Lady  of  the  Manor,  it  is  recorded  that  "a  building  is  intended  to  be 
erected  and  annexed  to  the  public  wells  in  the  Common  within  this 
manor  for  accommodation  of  such  gentry  in  an  open  walk  as  shall 
drink  of  the  same  waters,"  and  it  was  ordered  that  this  building 
should  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  This  is  the  only  official 
record  of  the  building  at  the  Well  and  it  was  clearly  nothing  very 
ambitious.  It  was  this  "open  walk"  made  after  1675  that  Celia 
Fiennes  saw  in  1701.  She  describes  it  as  "a  house  built  in  which  the 
well  is,  and  that  is  paved  with  brick  to  walk  in  the  wet  weather."5 
This  seems  all  that  had  been  done  by  1701. 

A  possible  explanation  of  Mrs.  Evelyn's  failure  to  develop  the 
Old  Well  is  to  be  found  in  Evelyn's  dairy.  When  Richard  Evelyn 
died  of  the  stone  on  6  March  1670,  John  says  his  illness  was  "caused 
perhaps  by  his  drinking  too  excessively  of  Epsom  Waters,  when  in 
full  health  and  that  he  had  no  need  of  them,  being  all  his  lifetime  of 
a  sound  and  healthy  constitution."6  If  Mrs.  Evelyn  rightly  or 
wrongly  thought  that  her  husband's  death  was  caused  by  his  taking 
too  much  Epsom  salts,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
family,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  she  would  prefer  to  let  the  Old 

1  Pepys  VII,  22.  2  K.R.O.,  31  /l  /l. 

3  The  first  official  mention  of  Epsom  Wells  is  to  be  found  in  an  order  of 
Quarter  Session,  in  July  1665,  that  the  lord  of  the  manor  should  shut  down  the 
well  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  plague. 

4  K.R.O.,  31/1/1.  B  Celia  Fiennes,  p.  388. 
6  This  is  in  E.  S.  de  Beer's  edition  only:  John  Evelyn  in.  544-5. 
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Well  fall  into  a  state  of  neglect.  But  as  the  Old  Well  was  at  the 
height  of  its  popularity  about  1675,  she  made  a  small  and  grudging 
concession  to  popular  demand  by  building  a  well-house  and  con- 
structing a  brick  walk  for  visitors. 

After  Mrs.  Evelyn's  death  in  1692  her  trustees,  Sir  Christopher 
Buckle  and  his  son,  held  courts  without  intermission  till  1707.  Now 
it  is  all  but  impossible  that  they  spent  any  capital  sum  on  building, 
for  the  duty  of  trustees  was  not  to  take  risks  but  to  conserve  the 
property  and  hand  it  over  to  the  ultimate  owner  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  that  in  which  they  received  it.  The  additions  noted  by 
Celia  Fiennes  about  1717,1  and  described  in  part  by  the  correspondent 
of  Lloyd's  Evening  Post  in  1769,  were  therefore  the  work  of  John 
Parkhurst,  and  were  erected  after  he  became  lord  of  the  manor  in 
1707. 

What  then  did  Parkhurst  do  at  the  Old  Well?  The  Lloyd's 
writer  says  that  he  built  a  large  ballroom  there.  That  something 
was  built  is  certain,  for  there  is  the  authentic  ring  of  first-hand 
information  in  the  Lloyd's  statement  that  "though  the  long  room 
has  often  been  repaired,  yet  there  is  near  the  upper  end  on  the  right 
hand  a  piece  of  old  wainscot  remaining  into  which  several  had  cut 
the  initial  letters  of  their  names,  with  the  year,  purporting,  it  is 
supposed,  the  aera  some  cure  was  performed."  If  only  the  author  had 
given  copies  of  these  inscriptions,  with  their  dates,  he  would  have 
gone  a  long  way  towards  establishing  some  sort  of  chronological 
foundation  for  the  building  of  the  Old  Well  and  fixed  the  period  of  its 
greatest  popularity.  He  might  even  have  done  something  for  his 
own  reputation  as  a  writer  on  historical  matters.  However,  his 
picture  of  the  old  bit  of  wainscot  with  its  initials  cut  into  the  wood  is 
vivid,  and  calls  for  gratitude.  Celia  Fiennes  gives  an  even  more 
complete  picture:  "Now  the  Wells  are  built  about  and  a  large  light 
room  to  walk  in  bricked,  and  a  pump  put  on  the  Well,  a  coffee  house 
and  two  rooms  for  gaming  and  shops  for  sweetmeats  and  fruit."2 
Further  confirmation  comes  from  the  second  edition  of  Defoe  in 
1738,  which  refers  to  the  "Halls,  Galleries  and  other  public  apart- 
ments,"3 by  that  date,  however,  in  a  state  of  decay.  John  Parkhurst, 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  therefore,  did  his  duty  by  the  Old  Well  and  made 
the  place  as  attractive  as  he  could.  He  also  added  to  the  attractions 
of  the  town  by  planting  trees  and  making  a  walk  in  the  High  Street. 
This  is  dealt  with  more  fully  in  Chapter  VI. 

VI.  THE  OLD  BOWLING  GREEN  AND  THE  NEW  INN 

What,  it  may  now  be  asked,  had  been  done  in  the  town  itself  for 
visitors  before  Livingston  opened  his  New  Wells?  The  starting  point 
is  Pepys's  observation  of  1663.  He  and  Creed  "rode  through  Epsom, 
the  whole  town  over,  seeing  the  various  companies  that  were  there 
walking ;  which  was  very  pleasant  to  see  how  they  are  there  without 

1  Celia  Fiennes,  pp.  349-350.  2  Celia  Fiennes,  pp.  349-350. 

3  Defoe's  Tour  (5th  Edition),  I.  239. 
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knowing  almost  what  to  do,  but  only  in  the  morning  to  drink  waters."1 
By  this  date,  then,  nothing  had  been  done.  The  first  move  towards 
providing  entertainment  came  a  little  later  with  the  opening  of  the 
bowling  green  in  the  town.  The  Court  Rolls  at  last  make  it  possible 
to  identify  its  site.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Court  of  6  April  1671 ,2 
when  William  King  of  the  King's  Head  bought  an  acre  of  land  to  the 
westward  of  the  Inn,  and  this  acre  we  are  told  abutted  on  the  west 
on  the  Bowling  Green.  Later  on  we  find  there  were  five  messuages 
on  this  acre.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  Bowling  Green  lay  just 
west  of  Messrs.  Langland's  office,  on  the  site  now3  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Stevenson  and  Rush,  with  presumably  some  land  behind  it.  In  1678 
its  owner,  William  Glover,  died,  holding  "a  Parcel  of  land  now  a 
spheristerium  in  English  a  Bowling  Alley  containing  two  acres 
called  Phillips  Close."4  Then  Glover's  heir  sold  the  property  to  John 
Haynes,  citizen  and  waxchandler  of  London,  in  1680. 5  It  abutted 
on  the  King's  Head  on  the  east  and  the  highway  on  the  north  and 
west.  The  northern  highway  was  the  High  Street  and  the  westerly 
one  a  footpath  leading  south  to  the  common  fields  called  Beccon 
Soales  Lane.  (This  was  diverted  in  1827.)  This  Bowling  Green  did 
good  business.  On  the  sale  in  16806  Haynes  paid  a  fine  of  £43.  He 
died  in  1685  and  the  fine  demanded  of  his  widow  in  the  Court  of 
7  November  1685  was  £160. 7  She  refused  to  pay.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  about  it.  "Several  meetings  have  been  held  by  agents 
on  both  sides,"  says  a  presentment  of  the  homage  on  18  March 
1685/6,  and  Sarah  Haynes  was  declared  to  have  forfeited  her 
property.8  Nevertheless  on  29  October  16889  it  is  recorded  that 
Sarah  Haynes  surrendered  a  messuage  and  bowling  green  to  the  use 
of  Randolph  Ashenhurst  of  London  Esquire  and  Michael  Cope  of 
London  gentleman,  and  the  fine  paid  was  £161  5s.  On  25  June  169410 
Cope  and  Ashenhurst  (Thomas,  brother  of  Randolph  who  had  died 
in  1689)  were  able  to  borrow  £1,060  on  the  property  from  two  London 
goldsmiths.  The  money  was  repaid  by  29  October  1697,11  when 
another  mortgage  for  the  same  amount  was  taken  out.  On  25  October 
1700  still  another  mortgage  was  registered  in  the  Rolls  for  £1,648 
to  Thomas  Guy  Esquire  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth.12  It  seems  likely  that 
this  was  not  repaid,  because  on  1  November  171 713  Guy  appears  as  a 
vendor,  with  the  heirs  of  Cope,  to  W.  Fish.  The  price  is  not  recorded 
nor  the  fine.  This  first  bowling  green  proved  very  successful  then, 
beginning  to  attract  customers  between  1680  and  1685  and  con- 
tinuing to  flourish  for  forty  years  or  more.  Various  buildings  were 
erected  on  the  site  including  a  long  room  for  dancing.  The  windows  of 
this  room  faced  south  over  the  Green  and  the  High  Street  front  was 
of  brick,  with  a  row  of  trees  whose  branches  were  interlaced  to  form 

1Pepys,  in.  210.  2  K.R.O.,  31 /l /l. 

3  At  the  time  of  writing,  i.e.,  1956.    Since  then  the  King's  Head  has  been 
demolished  and  a  shopping  arcade  erected. 

4  Ibid.    (17  April).  6  K.R.O.,  31 /l /2.    (11  March  1679-80). 
6  Ibid.                          7K.R.O.,  31/1/2.  8  K.R.O.,  31  /l  /3. 

9  Ibid.  10  K.R.O.,  31  /l  /4.  "  Ibid. 

12  K.R.O.,  31  /l  /5.  "  K.R.O.,  31/1  /8. 
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a  roof  to  an  arcade.  Celia  Fiennes  tells  us  this  in  1717,1  but  when  the 
long  room  was  built  is  not  known.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
there  in  1701  on  her  first  visit.  Cope  and  Ashenhurst  almost  cer- 
tainly did  not  build  it  because  they  seem  to  have  used  the  Bowling 
Green  as  a  source  of  ready  cash.  The  most  likely  hypothesis  is  that 
it  was  built  after  1707  in  answer  to  the  success  of  Livingston's  New 
Wells. 

The  Court  Rolls  reveal  for  the  first  time  that  there  was  another 
bowling  green  in  the  town.  In  fact  Livingston's  was  the  third  in 
order  of  time,  not  the  second.  According  to  the  Survey  of  16802 
George  Richbell,  yeoman,  held  two  messuages  and  "one  close  of 
meadow  now  a  Bowling  Green,"  2  acres  in  all,  abutting  on  Clayhill 
on  the  north-east  and  Summersgate  Lane  on  the  south-east.  (Sum- 
mersgate  Lane  became  Wheeler's  Lane.)  This  green  was  not  success- 
ful, perhaps  because  it  was  bought  by  Randolph  Ashenhurst.  In  the 
court  of  29  October  16883  he  and  W.  Fox  paid  £86  for  it.  His  brother 
Thomas  Ashenhurst,  who  inherited  it,  surrendered  it  to  Tabitha 
Bucknall  on  23  November  1713,  a  transaction  which  was  recorded 
in  the  Court  of  30  March  1714.4  This  second  green  is  not  referred  to 
by  any  other  of  the  contemporary  writers,  and  on  27  June  17275 
Tabitha  sold  it  to  Randolph  Knipe,  Knight  and  Alderman  of  the 
City  of  London,  as  a  "former  bowling  green,"  and  it  was  absorbed 
into  the  Hookfield  estate.  We  may  place  it  somewhere  at  the  eastern 
foot  of  Clayhill. 

For  a  place  of  public  resort  inns  and  taverns  were  a  necessity. 
Apart  from  the  King's  Head,  where  Pepys  took  dinner  in  1667,6 
there  were  only  two  inns  in  the  High  Street,  the  Crown  (1688)  and 
New  Inn,  and  there  was  a  Golden  Ball7  in  Hudson's  Lane.  These  are 
all  that  we  hear  of  before  1700. 

The  history  of  the  New  Inn  is  very  significant.  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  Court  Baron  of  19  April  1672, 8  when  W.  Richardson,  gentle- 
man, of  Bell  Yard,  London,  redeemed  the  mortgage  he  had  taken 
out  in  1662  from  Peter  Evans  of  Ashtead,  who  had  bought  it  of  one 
Chamlett.  The  price  in  1662  was  £200.  As  this  included  20  acres 
of  land,  the  house  was  probably  rather  smaU.  On  20  October  16879 
Richardson  sold  it  to  William  Stewart,  barber- surgeon,  of  London, 
the  fine  being  £32. 

Now  Sir  William  Stewart,  like  Sir  John  Parsons,  became  a 
prominent  man  in  the  City  of  London.  He  was  Sheriff  in  1711-12 
and  was  knighted  in  the  latter  year.  A  member  of  the  Company  of 
Barber-Surgeons,  he  rose  high  in  his  profession,  being  President  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  from  1712  tiU  his  death  in  1723.  But 
he  was  a  man  of  business  too.  A  Director  of  the  New  East  India 
Company  from  1698  to  1701  and  again  from  1704  to  1708,  he  was 
director  of  the  United  East  India  Company  from  1716  to  1720. 

1  Celia  Fiennes,  341.  2  K.R.O.,  31/4/1.  3  K.R.O.,  31  /l  /3. 

4  K.R.O.,  31  /l  /7.  5  K.R.O.,  31  /l  /12.  6  Pepys,  vn.  21 . 

7  K.R.O.,  31/1/3.    (21  October  1686). 

8  K.R.O.,  31/1/1.  "K.R.O.,  31/1/3. 
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Transferring  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  in  1720,  he  was  made  its 
Prime  Warden  in  that  year  and  Lord  Mayor  in  1721.  We  may  say 
that  Sir  William  Stewart  was  a  man  of  high  professional  competence 
and  of  financial  and  business  eminence.  It  was  this  man  who  built 
the  New  Inn,  still  the  dominant  architectural  feature  of  Epsom  High 
Street. 

At  the  Court  Baron  of  17  October  17161  there  was  enrolled  a 
memorandum  which  states  that  on  1  August  1716  John  Parkhurst 
Esquire,  Lord  of  the  Manor,  granted  a  licence  to  William  Stewart, 
Knight,  "to  destroy  or  demolish  such  part  and  as  many  of  the 
outhouses  and  stables  and  parcels  of  the  premises  aforesaid  in  any 
way  and  to  such  extent  as  the  said  William  Stewart  shall  please, 
except  a  stable  containing  twelve  stalls  .  .  .  and  also  to  include  and 
take  in  seven  hundred  feet  of  the  waste  of  the  manor  lying  on  the 
north  part  of  the  orchard  of  the  premises  and  extending  in  length 
from  the  messuage  to  the  end  and  western  part  of  the  orchard,  and 
also  five  feet  and  a  half  or  thereabouts  in  front  of  the  area  of  the 
messuage,  the  said  William  Stewart  his  heirs  and  assigns  to  pay  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor  the  annual  sum  of  sixpence  beginning  at 
Michaelmas  last." 

At  the  Court  Leet  of  the  same  date  the  jurors  consent  that  the 
land  taken  in  over  against  the  New  Inn  shall  remain  thus  enclosed. 
Sir  William  Stewart  however  is  to  make  a  railing  on  the  footpath  to 
the  width  of  5  feet  before  the  said  enclosure,  and  to  pay  six  shillings  a 
year  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Here  we  see  the  Court  Leet  performing 
its  function  of  looking  after  public  amenities.  There  was  a  con- 
siderable drop  from  the  level  of  the  buildings  there  to  the  level  of 
the  road,  and  in  the  prints  of  about  1825  some  of  the  posts2  erected 
by  order  of  the  Court  Leet  in  1716,  when  the  frontage  of  the  New  Inn 
was  brought  forward  and  the  path  therefore  narrowed,  are  shown  as 
still  standing  along  the  top  of  the  bank  that  dropped  to  the  road.3 

Not  till  1716,  therefore,  was  the  original  New  Inn  demolished,  a 
small  place  lying  perhaps  somewhat  to  the  east  of  the  present 
building,  and  the  New  Inn  constructed  whose  external  form  still 
remains.  This  is  an  important  date  in  the  history  of  Epsom  Spa.  To 
Sir  William  Stewart,  an  experienced  man  of  affairs,  Epsom  appeared 
to  be  a  place  likely  to  provide  a  good  return  on  capital  invested  in  a 
large  tavern  in  the  year  1716.  In  this  year,  then,  Epsom  was 
flourishing  and  not  deserted  as  the  Lloyd's  writer  says  it  was  after 
1715.4 

The  story  of  the  Spread  Eagle  supports  this  view.  It  is  first 
mentioned  by  name  in  1717.  At  the  Court  of  23  March  1716/75 
Elizabeth  North,  widow  of  Henry  North,  cook,  deceased,  and  her 

1  K.R.O.,  31  /l  /8.  2  See  plate  I,  and  fig.  2  (p.  10). 

3  On  26  October  1723  (K.R.O.,  31/1/10).  Benjamin  Heris  was  granted 
licence  to  erect  posts  on  the  waste  at  a  distance  of  3£  feet  from  the  fence  of  the 
messuages  of  the  said  Benjamin  Heris  situated  near  to  the  north  side  of  the 
Pond.    These  posts  still  stand  outside  Yew  Tree  Cottage  and  its  neighbours. 

4  Cf.  pp  .2-4  above.  5  K.R.O.,  31/1  /7. 
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son  Blackwell  North  made  over  the  property  to  Elizabeth  for  life 
and  then  to  Blackwell  and  his  heirs.  It  is  described  as  "all  that 
common  messuage  or  tenement .  .  .  commonly  called  le  Black  Spread 
Eagle."  Now  Henry  North  had  bought  the  property  in  1710,  but 
it  had  no  name  then.1  It  is  significant  that  Toland  does  not  mention 
the  Spread  Eagle  in  1711,  but  does  so  in  his  New  Description  of 
Epsom2  which  was  published  probably  before  1718,  when  we  know 
that  he  left  Epsom  and  went  to  five  at  Putney.  It  seems  certain 
therefore  that  Henry  North,  cook,  was  the  first  owner  of  the  Spread 
Eagle  and  made  it  a  going  concern  between  1710  and  1717. 

The  other  taverns  (they  were  probably  taverns  though  not 
described  as  such)  that  appear  in  the  Court  Rolls,  and  the  dates  when 
they  are  first  mentioned,  are  as  follows:  Golden  Ball,  in  Hudson's 
Lane,  21  October  1686  ;3  Crown,  on  the  north  side  of  the  High  Street 
towards  the  west  end,  Court  Leet  29  October  1688  ;4  Swan,  near  the 
Crown,  3  November  1704  ;5  Nagg's  Head,  near  the  Crown,  26  May 
1713  ;6  Red  Lion,  on  the  road  to  Ewell,  23  March  1716/7  ;7  Horse 
and  Groom,  later  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  7  April  1719  ;8  Blue  Bell, 
probably  near  the  town  end  of  Hudson's  Lane,  2  November  1726. 9 
These  taverns  may  have  been  opened  some  time  before  they  are 
mentioned  in  the  Rolls.  For  example,  the  Golden  Ball  is  mentioned 
because  John  Drew  encroached  on  the  land  of  T.  Lambert  "over 
against  the  Golden  Ball."  Still,  one  may  notice  that  most  names  do 
appear  first  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I  and  not  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. 

Livingston  was  not  Epsom's  only  apothecary,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  have  the  names  of  some  others.  Medical  men  also,  like  the  inns, 
appear  for  the  most  part  later  than  the  tradition  aUows.  In  1680, 
when  the  first  Survey  was  made,  there  were  only  two  barber- 
surgeons  in  the  town,  Wilham  Pinck  in  Church  Street,  who  retired 
as  a  gentleman  in  1701,  and  Robert  Saunders,  who  sold  his  property 
on  Stamford  Hill  in  1687. 10  William  Stewart,  also  a  barber-surgeon, 
bought  the  New  Inn  in  1687,  but  he  let  it  in  1693.  Livingston's 
appearance  was  in  1692.  Antony  Bill,  apothecary,  was  here  from 
1700  till  his  death  in  1706.11  In  the  Court  of  3  December  170712 
Christopher  Tallman,  surgeon,  bought  Livingston's  place  in  Church 
Street,  but  died  in  1708.  Not  until  1715  are  more  members  of  the 
faculty  heard  of.  In  the  Court  of  9  October  of  that  year13  two 
members  of  old  Epsom  families,  Robert  Mitchell  and  John  Potterton, 

1  This  transaction  is  dealt  with  in  the  Court  Baron  of  10  April  1712  where  a 
complaint  was  made  that  the  sale  to  Henry  North  in  1710  had  not  been 
recorded  in  the  Court  Rolls :  it  was  duly  entered  as  having  occurred  on  29  May 
1710.    (K.R.O.,  31/1/6). 

2  Toland,  n.  96.  3  K.R.O.,  31/1  /3.  4  Ibid. 

5  K.R.O.,  31/1/5.  6K.R.O.,  31/1/7.  7  K.R.O.,  31/1/8. 

8  K.R.O.,  31  /l  /9.  ^K.R.O.,  31  /l  /12. 

10  He  is  mentioned  in  the  Court  of  20  October  1687  as  having  sold  land  to 
J.  Elmore  on  13  June.    (K.R.O.,  31/1/3). 

11  K.R.O.,  31  /l  /6  (8  November  1706).  12  K.R.O.,  31  /I  /6. 
"K.R.O.,  31/1/7. 
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are  described  as  barber-surgeons.  On  4  April  17161  J.  Hyett,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  bought  a  house  which  he 
already  occupied  near  the  Spread  Eagle,  and  J.  Hobbs,  apothecary, 
is  mentioned  in  the  Court  of  20  September  17162  as  the  occupier 
of  a  house  near  the  Horse  and  Groom.  On  22  October  17243  James 
and  Thomas  Higgs,  apothecaries,  occupied  a  house  north  of  the 
Watch  House.  Thus  in  1700  only  two  apothecaries  are  known  in 
Epsom.  After  1715  two  barber-surgeons  and  five  apothecaries 
appear.  Again  the  reign  of  George  I  seems  to  have  been  the  period 
when  Epsom  was  pretty  full  of  people. 

Another  aspect  of  Epsom's  life  in  this  period,  hitherto  unrecorded, 
is  presented  by  advertisements  in  the  Daily  C  our  ant  of  1708.  The 
issue  of  5  May  mentions  performances  at  the  New  Cockpit  by  Mrs. 
Mynn's  Company;  that  of  20  May,  Powell's  new  playhouse  in 
Hudson's  Lane.  Powell  was  a  well-known  actor  at  Drury  Lane. 
He  played  Macduff  to  Betterton's  Macbeth  in  April  1708,  and 
Hotspur  to  Betterton's  Falstaff  in  October.  Whether  the  new 
playhouse  can  be  identified  with  the  New  Cockpit,  or  whether  Powell 
joined  Mrs.  Mynn's  Company,  are  questions  that  cannot  now  be 
answered.  Again,  another  company  in  1724  played  in  "Epsom 
Walks,"  which  may  mean  in  the  New  Inn.  From  the  present  point 
of  view  it  is  only  possible  to  note  that  the  first  company  of  players 
came  to  Epsom  just  after  the  New  Wells  were  opened,  and  that  after 
the  South  Sea  Bubble,  when  Epsom  was  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
decay,  a  travelling  company  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  perfor- 
mances here.4 

Parkhurst  having  improved  things  at  the  Old  Wells  also  put  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  town.  In  Toland's  Description  (1711)  he 
refers  only  to  the  paved  and  tree-shaded  terrace  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  High  Street.  In  his  New  Description,  written  most  probably 
before  1718,  he  speaks  of  the  new  Terrace  opposite  to  the  first, 
"lately  wrought  over  a  paved  walk  of  considerable  length  .  .  .  called 
the  New  Parade."5  This  was  almost  certainly  Parkhurst's  work. 
Again,  the  Lloyd's  writer  says  that  Parkhurst  planted  a  long  walk 
of  elms  running  through  the  town  and  out  to  the  Old  Well.  That  the 
avenues  were  the  property  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  therefore  the 
planting  of  them  his  work,  is  shown  by  Pownall's  story  of  Sir  Joseph 
Mawbey's  destruction  and  sale  of  the  trees  about  1805,  when  he 
made  a  promise,  never  fulfilled,  to  give  £200  towards  the  building  of 
a  market-house,  and  to  make  the  market  toll-free  for  seven  years.6 
Parkhurst  then  played  his  part  as  Lord  of  the  Manor  both  at  the  Old 
Well  and  in  the  town.  Epsom  by  the  second  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  no  longer  a  mere  country  village  but  a  developed  spa. 
It  had  aU  that  was  wanted  in  the  way  of  diversions  in  a  setting  of 
natural  charm. 

■K.R.O.,  31/1/7.                  2K.R.O.,  31/1/8.  3  K.R.O.,  31/1  /10. 

*  The  writer  is  obliged  to  Miss  Rosenfeld,  joint  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Theatre  Research,  for  this  information. 

5  Toland,  n.  101.  6  Pownall,  61. 
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VII.  THE  CLOSING  OF  THE  OLD  WELL 

There  is  only  one  version  of  the  closing  of  the  Old  Well,  that  of 
Lloyd's  anonymous  contributor.  "At  this  time,"  he  says  [i.e.  just 
after  the  opening  of  the  New  Wells  in  1707),  "the  Old  Wells  were 
held  by  lease  for  seven  years  by  John  Grant,  John  Maynard  and 
Daniel  Ellicar."  The  Court  Rolls  tell  us  something  about  these  men. 
John  Grant,  joiner,  was  the  owner  of  the  land  just  south  of  Living- 
ston's Grove.  He  may  have  been  the  builder  of  the  Folly.  He  lent 
money  and  bought  property  on  mortgage.  He  made  a  businesslike 
settlement  of  property  when  his  son  John,  a  soap-boiler,  married 
Barbara  Carr,  of  London.   He  died  in  1712.1 

John  Maynard,  gentleman,  lent  money  on  mortgage  on  13  October 
1693  to  J.  Steer,  the  baker,  who  lived  on  the  north  side  of  High 
Street  and  who  once  had  considered  buying  land  from  Humphrey 
Beane.  In  1694  Maynard  died,  and  in  the  Court  of  25  June  1694  his 
widow  granted  a  new  mortgage  to  Steer.2  On  28  October  1698  Steer 
sold  the  two  messuages  occupied  by  himself  and  his  son  to  Maynard 
the  younger.3  In  1711  John  Maynard,  son  of  the  widow,  died  and 
she  was  granted  a  licence  to  let  her  property  for  twenty-one  years.4 

Daniel  Ellicar,  bricklayer,  bought  6  acres  of  land  from  J.  Mathew, 
a  carpenter,  on  27  October  1694.  In  1711  he  died.5  Now,  assuming, 
as  is  most  likely,  that  these  deaths  were  reported  at  the  next  courts 
following,  Ellicar  died  between  November  1710  and  May  1711, 
Maynard  between  May  and  October  1711,  and  Grant  between  April 
and  October  1712. 

The  Lloyd's  man  goes  on,  "To  these,  then,  Livingston  made 
application  to  purchase  the  remainder  of  the  lease,  on  condition  they 
could  get  another  for  twenty-one  years,  to  commence  after  the 
expiration  of  the  first,  which  would  be  in  1715."  Now,  if  Livingston 
made  his  arrangements  with  these  men  themselves,  his  taking  over 
the  lease  must  have  occurred  not  later  than  May  1711,  when  the 
first  death,  that  of  Ellicar,  was  reported,  and  probably  some  time 
earlier. 

A  very  natural  question  arises  here.  Why  did  not  Livingston 
himself  approach  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  secure  the  new  lease  that 
was  to  begin  in  1715?  The  speculation  may  be  hazarded  that 
Livingston  had  engaged  in  sharp  practice  in  connection  with  Anne 
Emerson's  lease  when  he  started  his  New  Wells,  that  this  had  been 
pointed  out  by  Parkhurst  at  the  time,  and  that  Livingston  felt  in 
consequence  that  the  lord  of  the  manor  would  not  grant  the  lease  to 
him.  Another  guess  is  that  the  lord  was  annoyed  by  the  success  of 
the  New  Wells  and  would  have  prevented,  had  he  known  what  was  in 
the  wind,  his  own  Old  Well,  on  which  he  was  spending  a  good  deal  of 
money,  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  business  rival.  It  may  be 
noted  that  Livingston's  insistence  that  the  three  lessees  should  get 

1  K.R.O.,  31/1/6.    (14  October  1712).  2  K.R.O.,  31  /l  /4. 

3  K.R.O.,  31/1/5. 

4  K.R.O.,  31/1/6.    (11  October  1711).  6  Ibid.  (22  May  1711). 
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the  long  lease  before  he  would  take  over  the  remainder  of  the  short 
one  enabled  him  to  avoid  coming  into  contact  with  the  lord  of  the 
manor  at  all.  It  looks  like  an  underhand  business.  Twice  Livingston 
seems  to  have  engaged  in  sharp  practice  by  the  manipulation  of 
leases. 

To  return  to  the  main  argument.  Livingston  took  over  the  lease 
of  the  Old  Well  before  22  May  1711,  when  the  death  of  Daniel  Ellicar 
is  recorded.  Now  Lloyd's  writer's  argument  is  that  Livingston  shut 
down  the  Old  Well  "soon  after"  he  got  possession  of  it.  This  is  the 
crux.  How  long  did  Livingston  leave  the  Old  Well  open?  If  he  shut 
it  down  at  once,  then  he  was  the  "wicked  apothecary."  If  he  kept 
it  open  for  an  appreciable  time,  then  he  was  a  business  man  who 
owned  two  enterprises  and  wanted  both  to  do  well. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  Celia  Fiennes  provides  the 
proof  that  Livingston  kept  the  Old  Well  open  for  a  considerable  time. 
On  her  second  visit  to  Epsom  she  went  to  the  Old  Bowling  Green  in 
the  town  and  says:  "this  is  belonging  to  the  great  tavern  or  eating 
house."1  Now  Miss  Fiennes  had  seen  the  earlier  New  Inn  in  1701 
and  was  noting  a  change  that  had  occurred  since  her  last  visit.  She 
could  not  possibly  have  described  the  former  building,  a  small  affair 
which  with  20  acres  of  land  cost  only  £200  in  1662,  and  on  which 
William  Stewart  had  paid  a  fine  of  only  £32,  as  a  "great  tavern." 
She  must  have  had  before  her  eyes  the  present  imposing  structure. 
Now,  we  have  seen  that  the  date  of  the  licence  for  demolishing  the 
earlier  inn  was  August  1716. 2  Allowing  some  months  for  building  the 
new  place,  the  date  of  Celia  Fiennes'  second  visit  may  be  put  at  the 
earliest  in  the  summer  of  1717. 

Again,  on  this  second  visit  she  went  also  to  the  New  Wells.  "The 
Upper  Green,"  she  says,  was  "many  steps  up,  where  are  gentlemen 
bowling,  Ladies  walking,  the  benches  round  to  sit,  there  are  little 
shopes,  and  a  gaming  or  dancing  room;  the  same  man  at  the  Wells 
keeps  it."3  Therefore,  after  the  present  New  Inn  was  built,  i.e. 
after  August  1716,  and  almost  certainly  in  the  summer  of  1717, 
John  Livingston  was  in  possession  of  both  the  Old  Well  and  the 
New  Wells,  and  kept  both  open  to  visitors,  for  Miss  Fiennes  saw  also 
at  this  time  the  new  buildings  that  Parkhurst  had  erected  there.4 
Livingston  therefore  kept  the  Old  Well  open  for  at  least  six  years 
after  getting  possession  of  the  leases  in  1711.  Six  years  is  not  "soon 
after,"  as  the  Lloyd's  man  says,  but  a  considerable  period  of  time, 
amply  long  enough  for  Livingston  to  discover  whether  the  Old  Well 
was  paying  its  way. 

It  is  worth  while  to  dwell  on  this  crucial  point.  Why  did  Living- 
ston want  to  control  the  Old  Well  in  addition  to  the  New  Wells? 
We  can  only  suppose  that  he  aimed  at  monopoly.  His  New  Wells 
had  been  open  for  four  years  and  were  prospering.  It  is  a  gratuitous 
assumption  that  he  got  possession  of  the  Old  Well  for  the  purpose  of 
closing  it.   It  is  surely  more  probable  that  he  acquired  the  Old  WeD 

1  Celia  Fiennes,  p.  350.  2  Cf.  p.  25,  above. 

3  Celia  Fiennes,  p.  350.  *  Cf.  p.  22,  above. 
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in  the  hope  it  would  flourish,  so  that  he  might  get  a  return  on  the 
money  spent  on  buying  the  twenty-one  years'  lease.  What  con- 
ceivable reason  could  there  have  been  for  killing  one  of  his  geese,  if 
both  were  laying  golden  eggs?  In  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  he  waited 
for  six  years,  by  which  time  he  was  well  able  to  judge  that  to  keep 
the  Old  Well  open  any  longer  would  involve  him  in  monetary  loss. 

There  are  certain  general  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account 
here,  which  make  this  extremely  hkely.  First,  conditions  in  Epsom 
must  be  considered.  The  present  writer  has  shown  elsewhere  that 
the  supply  of  water  from  the  Old  Well  ran  short  from  time  to  time.1 
Then  Parkhurst  put  a  pump  on  the  Old  WeU  before  1717,  when 
Celia  Fiennes  saw  it,  and  this  would  tend  to  use  up  the  water  more 
quickly.  Again,  Epsom  was  a  place  of  summer  resort  only.  In  the 
winter,  says  Defoe,  are  "good  nouses  shut  up  .  .  .  the  walks  out  of 
repair  .  .  .  the  people  out  of  the  town."2  Yet  again,  Celia  Fiennes 
notes  that,  "Epsom  shall  be  cluttered  with  company  from  Saturday 
to  Tuesday  and  then  they  many  times  go,  being  so  near  London,  so 
come  again  on  more  Saturdays."3  The  probability  is  that  week-end 
visitors  for  only  half  the  year  did  not  bring  enough  money  into  the 
town  to  keep  all  its  establishments  going.  And  the  first  place  to 
suffer  would  be  the  one  farthest  off.  Why  trudge  out  nearly  a  mile 
across  the  Common,  when  you  could  get  your  fun  in  the  town? 

By  Queen  Anne's  time  it  was  fun  that  people  wanted,  or,  more 
accurately,  organized  diversions.  Spas  were  becoming  social  com- 
munities in  which  pleasure  was  the  aim,  but  pleasure  civilized  and 
urbane.  The  mere  drinking  of  the  waters  was  not  enough.  The 
growth  of  this  fashion  is  illustrated  by  Defoe.  He  says,  "At  Epsom 
and  Tunbridge  they  go  more  for  the  diversion  of  the  season,  for  the 
mirth  and  company,  for  gaming  or  intriguing  or  the  like,"  whereas 
"here  [Sydenham  Wells]  they  go  for  mere  physic."4  In  his  account 
of  Tunbridge  Defoe  says  again,  "the  coming  to  the  Wells  to  drink 
the  water  is  a  mere  matter  of  custom ;  some  drink,  more  do  not  and 
few  drink  physically"5  (that  is,  for  medical  reasons).  And  of  Epsom 
itself  he  says,  "Then  you  drink  the  waters  or  walk  about  as  if  you 
did".6  We  may  take  it  then  that  the  fashion  of  drinking  the  waters 
was  now  passing.  This  being  so,  the  Old  WeU  was  too  far  from  the 
town  for  week-enders,  and  itself  began  to  pass  out  of  fashion.  And 
when  Toland  says  that  the  medical  men  of  Epsom  were  recom- 
mending people  rather  to  attend  the  social  functions  of  the  town  than 
to  drink  the  waters  of  the  Old  Well7  he  is  surely  sounding  the  knell 
of  the  day  that  is  passing.  Thus,  if  Livingston  "allured"8  people 
away  from  the  Old  Well,  he  did  it  by  offering  them  something  that 
they  wanted,  not  the  mere  formality  of  drinking  the  waters  but  an 
organized  social  hfe.  The  Old  Well  was  not  the  victim  of  Livingston's 
malevolence.   Visitors  to  Epsom  killed  it  by  neglect. 

For  at  least  six  years  John  Livingston  had  kept  the  Old  Well 

1  New  Light  on  Epsom  Wells,  p.  17.  2  Defoe's  Tour,  i.  162. 

3  Celia  Fiennes,  350.  4  Defoe's  Tour,  i.  157.  5  Defoe's  Tour,  i.  126. 

6  Ibid.,  i.  160.  7  Toland,  n.  104-5.  8  Cf.  p.  3,  above. 
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open.  People  had  had  the  opportunity  to  patronize  it,  but  had  not 
done  so  for  the  reasons  just  noted.  The  picture  is  that  of  a  business 
man  who  had  done  his  best  but  failed.  The  cost  of  upkeep  of  the 
apparently  quite  extensive  buildings  that  Parkhurst  had  erected  was 
greater  than  the  income  derived  from  its  patrons.  Economic  necessity 
was  too  strong  for  him,  and  after  at  least  six  years  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  close  down  the  Old  Well. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  spurious  waters  about  which  the 
Lloyd's  writer  is  so  indignant  should  be  considered.1  People  took 
them,  or  pretended  to,  as  Defoe  says,  but  without  concern.  What 
they  were  interested  in  was  the  excitement  of  the  social  life  con- 
centrated in  the  town.  Gambling,  bowls,  the  social  hour  in  the  tavern 
or  the  coffee  house,  music,  dancing,  conversation,  flirtation,  these 
were  the  pastimes  of  the  age.2  Horse  riding  over  the  Downs  and 
expeditions  to  Box  HiU  and  Dorking  were  the  more  active  forms  of 
recreation  for  Londoners,  and  the  impetus  to  these  developments 
came  from  Livingston.  He  was  the  first  in  the  field.  His  New  Wells 
were  the  focus  of  social  life,  and  it  is  certain  that  Epsom's  flourishing 
period  as  a  spa  did  not  begin  until  after  their  opening  in  1707.  It  is 
true  that  Parkhurst  did  his  best  to  improve  and  popularize  the  Old 
Well  at  about  the  same  time,  but  the  facts  of  geography  compelled 
a  decision  between  the  Common  and  the  Town  as  the  centre  of 
Epsom  Spa.  It  was  not  possible  to  combine  them  as  at  Bath,  where 
the  Pump  Room  was  also  the  centre  of  society.  They  were  too  far 
apart  for  both  to  flourish.  The  Town  won. 

It  must  be  noted,  too,  that  all  seems  to  have  depended  on  the 
New  Wells.  Defoe's  evidence  proves  that  Epsom  and  the  New  Wells 
were  flourishing  in  1724,  though  the  Old  Well  had  been  closed  for 
some  years.  Livingston  died  in  1727,  and  it  is  clear  from  the  second 
edition  of  Defoe's  Tour  that  Epsom  Spa  must  have  begun  to  decline 
at  once.  For  in  1738  all  that  the  new  editor  can  find  to  say  of  Epsom 
is  this.  "Epsom,  a  well-built  and  handsome  village,  which  abounds 
with  fine  houses,  the  retreats  principally  of  the  London  Merchants. 
It  was  very  much  frequented  a  few  Years  ago,  on  account  of  the 
Mineral  Waters,  which  issue  from  a  rising  ground  nearer  Ashted  than 
Epsom;  but  they  are  now  though  not  impaired  in  their  virtues,  yet 
pretty  much  so  in  their  reputation;  possibly  owing  more  than 
anything  else,  to  the  place  being  too  near  London  for  a  Journey  for 
the  Quality  and  Gentry;  according  to  the  old  Saying,  "Far-fetched 
and  dear  bought  is  fittest  for  the  Ladies."  The  Hall,  Galleries  and 
other  public  apartments  are  run  to  decay ;  and  there  remains  but  one 
house  on  the  spot,  which  is  inhabited  by  a  countryman  and  his  wife, 
who  carry  the  Waters  in  Bottles3  to  the  adjacent  places."4 

1  See  note  on  p.  32. 

2  For  description  of  pastimes  at  Epsom  Spa  see  Defoe's  Tour,  i.  159  et  seq. 

3  There  is  in  Guildford  Museum  a  bottle,  found  on  Woodcote  golf-course 
(plate  V),  which  Mr.  Bernard  Rackham,  F.S.A.,  thinks  is  almost  certainly  an 
example  of  these  bottles. 

4  Defoe's  Tour  (5th  Edition),  i.  239. 
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This  contemporary  epitaph  on  Epsom  Spa  stresses  two  geographical 
facts.  First,  that  the  Old  Well  was  nearer  to  Ashstead  than  to  Epsom, 
implying  that  it  was  too  far  from  the  town.  Second,  that  Epsom  was 
too  near  London  to  have  an  independent  life  of  its  own.  "The 
Quality  and  Gentry"  wanted  to  go  further  afield  than  Epsom,  while 
wealthy  Londoners  found  too  many  of  their  own  class  already 
residing  here.  When  they  wanted  a  holiday  they  demanded  a  change 
of  society.  At  all  events  Epsom  was  already  the  place  where  many 
London  merchants  had  built  their  fine  houses.  And  in  the  residential 
character  of  Epsom  lies  the  key  to  its  proper  development,  as 
Toland  saw. 


Special  Note  on  The  Spurious  Waters 

These  spurious  waters  remain  a  mystery.  I  have  tried  in  this 
work  to  make  no  statement  that  is  unsupported  by  evidence.  I 
therefore  stress  the  speculative  nature  of  the  following  suggestion 
by  reducing  it  to  a  note  and  using  the  first  person.  In  the  years 
1707-1 1 ,  when  the  Old  Well  was  in  the  hands  of  Grant,  Maynard  and 
Ellicar,  Livingston  may  have  bought  the  Old  Well  water,  in  quantity 
perhaps,  and  mixed  it  with  the  water  from  the  New  Well.  After  all, 
the  public  had  been  buying  the  Old  Well  water  in  bottles  since  the 
time  of  Pepys.  In  the  period  1711-17,  when  both  places  were 
Livingston's,  it  was  simpler  still  to  transfer  the  water.  Then,  from 
1717-27,  when  the  public  neglected  the  Old  Well  and  it  was  closed, 
to  transport  the  wrater  was,  as  it  were,  a  domestic  matter.  One  may 
suppose  that  the  carrying  of  the  water  was  not  done  too  openly. 

How,  then,  was  it  used?  The  Lloyd's  writer,  the  only  authority 
for  the  existence  of  the  spurious  waters,  says  that  the  water  was 
conveyed  to  the  end  of  the  Assembly-room  by  underground  pipes. 
Now,  nothing  could  be  simpler  than,  at  some  point  in  the  system  of 
pipes,  to  introduce  the  Old  Well  water  and  let  it  flow  with  the  water 
from  the  New  Well  into  the  "basin"  built  in  the  Assembly  Room. 
Thus,  the  public  had  the  genuine  waters,  but  in  a  diluted  form. 

None  of  the  literary  sources  carries  any  hint  that  there  is  any 
difference  between  the  waters  of  the  Old  and  New  Wells.  Toland  and 
Defoe  speak  of  the  New  Wells  as  if  the  waters  were  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Old.  And  Celia  Fiennes  above  all  was,  one  may  say,  an  expert 
in  medicinal  waters.  In  her  journeys  she  visited  some  twenty  places 
where  there  were  springs  and  wells  and  makes  comparisons  of  the 
waters.  Barnet  and  Shooters  Hill,  for  example,  were  like  Epsom. 
In  1717  she  went  to  both  the  Old  Well  and  the  New  Wells  and  makes 
no  comment.  I  feel  sure  that  had  there  been  any  marked  difference 
in  the  waters  Celia  Fiennes  would  have  noted  it.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  the  waters  of  the  New  Wells  were  not  spurious,  but 
the  genuine  Old  Well  water  in  a  diluted  form.  This  hypothesis  has 
at  least  the  merits  of  simplicity  and  economy. 
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VIII.  JOHN  TOLAND  AND  EPSOM  SPA 

What  then  was  Epsom  Spa  like?  John  Toland's  Description  of 
Epsom,  with  the  Humours  and  Politicks  of  the  Place:  in  a  letter  to 
Eudoxa,  written  in  1711,  gives  the  full  picture.  This,  the  work  of  a 
scholar  and  a  professional  author,  has  been  treated  as  carelessly  as 
was  the  Lloyd's  article.  Just  as  the  latter  was  uncritically  allowed  to 
become  the  source  of  the  legend  of  the  wicked  apothecary,  so  the 
picturesque  "period"  passages  of  Toland's  essay  have  been  quoted, 
sometimes  at  length,  but  only  as  illustrative  matter,  and  again 
uncritically.  Toland  gives  solid  information  about  Epsom  Spa,  and 
his  clear  and  vivid  statements  of  what  he  himself  observed  can  be 
accepted  as  authoritative  in  contrast  with  the  blurred  outlines  and 
and  insinuations  of  the  anonymous  writer  for  the  press,  who  was 
in  any  case  writing  sixty-two  years  after  the  opening  of  the  New 
Wells. 

Toland  has  his  place  in  the  history  of  English  thought.  The  Deist 
movement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  occupied  the  con- 
troversialists for  a  generation,  is  one  of  the  less  stimulating  phases 
of  the  age-long  debate  between  the  champions  of  reason  on  the  one 
side  and  of  revelation  on  the  other.  It  is  not  necessary  to  deal  with 
it  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  Toland's  Christianity  not 
Mysterious  (1696),  with  its  provocative  title,  has  been  called  the 
"signal  gun  which  brought  on  the  general  action."1  Although  Locke 
was  drawn  early  into  the  battle,  more  heat  than  light  was  generated, 
and  Toland  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  typical  freethinker,  and  was 
the  main  target  of  the  orthodox  disputants.  It  is  said  that  for  a  time 
it  was  dangerous  to  speak  to  him.  His  book  was  condemned  by  a 
Middlesex  jury  and  he  fled  to  Ireland,  where  persecution  was  again 
his  lot. 

Toland's  life  could  hardly  have  been  a  happy  one.  He  was  born  in 
Ireland  and  at  the  age  of  16  was  converted  to  Protestantism. 
Supported  by  a  group  of  dissenters,  he  studied  at  Glasgow,  Ley  den 
and  Oxford.  His  chief  work  was  published  when  he  was  25  years  old, 
a  year  after  he  left  Oxford.  Then  for  some  years  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  bookseller's  hack.  However,  in  1701  he  was  taken  by  Lord 
Macclesfield  on  a  deputation  that  presented  the  Act  of  Settlement  to 
Sophia,  Electress  Dowager  of  Hanover.  Macclesfield's  death  soon 
afterwards  was  a  setback  to  Toland's  hopes.  He  was  back  in  London 
in  1705  and  writing  to  Harley  to  ask  for  a  job.  Again  he  went  abroad, 
visiting  Hanover,  Diisseldorf,  Vienna,  Prague  and  Holland,  where 
he  met  Prince  Eugene.  He  was  back  in  England  in  1710.  In  1711 
came  his  Description  of  Epsom.  For  the  next  six  years  he  seems  to 
have  divided  his  time  between  Epsom  and  London,  and  was  actively 
writing  pamphlets  on  topical  subjects,  in  favour  of  the  Hanoverian 
Succession,  against  Sacheverell  and  so  on.  In  1718  he  moved  to 
Putney,  where  he  lived  in  lodgings  at  a  carpenter's.   He  still  wrote 

1  Stephen:  History  of  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Cap.  I. 
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actively,  now,  however,  rather  on  religious  and  philosophic  themes. 
He  died  at  Putney  in  1722,  being  supported  toward  the  end  by 
Lord  Molesworth.1 

One  may  imagine  that  in  1711,  at  the  age  of  41,  the  essentially 
solitary  and  uncertain  sort  of  life  he  had  been  living  left  Toland 
unsatisfied.  In  the  Epsom  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  he  found  what  he 
needed.  As  he  says  in  the  Description,  "As  I  prefer  Retirement  to 
Solitude  and  so  would  have  it  in  my  power  to  be  alone  or  in  company, 
I  cou'd  be  nowhere  better  fitted."2  But  again,  Toland  was  by 
nature  a  student,  and  so,  he  tells  Eudoxa:  "You'll  imagine  to  see  me 
wandering  as  void  of  care  as  of  ambition,  and  always  a  book  in  my 
hand  or  in  my  head."3 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  what  is  obviously  an  early  and 
perhaps  the  first  draft  of  his  Letter  to  Eudoxa.  It  looks  as  if  it 
survived  only  by  accident,  for  it  is  written  on  the  back  of  a  piece  of 
Greek  prose  that  is  in  beautiful  script.  Headed  simply  "Epsom"  in 
the  top  left-hand  corner,  it  consists  of  a  series  of  jottings  concerning 
country  pleasures.  The  first  group  shows  Toland  feeling  after  the 
beauty  of  landscape,  with  the  parallel  of  Sculpture  in  mind  "muscling 
as  well  as  colouring  and  drapery,"  and  so  on.  Then  follows  a  section 
on  rural  seclusion — "No  disposition  so  fit  as  to  read  Horace  and 
Virgil  as  that  in  which  they  wrote,  retirement."  Reference  is  made 
to  Epicurus.  In  short  it  is  a  collection  of  cliches  drawn  from  the 
classical  tradition:  Oreads,  Muses,  the  Graces,  silvered  moss, 
flowery  thyme  and  the  rest.  His  experiences  of  foreign  courts  and 
his  attempts  to  obtain  a  post  from  his  great  acquaintances  had  alike 
been  disappointing,  and  in  Epsom  he  found,  in  the  words  of  the 
draft;  "refuge  from  the  toil,  the  noise  and  impertinence  of  the 
world."  But  Epsom  had  more  to  give  than  a  merely  negative  escape 
from  the  difficulties  of  living. 

He  tells  us  he  lived  at  Woodcote.  Perhaps  this  first  draft  was 
written  soon  after  his  arrival  there  and  sets  out  the  first  impressions 
made  on  a  student  of  the  classics  by  its  quiet,  rural  beauty.  Presently 
he  walked  to  Epsom  and  there  he  found  a  society  with  its  own 
intrinsic  virtues,  worthy  of  the  attention  of  a  philosopher.  His 
final  account  of  Epsom  therefore  consists  largely  of  a  description  of 
of  the  social  scene  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  that  has 
not  yet  been  extracted  from  it,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  do  this, 
arranging  the  facts  under  three  headings:  the  organized  life  of  the 
Spa,  the  closing  of  the  Old  Well,  and  the  advantages  of  Epsom  as  a 
place  of  residence. 

First,  the  fife  of  Epsom  Spa  falls  into  an  easy  and  natural  rhythm. 
In  the  mornings  people  amuse  themselves  on  the  two  bowling  greens 
and  to  them  they  return  in  the  evenings.  The  ladies  with  their 
escorts  stroll  through  the  Grove,  mount  the  steps  to  the  New  Wells 
and  listen  to  Livingston's  consort  of  music,  or  watch  the  men  at 
bowls  or  take  coffee,  while  other  groups  move  in  the  opposite 

1  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

2  Toland,  n.  115.  3  Ibid.,  n.  118. 
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direction,  to  the  Old  Bowling  Green  in  the  High  Street.  The  groups 
meet  and  gossip  together  and  pass  on ;  a  lively  scene,  which  can  now 
be  imagined  as  set  in  a  defined  area  of  Epsom  ground.1  The  evening 
dances  were  elaborate  affairs,  for  they  did  not  occur  every  night,  and 
the  dancers  made  a  point  of  looking  their  best. 

More  active  persons  went  horse-riding  on  the  Downs.  The  present 
race-course2  had  just  been  planned  and  was  used  as  a  sort  of  Rotten 
Row  to  which  people  went  in  their  coaches  in  order  to  see  the 
cavalcade.   Sunday  was  the  day  for  this.3 

All  this  seems  to  have  been  rational  routine.  A  more  difficult 
discipline  was  demanded  of  the  frequenters  of  coffee-houses.  In  that 
party-ridden  age  self-control  had  to  be  exercised  by  both  sides.  In 
Epsom  coffee-houses  Tories  did  not  stare  and  leer  at  a  Whig,  and 
Whigs  did  not  look  sour  and  whisper  when  a  Tory  came  in.4  Nor 
were  differences  about  religion  allowed  to  cause  dissension.  Abstract 
principles  were  subordinated  to  the  peace  of  society.  A  spirit  of 
social  virtue  reigned  in  Epsom  coffee-houses,  and  so  these  became  a 
school  of  tolerance  and  good  manners.  On  this  subject  we  may  take 
Toland's  word,  for  on  toleration  in  religion  and  tolerance  in  politics 
he  felt  strongly  and  wrote  much. 

Even  from  the  Letter  to  Eudoxa  these  great  themes  could  not  be 
excluded.  For,  immediately  after  his  description  of  the  good 
manners  in  Epsom  coffee-houses,  he  bursts  into  a  tirade  that  begins:5 
"Curst  be  these  Priests  and  Politicians  (as  they  are  sure  to  fall  sooner 
or  later  a  victim  to  good  sense)  who  so  industriously  propagate 
Discord  and  Inhumanity  in  Britain."6  He  continues  in  this  strain 
for  some  pages,  and  at  the  end  of  it  excuses  himself  for  thus  departing 
from  the  urbanity  of  tone  that  prevails  in  the  rest  of  the  Letter  by 
saying:  "A  just  indignation  at  our  senseless  quarrels  has  extorted 
this  censure,  like  some  episode  in  a  poem."7  Evidently  Toland  thinks 
of  the  Letter  as  something  different  in  kind  from  his  usual  argumen- 
tative and  polemical  pamphlets,  a  composition,  indeed,  comparable 
with  a  poem,  and  he  justifies  this  attack  on  intolerance  as  a  passage 
that  arises  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  behaviour  of  people  in  Epsom 
coffee-houses,  but  is  in  form  separable  from  the  main  theme.  Epsom 
society  seems  to  have  exhibited  just  those  standards  of  conduct  that 
Toland  admired  and  wanted  English  society  in  general  to  adopt. 
These  standards  were  maintained,  it  seems,  by  the  influence  of  a 
master  of  ceremonies.  "I  am  pritty  sure,"  he  goes  on,  "I  shall  be 
forgiven  for  this  transport  for  unity  by  our  Governor  himself.  So 
we  usually  call,  Madam,  a  Gentleman  of  our  society  here,  that  for 
good  humour,  good  breeding  and  good  living,  is  esteemed  by  all 
those  who  possess  or  understand  these  qualities.  He's  a  perfect 
enemy  to  all  party  disputes,  he's  the  arbiter  of  all  differences,  and  in 

1  Toland,  n.  102-3.  2  Maiden,  History  of  Surrey,  p.  302. 

3  Toland,  n.  112.  *  Toland,  n.  105. 

6  This  passage  is  omitted  by  Parker  in  his  transcript  of  the  Letter  in  his 
Surrey  Anthology. 

6  Toland,  n.  106.  7  Ibid.,  n.  108. 
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promoting  the  interests  of  this  town  'tis  plain  that  he  looks  upon 
virtue  as  its  own  reward."1  Epsom,  then  had  its  Beau  Nash. 

Perhaps  it  was  he  who  controlled  the  gamblers.  For  even  at 
gaming  tables,  though  to  Toland  who  was  no  gambler  the  crowds 
seemed  no  better  than  a  rout,  the  greatest  order  that  could  be 
expected  was  preserved. 

There  is  one  final  and  almost  decisive  mark  of  a  regulated  life  in 
Epsom  Spa.  In  a  postscript  to  his  letter  to  Eudoxa  Toland  adds: 
"I  forgot  to  tell  you,  Madam,  that  we  have  prayers  on  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays,  and  two  Sermons  every  Sunday,  not  to  speak  (unless 
among  friends)  of  a  Dissenting  Meeting-house."2  It  seems  that  the 
legendary  picture  of  Epsom  as  a  place  to  which  people  came  in  order 
to  escape  from  the  trammels  of  respectability  needs  modification. 
The  life  here  in  Queen  Anne's  reign  was  natural  and  healthy, 
sensible  and  civilized.  People  spent  much  of  the  day  in  the  open 
air,  playing  bowls  and  riding;  frequenters  of  coffee-houses  were 
expected  to  behave  themselves  and  did  so;  gamblers  sometimes 
quarrelled,  but  "Our  Governor"  was  at  hand  to  settle  disputes; 
there  were  concerts  daily  and,  at  least  at  weekends,  organized 
dances;  and  finally,  the  duties  of  religion  were  established  as  part 
of  the  normal  fife  of  the  Spa. 

Toland  also  throws  light  on  that  crux  of  Epsom's  history,  the 
closing  of  the  Old  Well.  Notice  first  his  phrase  "the  two  rival 
Bowling-greens."3  Here  the  operative  word  is  "rival."  It  hints  at 
the  economic  realities  behind  the  smooth  social  facade.  The  Old 
Bowling  Green  on  the  south  side  of  the  High  Street  was  competing 
with  Livingston's  bowling  green  at  the  New  Wells.  Each  had  its 
gaming  room,  its  little  shops  and  so  on  to  attract  customers.  Now,  if 
there  was  competition  between  the  two  bowling  greens,  both  in  the 
town,  there  must  have  been  a  fortiori  competition  between  the  New 
Wells  in  the  town  and  the  Old  Well  on  the  Common.  Toland  uses  a 
significant  phrase  in  this  connection.  Having  spoken  of  the  town, 
he  goes  on :  "Nor  is  my  pleasure  diminished  by  excursions  out  of  it. . . . 
The  Old  Wells  at  half  a  mile's  distance,  which  formerly  used  to  be 
the  meeting  place  in  the  forenoon  are  not  at  present  so  much  in 
vogue."4  There  are  three  clear  implications  here.  First,  that  the 
Old  Well  was  still  open  in  May  1711.  Second,  that  in  1711  the  Old 
Well  was  not  regarded  as  part  of  the  Epsom  scene  but  as  a  place 
outside  the  town,  for  to  get  to  it  was  an  excursion.  Third,  that  the 
Old  Well  was  out  of  favour.  It  was  the  meeting  place  "formerly." 
Though  Parkhurst  had  done  much  to  improve  the  amenities  there, 
they  were  not  sufficiently  attractive  to  make  the  Old  Well  an  integral 
part  of  the  life  of  the  Spa.  The  journey  to  it  was  no  longer  thought 
to  be  worth  while.  This  evidence  of  Toland's  fits  in  with  and  confirms 

1  Toland,  n.  108. 

2  This  is  the  earliest  mention  of  the  Congregational  Church.  Under  the  will  of 
Mrs.  Fawkner  the  present  site  was  given  to  the  Church  as  a  freehold  under 
trust  in  1721.   K.R.O.,  31/1/9.    (20  February  1720/1). 

8  Toland,  n.  102.  *  Toland,  n.  111. 
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the  tendency  to  neglect  the  drinking  of  the  waters  which  was  noted 
in  Chapter  5.  Livingston's  New  Wells,  which  had  now  been  open  for 
four  years,  provided  what  people  wanted,  for  all  diversions  were 
found  in  the  village  "in  greater  perfection."1  Before  the  Old  Well 
was  closed,  therefore,  it  was  no  longer  a  normal  part  of  the  life  of 
Epsom  Spa.  The  change  of  public  taste  is  incidentally  shown  by 
Toland's  later  remark  that  the  hunting  of  a  pig  at  the  Old  Well  "is 
infinitely  more  becoming  the  boys  who  perform  it  than  the  spectators 
who  employ  'em."2  Evidently,  such  bucolic  amusements  were 
beneath  the  attention  of  men  of  taste.  It  was  not  worth  while  to 
make  the  journey  out  to  the  Old  Well  for  this  sort  of  thing. 

But  perhaps  the  most  significant  statement  of  all  regarding  this 
change  of  fashion,  and  the  one  that  gives  the  strongest  reason  for  the 
closing  of  the  Old  Well,  is  this.  "Our  Doctors,  instead  of  prescribing 
the  waters  for  the  vapours  or  the  spleen,  order  their  patients  to  be 
assiduous  at  all  public  meetings,  knowing  that  (if  they  are  not  them- 
selves of  the  number)  they'll  find  abundant  occupation  to  laugh  at 
bankrupt  fortune-hunters,  crazy  or  superannuated  beaus,  marry'd 
coquets,  intriguing  prudes,  richly  drest  waiting  maids  and  com- 
plimenting footmen."3  This  sounds  like  the  list  of  characters  in  an 
eighteenth-century  comedy.  According  to  Toland,  then,  it  was  "as 
good  as  a  play"  to  observe  the  variety  of  persons  at  the  gaming  tables 
or  assemblies  of  Epsom.  Doctors  advised  their  patients  not  to  bother 
about  the  waters,  not  to  make  the  excursion  out  of  the  town  to  take 
them,  but  to  get  rid  of  their  "blues"  (which  the  writer  takes  to  be 
the  modern  equivalent  of  vapours  and  spleen)  by  active  participation 
in  the  varied  and  pretty  sensible  social  life  of  Epsom  Spa.  It  is  no 
matter  for  surprise,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  attendance  at  the 
Old  Well  was  falling  away. 

Lastly,  Toland  had  a  purpose  in  writing.  The  Lloyd's  man  over 
half  a  century  later  was  to  try  to  make  the  Old  Well  a  place  of  resort 
and  fashion  once  again.  Toland  in  1711  was  not  merely  praising 
Epsom  Spa  but  was  also  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  Epsom  as  a 
place  of  residence,  and  was  looking  to  the  future  as  much  as  to  the 
present.  The  Spa  was  a  good  thing.  But  Toland  looked  through  it 
to  the  underlying  excellence  of  Epsom  as  a  place  of  residence. 
Writing  to  a  lady,  he  emphasizes  the  abundance  of  supplies,  the 
peasants  calling  at  the  houses  with  vegetables,  game  and  meat,4  the 
daily  market  in  the  town,5  the  shops  well  stocked  with  useful  and 
fancy  goods. 

Then  towards  the  end  of  his  letter,  he  asks  Eudoxa  to  communi- 
cate it  to  "noblest  Cheruscus",6  who  had  decided  to  buy  a  house  in 
Epsom.  For  the  gentleman,  Toland  urges  the  rural  sports  available, 
such  as  riding,  hunting,  horse-racing,  fishing  and  cricket,  and  the 

Poland,  ii.  111.  2Ibid.,  n.  112.  3  Ibid.,  n.  104-5. 

4  Toland,  n.  109.  5  Ibid.,  n.  110. 

6  Toland,  n.  114.  Misprinted  in  Parker  as  "noble  St.  Cheruscus."  The 
Cherusci  were  the  German  tribe  that  destroyed  the  legions  of  Varus  in  A.D.  9. 
Was  Cheruscus  a  soldier? 
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walks  and  excursions  offered  by  Woodcote,  Ashstead,  Box  Hill  and 
the  yew  groves  of  Mickleham.  For  all  these:  "Epsom  is  the  place 
you  must  like  above  all  others",1  and  Cheruscus  must  remember  that 
all  these  country  pleasures  he  within  easy  reach  of  London,  by 
stage-coach,  wagon  and  the  ordinary  post. 

Having  reminded  Eudoxa  that  in  his  lodging  at  Woodcote  he 
always  has  "a  bottle  of  Hermitage  and  a  plate  of  olives  for  a  select 
friend,  with  an  early  rose  to  present  a  young  lady  as  an  emblem  of 
discretion  no  less  than  of  beauty",2  he  comes  to  his  peroration,  in 
which  Toland  says  he  is  happier  in  his  rural  retreat  than  in  the  courts 
of  princes.  And  so  "you  may  depend  upon  it  that  as  none  is  higher 
in  my  esteem  so  none  is  oftener  in  my  thoughts  than  the  every  way 
incomparable  Eudoxa."  He  remains  her  "faithful,  obedient, 
devoted  servant,  Britto-Batavus." 

We  have  shown  that  Toland's  letter  to  Eudoxa  is  something  more 
than  a  quaint  period  piece.  Nor  is  it  wholly  eulogistic.  He  says: 
"It  is  plain  we  are  not  in  Heaven  here,  though  we  may  be  justly  said 
to  be  in  Paradise,  a  place  co-habited  by  innocence  and  guilt,  by  folly 
and  fraud  from  the  beginning".3  Enough,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  said 
to  establish  it  as  a  serious  documentary  source  for  Epsom's  history, 
and  not  as  a  mere  bit  of  picturesque,  illustrative  writing.  Let 
justice  be  done  to  "poor  Toland." 

It  has  been  said  that  Toland  saw  the  true  future  of  Epsom  as  a 
place  of  residence.  We  will  conclude  by  extracting  from  the  Court 
Rolls  some  facts  tending  to  show  that  Toland  was  right.  The  Con- 
gregational Church  was  estabhshed  on  its  own  freehold  land  in  1721. 4 
Again  in  the  Survey  of  1680  the  parish  school  in  Church  Street  is 
mentioned.  But  a  more  advanced  school  was  set  up  in  George  I's 
reign.  A  James  Heacock,  sometimes  referred  to  as  "ludi  Magister", 
sometimes  as  "writing  master",  set  up  a  school  here  in  1715, 5  a  sign 
that  Epsom  was  acquiring  a  settled  population.  Heacock's  first 
place  was  in  Church  Street,  but  on  26  April  1720  he  sold  it,  and 
bought  and  enlarged  some  property  in  High  Street.  However  in 
1724  he  seems  to  have  left  Epsom,  for  he  sold  the  property  in  the 
Court  of  22  October.  Still,  for  nine  years  in  the  reign  of  George  I 
Epsom  supported  a  small  academy.  Perhaps  the  South  Sea  Bubble 
made  things  look  rosy  in  1720,  and  he  enlarged  his  school  in  that 
year;  but  there  may  have  been  a  corresponding  contraction  in  the 
following  years.   At  any  rate  there  it  was  for  nine  years. 

But  the  final  and  decisive  proof  of  Epsom's  development  as  a 
residential  town  is  to  be  found  in  a  comparison  of  the  two  Manorial 
Surveys  of  1680  and  1755.6  In  1680  we  find  ten  persons  described 
as  Esquires  or  Gentlemen ;  in  1 755  there  are  thirty-three  persons  thus 
described.  In  1680  there  are  nine  people  whose  domicile  is  given  as 
London;  in  1755,  twenty-four.   For  the  class  of  yeoman,  there  were 

1  Toland,  n.  115.  2  Ibid.,  n.  116. 

3  Toland,  n.  105.  4  K.R.O.,  31/1/9.    (20  February  1720/1). 

6  Purchase  of  land  recorded  K.R.O.,  31/1/7.    (9  October  1715). 
6K.R.O.,  31/4/1,  and  31/4/2. 
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eleven  in  1680  and  twelve  in  1755 ;  but  of  these  twelve,  seven  are  only 
cottagers  and  four  others  are  domiciled  elsewhere.  But  a  remarkable 
figure  is  that  for  husbandmen:  in  1680  there  were  eleven,  in  1755 
none.  These  figures  show  that  Epsom  was  becoming  less  an  agri- 
cultural village  and  more  a  place  of  residence  for  the  gentry  and 
Londoners. 

Toland,  then,  had  analysed  the  life  of  Epsom  Spa  and  found  it 
satisfying  in  its  ease,  freedom  and  variety.  But  here  also,  he  saw, 
could  be  found  those  permanent  pleasures  of  the  countryside  that 
the  country  gentleman  of  the  century  just  opened  believed  to  be 
essential  to  the  good  life.  For  these  "Epsom  is  the  place  you  must 
like  above  all  others."  It  was  true  two  centuries  ago  and  is  true 
today. 

IX.  CONCLUSION 

Epsom  was  a  watering  place  for  just  over  a  century.  There  is 
now  contemporary  evidence  to  show  when  the  mineral  waters  were 
discovered.  In  August  1629  Abram  Booth  with  two  other  Dutchmen 
visited  Nonesuch  and  Epsom  Wells.1  He  says  the  Well  was  first 
found  a  few  years  before  his  visit — "is  over  eenige  jaeren  eerst 
gevonden."  This  is  imprecise,  but  is  clearly  evidence  for  a  date 
about  1620.  Booth  describes  the  sick  who  had  come  considerable 
distances  to  drink  the  water,  and  says  there  are  always  people  to  be 
found  on  the  great  heath  where  the  Well  is,  who  offer  the  waters  to 
visitors  in  glasses  and  other  vessels.  Here  is  a  contemporary  picture 
— and  the  earliest — of  the  primitive  origin  of  the  watering  place.2 

The  Well,  then,  was  discovered  about  1620.  It  was  much 
frequented  during  the  Commonwealth  and  in  Restoration  times  by 
the  kind  of  people  described  in  Shadwell's  play,  presumably,  a 
raffish  sort  of  people  who  had  nothing  in  particular  to  do.  No  steps 
were  taken  to  entertain  visitors  till  1670,  when  the  Old  Bowling 
Green  in  the  town  was  opened.  In  1675  the  Well  was  roofed  over  and 
an  open  walk  constructed  by  the  Lady  of  the  Manor. 

Not  till  the  century  was  turned  did  things  begin  to  move. 
Livingston  bought  the  land  for  his  Grove  in  1701,  joined  it  to  his 
New  Wells  (the  Old  Manor  House)  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  opened 
the  whole  to  the  public  on  Easter  Monday  1707.  In  the  same  year 
Parkhurst  became  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  began  to  erect  extensive 
buildings  at  the  Old  Well  and  plant  his  avenues  of  trees  in  the  town. 
Four  years  later  came  Toland's  Description  of  Epsom,  which  shows  a 
flourishing  Spa  in  existence. 

Next  came  building  in  the  town.    The  former  New  Inn  was 

1  Een  Diener  der  Oost-Indische  Compagnie  te  London  in  1629.  Journal  van 
Abram  Booth,  &c,  A.  Merens,  The  Hague,  1942.  Dr.  E.  S.  de  Beer,  the  editor  of 
the  definitive  edition  of  Evelyn's  Diary,  sent  the  relevant  extract  to  the 
writer.  This  by-product  of  his  wide  researches  has  settled  the  date  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Well,  for  which  guesses  ranged  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to 
1640.   The  present  writer  gladly  expresses  his  thanks  to  Dr.  de  Beer. 

2  The  first  known  drawing  of  Epsom  Old  Wells  is  shown  in  plates  II  and  III. 
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demolished  in  1716  and  the  present  building  erected  by  Sir  William 
Stewart.  This  is  a  critical  date.  It  disproves  the  legend  that  Epsom 
was  deserted  in  1715,  and  the  legend  that  magnificent  taverns  were 
built  here  about  1690.  It  also  shows  that  Celia  Fiennes's  second 
visit  occurred  in  1717  and  therefore  that  Livingston  kept  the  Old 
Well  open  for  at  least  six  years.  The  Spread  Eagle,  too,  began  to 
flourish  about  the  same  time.  In  and  after  1715  the  number  of 
barber-surgeons  and  apothecaries  increased.  In  the  same  year 
Heacock  opened  his  academy.  We  hear  of  J.  Lancaster,  "coffeeman," 
in  1716.1  His  coffee-house  was  on  the  site  of  the  now-demolished 
cafe  just  south  of  the  Albion,  and  the  pavement  from  here  to  the 
Magpie  was  known  as  Coffee-House  Walk  within  living  memory.2 
Incidentally  the  row  of  shops  facing  east  along  the  High  Street  was 
called  "Crosse  End"  at  that  time. 

Before  giving  a  final  estimate  of  Livingston's  work  and  character, 
one  must  quote  one  more  entry  about  him  from  the  Court  Rolls. 
It  does  not  mention  the  title  of  the  "New  Wells"  but  it  gives  a  fairly 
full  description  of  them  in  legal  terms. 

On  1  November  1717  it  is  recorded  that  Livingston  mortgaged  his 
New  Wells  to  Elizabeth  Greene  of  Sydenham,  widow,  for  £3,000. 
The  property  is  described  as  "all  that  common  messuage  or  tenement 
with  appurtenances,  houses,  &c  as  the  same  had  been  in  occupation 
of  Anne  Emerson  and  then  of  Elizabeth  Lewis,  part  of  which  was  a 
Bowling  Green,  all  of  which  messuages  &c  had  been  bought  by  John 
Livingston  from  John  Parsons,  Knight,  and  le  long  roomes  as 
occupied  by  Margaret  Bowes,  widow,  and  other  messuages  or 
tenements  used  for  a  Coffee-house  (Kuphipolium)3  in  occupation  of 
R.  Williams,  all  erected  by  John  Livingston."  (The  above  passage 
is  placed  between  inverted  commas  for  convenience.  It  is  in  fact 
a  free  translation  and  omits  a  good  deal  of  verbiage.)  In  this  entry 
we  have  the  first  description  of  the  fully-developed  New  Wells. 
Hitherto  there  has  only  been  mention  of  the  bowling  green,  but  now 
we  have  the  long  or  dancing  room,  and  the  coffee-house.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  New  WeUs  were  becoming  a  liability, 
since  at  this  same  court  Livingston  bought  land  from  J.  Lening, 
draper,  London,  and  J.  Ryall,  victualler,  London.  The  land  con- 
sisted of  parcels  or  strips  in  the  common  fields,  about  22  acres  in  all. 
Livingston  was  therefore  investing  in  agricultural  land,  a  perfectly 
normal  proceeding. 

Thus,  the  accumulated  evidence  aU  weighs  in  the  same  scale. 
Epsom  was  no  Spa  until  Livingston  opened  the  New  Wells.  After 
1707  appear  life,  variety,  organization  and  competition.  There  was 
competition  between  the  Old  Well,  newly  equipped  by  Parkhurst, 
and  the  New  Wells ;  between  the  Old  or  Lower  Bowling  Green  and 
the  new  or  Upper  Green,  between  Lancaster's  coffee-house  and 
Livingston's  Kuphipolium.   Public  demand  was  satisfied  with  what 

'K.R.O.,  31/1/8.    (17  October  1716). 

2  Verbal  information  from  Mr.  A.  Furniss,  now  deceased. 

3  This  is  a  modern  Greek  word. 
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was  provided  in  the  town  and  found  the  Old  Well  superfluous. 
Livingston  kept  the  Old  Well  open  for  at  least  six  years,  proved  that 
it  was  losing  money  and  so  closed  it. 

The  final  judgment  on  John  Livingston  must  be  that  he  was  a 
resourceful  man  who  did  in  fact  create  Epsom  Spa.  We  may  say 
that  he  manipulated  leases.  But  the  first  time  in  connection  with 
Anne  Emerson's  land  he  seems  to  have  had  no  difficulty  in  con- 
cluding his  bargain  with  Sir  John  Parsons.  If  it  was  the  new  Lord 
of  the  Manor  who  made  Livingston  act  so  hurriedly,  well,  the  lord 
himself  was  in  no  unassailable  moral  position,  and  one  cannot  see 
that  any  serious  legal  or  moral  crime  had  been,  or  might  have  been, 
committed.  On  the  second  occasion,  Livingston  merely  avoided 
coming  into  contact  with  the  lord.   This  was  diplomacy. 

Livingston  was  the  man  who,  after  the  townsfolk  had  neglected 
the  visitors  for  some  eighty  years,  set  about  doing  something  for  them 
and  succeeded  brilliantly,  as  Toland  shows.  The  townsfolk  followed 
his  lead,  as  did  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  for  twenty  years  Epsom 
Spa  was  a  true  Spa,  with  an  abundant  life,  fulfilling  all  the  functions 
which  the  age  demanded.  Then  on  24  May  1727  Livingston  died, 
three  weeks  after  his  wife.  With  his  death  the  Spa  collapsed,  and 
Epsom  developed  instead  into  a  country  town  where  wealthy  London 
merchants  built  their  residences. 

The  anonymous  writer  in  Lloyds  made  his  case  for  the  revival  of 
the  Old  Well  depend  on  the  blackening  of  Livingston's  reputation. 
Surely  it  was  possible  to  advertise  Mrs.  Hawkins's  Monday  morning 
breakfasts  in  some  more  seemly  manner.  The  result  of  the  present 
research  is  that  Livingston  must  be  acquitted  completely  of  the 
charge  urged  against  him  by  the  Lloyd's  writer  of  destroying  Epsom 
Spa.   On  the  contrary  he  created  it. 


ROMANO-BRITISH  FARMS  SOUTH  OF 
THE  HOG'S  BACK* 

BY 

ANTHONY  CLARK  and  JOHN  F.  NICHOLS 

SOUTH-WEST  of  Guildford  there  is  a  small,  well-defined  region 
of  sandy  hills  and  small  fertile  valleys,  six  miles  from  west  to 
east,  two  and  a  half  from  north  to  south ;  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  ridge  of  the  Hog's  Back,  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  River 
Wey  passing  Elstead  and  Godalming,  and  on  the  west  by  the  arid 
sand  of  the  Folkestone  Beds,  whose  sentinel  is  Crooksbury  Hill. 
The  extension  of  building  and  cultivation  in  recent  years  has 
produced  considerable  evidence  of  the  Romano-British  occupation 
of  this  pleasant  countryside ;  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
present  and  assess  most  of  this  evidence  and  also  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  fill  out  the  picture  by  collating  earlier  published  and 
unpublished  discoveries.  In  this  latter  connection  we  must  par- 
ticularly thank  Mr.  E.  E.  Harrison  of  Charterhouse  who  has  very 
generously  taken  the  trouble  to  furnish  us  with  details  of  material 
in  Charterhouse  Museum:  also  Mr.  Harrison  has  been  excavating, 
with  the  help  of  his  pupils,  an  Iron  Age  and  first-century  Romano- 
British  site  in  the  grounds  of  Charterhouse  itself,  and  when  his 
description  of  this  shortly  appears  it  will  considerably  augment  the 
present  paper,  and  should  throw  some  light  on  the  character  of  the 
native  occupation  just  before  the  Roman  invasion  and  the  subsequent 
romanization  in  this  district. 

As  at  Charterhouse,  the  two  main  sites  investigated  by  the  writers 
were  most  intensively  occupied  soon  after  the  conquest :  Binscombe  I 
was  first-century,  Hillbury  first-  and  second-century.  Both  produced 
querns,  but  only  at  Hillbury  was  there  any  building  material, 
apparently  representing  a  very  simple  house.  The  finds  from  the 
other  sites  tell  the  same  austere  story.  This  bespeaks  a  simple 
farming  community  only  superficially  romanized  and  probably 
typical  of  the  lowland  countryside  for  the  first  century  or  so  after 
the  conquest. 

The  concentration  of  finds  in  this  area  (see  Fig.  1)  seems  in  our 
present  state  of  knowledge  to  be  exceptional,  but  reasons  for  its 
attractiveness  to  settlers  in  this  period  are  easy  to  find:  as  Holmes 
has  pointed  out  in  a  previous  paper,1  the  early  growth  of  London  as 

*  The  Council  gratefully  acknowledges  a  grant  from  the  Council  for  British 
Archaeology  towards  the  cost  of  publication  of  this  paper. 
1Sy.A.C.  LI,  p.  26. 
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a  nodal  point  and  trading  centre  seems  to  have  attracted  a  consider- 
able satellite  population  to  the  surrounding  countryside,  a  population 
many  of  whom  probably  made  their  living  by  contributing  to  its 
greatly  increased  food  requirements.  Most  of  these  people  naturally 
settled  north  of  the  Downs,  but  our  area,  although  one  may  imagine 
far  enough  away  (about  35  miles)  from  the  metropolis  for  squatter 
occupation  to  have  been  possible,  had  very  positive  advantages. 
Communication  was  good :  as  the  map  shows,  the  two  tracks  of  the 
great  east-west  ridgeway,1  one  along  the  crest  of  the  Hog's  Back, 
the  other  along  the  more  broken  Greensand  ridge  to  the  south  of  it, 
pass  through  our  area;  indeed  the  majority  of  the  sites  seem  to  have 
been  grouped  along  the  latter  track.  Both  tracks  connect  with  the 
Wey,  which  could  have  given  direct  water  transport  to  London,  and, 
further  east  at  Dorking,  with  Stane  Street,  the  Roman  road  from 
Chichester  to  London.  The  region  must  also  have  been  attractive 
because  of  its  peculiarly  balanced  fertility.  All  around  he  Greensand 
Hills  mostly  of  heartbreaking  barrenness,  or  clayland  then  clothed 
with  intractable  forest ;  but  here  the  sand  is  extensively  covered  by  a 
deposit  known  as  "Loamy  Beds"  which,  around  Puttenham  par- 
ticularly, achieve  almost  the  startling  redness  of  Devon  soil.  These 
beds  are  too  light  to  support  dense  forest  and  are  thus  easily  cleared 
and  worked,  but  they  are  nevertheless  rich  enough  to  have  provided 
the  early  farmer  with  that  balance  of  workability  and  fertility  that 
he  normally  found  only  on  the  chalk  uplands ;  and  all  our  definitely 
early  sites  except  Binscombe  I  (where,  however,  the  soil  was  of  the 
same  type)  he  upon  or  very  near  this  deposit. 

Little  is  known  of  the  third-  and  fourth-century  occupation  of  the 
area,  but  many  of  the  old  sites  seem  to  have  been  abandoned  or 
rather  to  have  shifted  in  focus:  the  villa  at  Limnerslease,  Compton,2 
may  be  the  work  of  people  from  the  old  Compton  sites  (Sites  7 
and  8,  below) ;  the  people  of  Binscombe  I  possibly  transferred  to 
Binscombe  II,  either  into  a  more  substantial  dwelling  or  to  start  a 
commercial  tile-making  venture.  At  Hillbury,  the  very  few  tile 
fragments  and  possibly  third-century  sherds  found  perhaps  imply 
that  the  building  containing  brick  was  similarly  later  and  a  little 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  investigated  site. 

BINSCOMBE  I  (NG.  SU/972456) 

This  site  has  already  been  described  in  the  report  of  the  Council 
of  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society  for  1953  (Sy.A.C.  LIV,  p.  159), 
and  little  need  be  added.  During  the  building  of  new  houses  on  the 
Binscombe  Farm  Estate,  Godalming,  in  1953,  a  cremation  burial 
was  found,  and  a  brief  emergency  excavation  was  organized.  The 
site  stands  just  uphill  from  the  junction  of  the  Hythe  Beds  Sand  and 
the  Atherfield  Clay,  near  the  bottom  of  the  slope  from  the  top  of  the 

1  See  Mr.  Margary's  recent  survey  in  Arch.  J.  CIX,  pp.  39-53,  summarized 
in  Sy.A.C.  LII,  pp.  29-31. 

2  Sy.A.C.  XXVIII,  pp.  41-50. 
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Charterhouse  plateau,  half  a  mile  away,  to  ground  200  yards  away 
to  the  north-east  that  was  almost  certainly  marsh  in  ancient  times — 
a  westerly  extension  of  the  present  Peasmarsh. 

A  long  trench,  laid  out  where  are  now  the  front  gardens  of  nos. 

3  and  4,  Oak  Close,  produced  many  sherds  of  pottery  from  the  top 
soil  just  below  the  tilth.  The  hard  sand  subsoil  lay  at  a  depth  of 
2  to  3  feet  and  was  overlain  by  about  1  foot  of  soft  earthy  sand  that 
probably  represented  the  ancient  top-soil.  A  ditch  of  parabolic 
section,  uniformly  filled  with  light  brown  soil,  4  feet  wide  at  the  top 
and  penetrating  2  feet  6  inches  below  the  top  of  the  latter  layer,  was 
encountered  running  approximately  east-west  across  the  trench. 
A  second  trench  cut  across  the  projected  line  of  the  ditch  25  feet 
away  to  the  east,  the  only  side  available,  failed  to  locate  it,  and  it 
was  therefore  likely  to  have  been  part  of  a  small  enclosure.  The  rapid 
silting  yielded  nothing,  but  first-century  coarse  pottery  and  rotary 
hand-quern  fragments  were  found  in  the  upper  filling.  A  few  feet 
to  the  south,  the  main  trench  also  encountered  a  steep-sided  hollow, 
filled  with  brown  soil  with  some  clean  sand  silting,  with  a  fairly  level 
bottom  partly  covered  by  a  half-inch  layer  of  iron-pan  at  a  depth  of 

4  feet  6  inches  to  5  feet  below  the  modern  surface.  In  such  a  geological 
situation  as  obtains  at  this  site  (a  thin  sand  layer  overlying  clay), 
hollows  of  this  kind  often  occur  naturally;  but  it  could  have  been  a 
quarry  and,  if  so,  the  presence  of  the  iron-pan  (which  was  confined 
to  the  hollow  only)  would  attest  its  antiquity.  That  the  hollow  had 
not  been  altogether  effaced  until  some  time  within  the  last  400  years 
was  demonstrated  by  the  remains  in  its  filling  of  two  fires,  represented 
by  layers  of  charcoal  and  burnt  earth,  and  both  containing  frag- 
ments of  clay-pipe  stems,  at  a  depth  of  2  feet  from  the  modern 
surface. 

Many  sherds  were  picked  up  during  and  after  building  operations 
at  points  downhill  from  this  site,  especially  at  Binscombe  Crescent, 
about  100  yards  to  the  north,  and  in  general  these,  as  the  pottery 
analysis  will  show,  were  later  than  the  pottery  from  the  excavated 
site. 


BINSCOMBE  II  (NG.  SU/969459) 

Romano-British  pottery  was  found  in  October  1958  by  Mr.  E. 
Etherington  while  trenching  in  the  north  corner  of  his  garden  at 
"Eston,"  Binscombe  Lane,  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north-west  of 
Binscombe  I.  Mr.  Etherington  very  kindly  informed  the  writers  and 
assisted  them  in  making  a  small  excavation.  A  trench  8  feet  by 
6  feet  picked  up  the  beginning  of  a  ditch  rapidly  expanding  in 
width  and  depth  towards  the  north-west  face  of  the  trench  and 
containing  a  medley  of  potsherds,  animal  bones  and  building 
materials,  with  fragments  of  charcoal  and  lumps  of  baked  clay,  all 
suggestive  of  a  deposit  made  in  Roman  times  of  rubbish  that  had 
previously  accumulated  elsewhere.  The  building  material  comprised 
broken  roof-tiles,  hollow  brick  voussoirs,  bonding  tiles  and  box 
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flue-tiles,  generally  broken  and  abraded  and  without  any  trace  of 
mortar  or  plaster.  Some  of  the  tiles  appeared  to  have  cracked  in 
firing,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  impossible  that  the  rubbish  was  in  some 
way  associated  with  a  tile-kiln.  The  pottery  included  sherds  of 
samian  ware  of  the  second  century,  among  which  were  pieces  of  two 
form  37  bowls  with  figure-decoration  identified  by  Miss  Grace 
Simpson  as  in  the  style  of  Paternus,  who  worked  in  Central  Gaul 
during  the  Antonine  period.  A  fragment  of  a  vessel  of  form  31  bore 
a  potter's  stamp  which  Mr.  Adrian  Oswald  thought  might  be  that  of 
Matugenus  of  Lavoye.  The  coarse  pottery  was  mainly  local  products 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  extending  possibly  to  the  fourth. 
There  were  faint  suggestions  in  the  surface-contours  of  the  adjoining 
field  of  the  possibility  of  a  building  nearby  and  it  is  hoped  that 
opportunity  may  occur  for  a  further  and  more  thorough  investigation. 

HILLBURY  (NG.  SU/9 15469) 

Puttenham  Common  lies  wholly  upon  the  Loamy  Beds  deposit. 
Its  northern  boundary  follows  the  Greensand  ridgeway  as  recently 
defined  by  Mr.  Margary,1  and  its  highest  part  is  a  level  plateau 
stretching  for  half  a  mile  from  the  woodland  on  the  east  side  of  the 
common  to  Hillbury  Camp  on  the  west  side,  above  the  precipitous 
slope  to  the  stream  now  dammed  to  form  Trout  Pond,  more  than 
a  hundred  feet  below.  Hillbury  Camp,  which  has  given  its  name  to 
the  plateau,  has  often  been  called  Roman  because  it  is  approxi- 
mately rectangular  and  probably  because  the  only  remains  found 
anywhere  near  it  have  been  Romano-British;  but  it  is  clearly  a 
promontory  camp2  and  thus  probably  of  Iron  Age  date:  the  north 
and  south  ramparts  run  contour-wise,  and  the  eastern  rampart  cuts 
across  the  neck  of  the  plateau,  the  regular  shape  of  which  has 
dictated  the  shape  of  the  camp.  The  need  for  a  rampart  on  the  west 
side  was  obviated  by  the  steep  slope  already  mentioned.  The 
defences  nowhere  comprise  more  than  a  single  bank  and  ditch. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  plateau,  nearly  400  yards  east  of  the 
north-east  corner  of  Hillbury  Camp,  the  O.S.  6-inch  map3  marks  the 
site  where,  according  to  Frank  Lasham,4  the  Rev.  C.  Kerry  in  1870 
"excavated  .  .  .  'pavements  composed  of  Roman  bricks,  slabs  of 
ironstone,  Bargate,  sandstone  and  chalk,  the  latter  invariably 
discoloured  by  fire.'  The  largest  floor  must  have  been  four  or  five 
yards  square.  He  found  two  round  dished  stones.  Here,  too,  were 
found  fragments  of  lower  millstones  or  querns,  with  a  whetstone  of 
a  reddish  fine  grain,  quite  foreign  to  the  soil,  and  bearing  traces  of 
the  last  implement  sharpened  upon  it.  A  large  quantity  of  Romano- 
British  pottery  was  also  found."    Lasham  himself,  with  F.  James, 

1  Op.  cit. 

2  Or  "ridge-end  fort,"  the  rather  more  appropriate  label  suggested  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Boyden,  in  Sx.A.C.  XCVI,  p.  159,  for  this  and  other  Early  Iron  Age 
earthworks  of  the  Wealden  fringe. 

3  Surrey  XXXI  NW.  *  Sy.A.C.  XII,  pp.  148-9. 
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cut  trenches  inside  and  in  the  ditches  of  Hillbury  Camp,  without 
finding  any  evidence  by  which  to  date  its  construction ;  but  "...  some 
little  distance  away,  and  on  higher  ground  than  the  camp,  about  two 
feet  from  the  surface,  a  quantity  of  fragments  of  Roman  pottery  and 
a  small  bronze  fibula  were  discovered."  Their  plan  and  notes  were 
unfortunately  lost.1 

These  sites  lay  overgrown,  and  the  finds  scattered,  until  in  1947 
the  plateau  was  ploughed  and  potatoes  planted.  The  ground  was 
more  productive  of  antiquities  than  of  potatoes,  and  the  experiment 
was  fortunately  soon  discontinued.  Several  prehistoric  flint-chipping 
floors  were  found  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Clark  around  the  fringe  of  the  plateau 
and,  at  Kerry's  site,  pottery  and  an  assemblage  of  stone  artefacts 
answering  closely  to  Kerry's  description  of  his  own  finds,  were 
picked  up  and  are  studied  in  this  paper.  A  fragment  of  roof-tile 
and  two  apparently  of  box  flue-tile  were  found ;  also  a  sandstone  block 
about  4  inches  long  partly  fused  by  heat. 

The  area  between  here  and  the  Hog's  Back  is  remarkably  prolific 
in  Romano-British  pottery.  Lasham  says,  "I  have  in  my  collection 
a  number  of  fragments  of  Romano-British  pottery  turned  up  by  the 
rabbits  from  the  slopes  of  the  Hills  around  the  neighbourhood."  The 
O.S.  6-inch  map  marks  two  sites;  Mr.  J.  H.  Money  noticed  Romano- 
British  pottery  scattered  around  a  medieval  site2  he  excavated  in 
1939  at  908478,  and  Mr.  Lowther  has  picked  up  pottery  in  the  same 
area.  A  bead-rim  urn  comes  from  Lascombe,  on  the  ridgeway  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  Puttenham  Common.  This,  a  fine  complete 
vessel,  possibly  a  funerary  urn,  was  found  apparently  in  the  grounds 
of  the  house  about  1895,  and  was  bought  by  a  Guildford  merchant 
at  a  sale  there  in  1953.  His  son,  Mr.  David  Hone,  had  the  perspicacity 
to  present  it  to  Guildford  Museum,  where  it  is  now  displayed 
(Cat.  no.  G7055). 

WAGDON  COMMON  (NG  SU/904472) 

This  site,  found  by  Dr.  Peter  Stuart  and  Anthony  Clark,  lies 
200  yards  south  of  the  line  of  the  ridgeway,  and  was  also  revealed  by 

1  Since  this  was  written,  Mr.  Frere  has  lent  us  a  copy  of  notes  taken  by 
the  late  Dr.  Wilfrid  Hooper,  from  the  Kerry  MSS.  in  Derby  Public  Library. 
These  describe  his  excavations  in  greater  detail  but  add  nothing  of  substance 
to  the  matter  quoted  by  Lasham  regarding  this  site.  They  do,  however, 
mention  the  discovery  of  another  site  "on  the  lower  ground  near  the  road 
leading  from  the  Little  Common  across  Hillbury.  Here  to  the  west  of  the  path 
and  about  18  inches  below  the  surface  I  found  a  rough  chalk  pavement  and 
close  to  this  a  quantity  of  black  mould  as  if  once  a  heap  of  refuse.  In  this  were 
many  fragments  of  pottery  of  a  more  interesting  and  ornate  character  than 
I  had  hitherto  discovered  on  the  Common.  One  broken  vessel  of  large  dimen- 
sions appeared  to  have  contained  a  quantity  of  powdered  chalk  once  in  a  state 
of  solution  and  apparently  used  for  whitening."  He  describes  and  illustrates 
sherds,  probably  mostly  of  large  storage-jars,  bearing  the  incised  bands  of 
trellis,  chevron  and  scroll  decoration  characteristic  of  our  area.  This  would 
seem  to  be  the  site  marked  on  the  O.S.  6-inch  map  about  500  feet  WNW  of  our 
site. 

*Sy.A.C.  XLVIII,  p.  117. 
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post-war  ploughing  of  common  land,  which  in  this  case  has  continued. 
The  finds  were  thinly  scattered  along  the  south-west  edge  of  the 
cultivated  area,  once  the  south-west  edge  of  Old  Warren,  and  in 
rabbit  scrapings  in  the  steeply  falling  ground  immediately  outside 
this  boundary.  The  amount  of  pottery  recovered  was  small  and 
only  one  other  object,  a  piece  of  an  upper  quernstone,  was  found. 


OTHER  SITES 

The  descriptions  of  most  of  the  sites  briefly  noticed  below  have 
been  very  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Harrison,  or  derived  from 
Mr.  Sheppard  Frere's  Card  Index  of  Surrey  Romano-British  sites, 
in  the  Library  of  this  Society,  and  these  sources  are  respectively 
acknowledged  by  the  addition  of  the  letters  EH  or  CI. 

Charterhouse  area 

Site  1  (NG.  SU/966448).  This  is  the  well-known  settlement  which 
has  produced  cremation-burials  described  by  Holmes  in  Sy.A.C. 
LI,  pp.  1-28,  and  a  quern  (see  Stone  Implements  section,  below) ; 
and,  more  recently,  a  ditch  and  storage-pit  with  pottery,  which  will 
form  the  subjects  of  Mr.  Harrison's  forthcoming  paper.    (EH). 

Site  2  (NG.  SU/960451).  Fragments  of  pottery  found  in  mole- 
hills.   (EH). 

Site  3  (NG.  SU/958453).  Pieces  of  bead-rim  pot  found  by  a 
gardener  at  Northbrook  House.    (EH). 

Site  4  (NG.  SU/960458).  First-  and  second-century  pottery  was 
found  here  in  "Seventeen-acre  Field"  in  1917.  (Mr.  A.  W.  G, 
Lowther).  A  second-brass  coin  of  Hadrian  was  also  found  at  the  site, 
and  is  now  in  Charterhouse  Museum.    (EH). 

Site  5  (NG.  SU/959461).  Part  of  the  base  of  a  vessel  of  early 
second-century  date  was  picked  up  in  the  field  here.  The  sherd  may 
have  reached  the  spot  in  recent  times,  and  too  much  significance 
should  not  be  attached  to  its  present  position.    (EH). 

Site  6  (NG.  SU/945453) .  Some  pieces  of  pottery  found  at  Hurtmore 
Holt  are  in  the  Charterhouse  Museum,  but  no  detailed  information 
about  the  discovery  exists.  These  sherds  are  to  be  published  by 
Mr.  Harrison,  but  it  is  worth  mentioning  in  advance  that  one  of  them 
is  of  the  same  type  as  the  large  everted  rims  from  Hillbury  (H1-H4), 
and  this  is  the  only  other  site  so  far  known  to  the  writers  to  have 
produced  exactly  this  type.   (EH). 

Compton 

The  groups  of  material  from  sites  7,  8  and  9  were  excavated  during 
the  construction  of  the  Guildford  and  Godalming  By-pass,  and  the 
pottery  and  querns  were  presented  to  Guildford  Museum. 

Site  7  (NG.  SU/950474,  approx.).  This  material  was  presented  to 
Guildford  Museum  (Cat.  no.  881)  by  Lady  Boston  through  Mr.  E.  N. 
Baynes,  who  briefly  described  it  in  J.R.S.  XXIII,  p.  207.    In  Lady 
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Boston's  History  of  Compton  in  Surrey  (1933),  pp.  10-11,  it  is 
described  as  having  been  found  in  1932  "somewhat  to  the  end  of 
Sandy  Knowe,"  3  to  4  feet  below  the  surface.  It  comprised  some 
coarse-ware  sherds,  a  fragment  of  samian  form  31,  and  a  second 
brass  coin  of  Gordian  III.  According  to  Mr.  Baynes  the  samian  was 
of  the  later  Antonine  period  and  he  dated  the  coarse  ware  to  "the 
end  of  the  early  third  century."  Mr.  Christopher  Hawkes's  opinion, 
quoted  in  Lady  Boston's  book,  was  however  that  the  coarse  pottery 
belonged  to  the  second  and  third  centuries.  In  fact,  it  is  closely 
comparable  with  pottery  from  Binscombe  I  and  Hillbury,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  date  the  surviving  specimens  to  the  first  and  second 
centuries,  but  the  problem  is  discussed  below  in  the  Summary  of  the 
Pottery.    (CI). 

Site  8  (NG.  SU/947473,  approx.).  This  group  of  pottery  (Guildford 
Museum  Cat.  no.  498)  was  found  by  Mrs.  Porter  in  1928,  and 
reported  in  Sy.A.C.  XXXVIII,  p.  233.  The  find  spot  is  given  as 
"Star  Cross,"  but  this  is  a  house  some  distance  from  the  By-pass, 
and  the  place  probably  meant  is  the  road  junction  now  known  as 
Jackson's  Corner,  where  the  road  to  Puttenham  leaves  the  By-pass. 
The  pottery,  the  lower  half  of  an  urn  containing  a  cremation,  and 
some  other  sherds,  is  also  described  in  the  Summary  of  the  Pottery. 
(CI). 

Site  9.  E ashing 

Two  upper  quernstones,  found  at  an  unspecified  place  in  this 
parish  during  the  construction  of  the  By-pass,  are  in  Guildford 
Museum,  and  are  briefly  described  in  the  Stone  Implements  section 
below  (Guildford  Museum  Cat.  no.  879). 

Site  10.  Godalming,  Holloway  Hill  (NG.  SU/967433,  approx.) 

An  upper  quernstone  found  here  is  in  the  Charterhouse  Museum, 
and  is  described  in  the  Stone  Implements  section  below. 

Site  11.  Puttenham,  Old  Rectory  (NG.  SU/937475) 

A  bead-rim  urn  containing  a  cremation,  together  with  a  bronze 
brooch  and  a  "saucer  and  vase,"  were  found  here  during  trenching 
in  1908.  The  reference  and  revised  dating  appear  in  the  Summary 
of  the  Pottery  below.   (CI).    (Guildford  Museum  Cat.  no.  S2227). 

Site  12.  Shackleford 

Although  the  fields  around  this  hamlet  have  produced  a  fair 
amount  of  material,  it  is  regrettable  that  in  no  case  is  the  precise 
find-spot  known.  Two  cinerary  urns1,  one  with  an  associated  dish 
(CI),  have  been  found,  and  are  described  in  the  Summary  of  the 
Pottery;  and  a  small  butt-beaker,  only  3|  inches  high,  will  be 
illustrated  in  Mr.  Harrison's  forthcoming  paper. 

There  exists  in  the  Charterhouse  Museum  a  remarkable  collection 
1  Guildford  Museum  Cat.  nos.  S  8684  (bead-rim) ;  S  7558  (with  dish). 
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of  coins  from  the  Shackleford  area,  known  as  the  Shaw  Collection, 
and  Mr.  Harrison  reports  on  them  as  follows: 

The  coins  in  the  Shaw  Collection  were  submitted  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Seaby, 
the  Director  of  the  Belfast  Museum,  and  he  identified  them  as  follows: 

4  radiates  of  Tetricus  I  or  II           .  .          .  .          .  .  a.d.  270-3 

1  of  period  of  Constantine  the  Great  and  successors  c.  a.d.  335—40 

1  of  Constantinus  II              a.d.  317-40 

1  probably  of  Constantius  II           .  .          .  .          .  .  a.d.  337-61 

1  of  Valentinian  I  or  Valens            .  .          .  .          .  .  a.d.  364-78 

1  of  Valentinian  I  to  Valentinian  II           .  .          .  .  a.d.  364-92 

1  probably  of  Valentinian  I  to  Valentinian  II      .  .  a.d.  364-92 

2  fragments  of  Roman  fourth-century  third  brass  used  as  scrap  metal 
probably  for  fifth-century  minimi. 

1  late  fourth-  or  early  fifth-century  fourth  brass. 

3  minimi,    almost   certainly   fifth-century  and   probably  struck   in 
Britain. 

Seaby  also  made  the  following  comment:  "It  looks  as  if  all  (except 
possibly  the  four  radiates)  came  from  Shackleford,  where  there  may  have  been 
a  fifth-century  workshop  for  making  coins  out  of  fourth-century  pieces." 
I  should  explain  that  the  individual  labels  have  become  somewhat  confused, 
but  I  think  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  coins  belong  to  the  same 
collection  and  that  their  attribution  to  the  Shackleford  region  is  correct. 

Shalford 

Site  13.  Peasmarsh  (NG.  SU/990465,  approx.).  The  finding  of 
water-worn  Romano-British  pottery  during  gravel-digging  here  was 
reported  in  Sy.A.C.  XII,  p.  155. 

Site  14.  Unstead  Farm  (NG.  SU/994455).  A  collection  of  pottery 
from  this  site  is  in  Godalming  Museum,  and  may  come  from  the 
sewage  works  there.  Just  possibly,  the  pottery  could  have  been 
found  at  Unstead  Park  Farm. 

Site  15.  Wanborough  Common  (NG  SU/944474,  approx.) 

The  following  note  appears  in  notes  abstracted  from  the  Kerry 
MSS.  already  cited  (footnote  1,  p.  47).  The  discovery  must  have 
occurred  about  1864:  "About  6  or  7  years  ago  Mr.  Martin  Sumner 
wishing  to  plant  a  portion  of  the  Common  caused  the  plot  on  the  hill 
adjoining  Puttenham  Common  near  the  highway  to  be  trenched  or 
double  digged.  The  youths  employed  were  Arthur  Quenell,  Cecil 
Caesar  and  Hen.  Woodham.  About  the  centre  of  the  piece  Quenell 
came  upon  a  cist  of  Bargate  stone  containing  two  urns  filled  with 
charred  or  calcined  bones.  One  of  the  urns  was  removed  whole  to  the 
Priory  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Sumner,  the  other  was 
broken  when  discovered.  The  stones  were  dug  up  and  removed 
before  any  survey  could  be  made."  (Kerry  MSS.,  Derby,  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  33.  On  p.  47  a  description  of  the  pottery  appears.)  This  discovery 
was  presumably  made  in  the  plot  now  occupied  by  the  house 
"Wancom  Edge,"  and  Kerry  is  referring  to  Puttenham  Heath, 
not  the  Common.  One  of  the  rims  illustrated  has  a  diameter  of  about 
6  inches  and  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  storage-jar  type  with 
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undercut  rim  and  cordon  at  the  base  of  the  neck,  common  in  the 
Farnham  and  Alice  Holt  kilns  from  Hadrian's  time  onward:  the 
characteristic  square  section  of  the  rim  seems  not  to  be  fully  developed 
in  this  specimen,  which  is  probably  therefore  from  the  beginning  of 
the  series  and  of  much  the  same  date  as  the  material  from  site  8, 
only  about  300  yards  away.  A  body-sherd  with  wavy  bands  is  also 
shown. 


THE  POTTERY 

Except  where  otherwise  stated,  the  pottery  to  be  described  below 
is  in  the  common  Romano-British  sandy  rather  soft  ware,  ranging 
in  colour  from  light  grey  to  buff  or  black,  depending  on  accidental 
or  sometimes  intentional  oxidation  or  reduction  effects  in  firing. 

Extensive  use  has  been  made  of  the  very  thorough  and  valuable 
analysis  and  classification  of  the  early  pottery  from  the  Charterhouse 
and  Haslemere  cemeteries  by  Mr.  John  Holmes  in  Sy.A.C.  LI, 
pp.  1-28.  This  and  the  sources  of  other  references  are,  for  simplicity, 
placed  together  at  the  end  of  the  pottery  descriptions  in  the  order 
of  their  introduction. 

Binscombe  I 

B1-B32.  Pottery  from  the  excavated  area  in  Oak  Close.  No 
stratigraphical  differentiation  of  this  pottery  was  observed. 

Bl  and  B2.  The  two  cremation  urns  whose  discovery  brought  the 
site  to  notice.  Bl  is  complete,  but  B2  lacks  the  rim,  which  was 
probably  ploughed  away. 

Bl.  Holmes,  type  20,  which  he  dates  early  Flavian.  Dark  grey 
ware,  burnished  externally  from  the  inside  flat  of  the  rim  to  the 
base,  except  for  the  underside  of  the  rim  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck,  and  the  central  girth-band  which  bears  separate  wavy 
burnished  fines.  Such  a  distribution  of  burnishing  or,  in  later 
pottery,  of  slip,  was  a  convention  adhered  to  locally  throughout 
the  Roman  occupation.  For  a  fourth-century  example,  see 
Overwey,  Fig.  7,  no.  24. 

B2.  "Rustic"  vessel  in  grey-buff  ware  of  standard  texture,  smoothed, 
but  not  burnished,  above  and  below  the  encrustation,  which  is 
crudely  applied  in  a  smooth  paste  and  bounded  at  the  top  by  a 
slight  cordon.  In  a  study  of  rustic  ware  in  Ant.  J.  XXXVIII, 
pp.  24-51  (in  which  this  vessel  is  listed),  Mr.  F.  H.  Thompson 
classifies  this  form  of  the  treatment,  in  separate  blobs,  as 
"nodular,"  which  is  dominant  in  the  south  and  the  only  form 
so  far  encountered  in  Surrey;  and  he  notes  that,  although 
difficult  to  date  closely,  rustic  ware  achieved  maximum  incidence 
in  Flavian  times.  The  most  unusual  shape  of  the  present  example 
suggests  evolutionary  connection  with  the  poppy-head  beaker 
(cf.  Silchester,  PI.  LXX,  no.  160).  The  base  is  identical  with 
Holmes,  Fig.  3,  no.  8,  type  28,  dated  a.d.  70-80. 
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Fig.  2. — Pottery  from  Binscombe  I.  Scale  £. 
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B3-B7.  Holmes,  type  21,  Flavian.  Intermediate  in  form  between 
types  19  and  20.  The  carination  has  become  a  sharply  rounded 
shoulder  which  is  undecorated. 

B8-B11.  Holmes,  type  19  which,  with  his  type  20,  he  regards  as 
"succeeding  the  bead-rim  as  the  standard  native  jar-type  of  the 
Flavian  period  in  Surrey."  More  reminiscent  of  the  ancestral 
Belgic  cordoned  urn  than  type  20.  B8-B10  are  closely  paralleled 
by  Alice  Holt,  Fig.  3,  A-C,  and  were  probably  made  there.  The 
geometrical  shoulder-decoration,  and  the  burnishing  of  vessels 
generally,  was  executed  by  impressing  a  blunt  tool  on  the  matt 
surface  while  it  was  in  the  leather-hard  condition. 

B8,  B9.  These  handsome  jars  were  burnished  externally  from  the 
inside  flat  of  the  rim  down  to  a  line  at  or  just  below  the  maximum 
diameter,  except  for  the  band  bearing  the  decoration,  in  the 
manner  of  Bl. 

B12.  Similar  to  the  last  type  but,  with  narrow  neck  and  more 
bulbous  body,  closer  still  in  form  to  the  Belgic  prototype. 
Cf.  Richborough  I,  PI.  XX,  no.  4. 

B13.  Probably  a  variant  of  the  B8-B10  type,  like  Holmes,  Fig.  4, 
no.  III.l. 

B14-B18.  A  selection  of  the  fairly  numerous  bead-rim  jars  from 
Binscombe:  Holmes,  type  18.  A  very  common  first-century 
type  which  Holmes  does  not  think  survived  after  about  a.d.  80. 

B16.  This,  with  burnished  rim  and  shoulder,  below  which  is  a  single 
irregular  wavy  line,  is  identical  in  treatment  and  in  size  with 
Purberry  Shot,  Fig.  18,  no.  F22,  which  Mr.  Lowther  regarded  as 
probably  pre-Roman. 

B18.  Dark  grey  ware,  burnished  from  the  inside  of  the  rim  to  the 
carination.  An  unusual  bead-rim  vessel  to  which  the  writers 
can  find  no  precise  parallel,  although  many  normal  bead-rim 
jars  have  a  shoulder  tending  to  this  form.  Cf.  B15  and  Purberry 
Shot,  Fig.  28,  nos.  6,  17. 

B19.  Same  ware  and  treatment  as  B18,  but  burnishing  continues 
below  carination,  and  the  rim  is  everted  rather  than  a  bead. 

B20-B25.  Dishes  and  bowls  from  the  excavated  area. 

B20.  Holmes,  type  22.  A  distinctive  bowl-form  centred  geographi- 
cally in  Surrey  and  chronologically  in  the  Flavian  period.  The 
type  was  made  in  Alice  Holt  (Alice  Holt,  Fig.  2).  The  single 
groove  around  the  edge  of  the  base  is  characteristic. 

B21 .  Probably  a  rather  degenerate  relative  of  B20  (cf .  other  variants 
in  Purberry  Shot,  Fig.  29).  The  distinctive  groove  is  present  on 
the  base. 

B22.  Reconstructed  from  two  disconnected  base  and  rim  sherds. 
Closely  similar  to  such  dishes  as  Preh.  Farnh.,  Fig.  108,  no. 
R128,  which  is  third-  or  fourth-century,  and  to  a  dish  from  a 
first-century  kiln,  not  yet  published,  in  Savernake  Forest, 
Wilts.   Evidently  a  long-lived  type  unreliable  for  dating. 

B23.  The  rim  section  of  this  sherd  recalls  that  of  a  common  wide 
Belgic  platter  (e.g.  Verulamium,  Fig.  12,  no.  10  and  Camulo- 
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dunum,  Fig.  47,  no.  8),  but  its  small  size  suggests  that  it  may 
possibly  be  merely  a  lid  with  the  rim  adapted  to  receive  that 
of  the  vessel  covered,  thus  producing  a  fortuitous  resemblance 
to  the  above  examples.1 

B24.  Holmes,  type  13.   Cf.  Richborough  I,  PI.  XXVII,  no.  87 

B26,  B27.  Apparently  late  derivatives  of  the  butt  beaker.  B26  is 
furrowed  all  over  externally  by  heavy  and  careless  burnishing, 
and  has  a  mere  ridge  on  the  body  to  suggest  a  cordon,  but  B27 
is  better  made  and  the  cordon  well  defined. 

B28.  Roughly  finished  pedestal  base  in  hard  buff  ware.  A  first- 
century  Belgic-derived  form. 

B29.  The  only  normal  "poppy-head"  beaker  rim  found.  Probably 
about  a.d.  100. 

B30-B32.   "Barbarous"  types,  representing  a  very  small  proportion 

of  the  total  number  of  sherds  from  Binscombe  I,  and  all  found  in  the 

excavated  area,  which  also  produced  some  heavy  grey-pink  sherds 

gritted  with  flint,  evidently  belonging  to  vessels  of  large  size. 

B30.  Shoulder  of  a  large  jar  in  grey-buff  ware,  with  a  fumed  black 
surface  burnished  to  a  high  lustre  externally.  Very  irregular 
profile.  Closely  resembles  Park  Street,  Fig.  15,  no.  21,  which 
was  pre-Boudiccan. 

B31.  Rim  of  a  handmade  dish  in  dark  grey  paste,  sparingly  gritted 
with  flint  and,  apparently,  baked  clay  fragments.  Undulating 
surface  inside  and  out,  but  burnished  all  over. 

B32.  Rim  of  a  handmade  dish  in  very  primitive-looking  soft,  dark 
grey-buff  ware  gritted,  as  B31,  with  what  seem  to  be  fragments 
of  rather  harder  brown  baked  clay.  Fine  impressed  lines  in 
groups  on  internal  surface,  possibly  caused  by  dry  grass  used 
as  a  packing  during  firing.  This  and  B31  are  probably  Iron 
Age  A,  and  have  parallels  from  a  pit  of  that  culture  excavated 
at  Charterhouse  (see  Mr.  Harrison's  forthcoming  paper.) 

B33-B48.     Sherds   from    the    Binscombe    Crescent    area,    centred 

100  yards  north  of  the  excavated  site. 

B33.  Vertical-sided  bowl  with  lightly  burnished  lattice  decoration 
on  side,  burnishing  on  top  of  the  reeded  rim,  in  the  band  at  the 
top  of  the  trellis  and  on  the  irregular  facets  below  it;  normal 
grey  ware.  A  late  form  of  the  carinated  bowls  discussed  by 
Collingwood  in  The  Archcsology  of  Roman  Britain  (Methuen, 
1930),  p.  222,  and  by  Corder  in  Ant.  J.  XXI,  pp.  273-276,  and 
almost  certainly  of  the  second  century.  Cf.  Collingwood, 
Fig.  52,  no.  20,  a.d.  100-138;  and  Vendamiiim,  Fig.  28,  no.  21, 
c.  a.d.  160-190.  The  type  seems  to  have  continued  to  develop 
slowly  in  our  corner  of  Surrey,  and  the  fourth-century  Overwey 
vessels,  Overwey,  Fig.  7,  nos.  42-48,  seem  to  be  its  descendants. 

B34.  Probably  a  carinated  bowl  akin  to  B33.  Similar  to  Park 
Street,  Fig.  17,  no.  6,  from  a  pre-conquest  to  mid-second-century 
pit. 

1  Comparison  with  slightly  more  elaborate  examples  from  Charterhouse,  to 
be  published  by  Mr.  Harrison,  favours  the  first  possibility. 
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B35.  Smooth,  light  grey  ware.  Similar  in  form  to  Park  Street, 
Fig.  18,  nos.  6,  7,  which  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  fourth 
century. 

B36.  Related  to  H7-H10,  discussed  below.  Probably  of  second- 
century  date. 

B37.   Smooth  white-buff  ware :  probably  a  mortarium  cover. 

B38.  Apparently  a  bulbous  butt  beaker,  although  its  roughness 
makes  the  angle  of  slope  of  the  body  uncertain.  Coarse,  hard 
grey  ware,  decorated  crudely  below  the  rim  with  a  cordon 
bearing  impressed  dots  and  with  two  irregular  impressed  wavy 
lines,  all  between  a  pair  of  faint  lines.  Cf.  Silchester,  PI.  LXX, 
no.  152,  which  is  Belgic. 

B39.  Holmes,  type  27.  A  derivative  of  the  tall,  cordoned-necked 
Belgic  jars  like  Silchester,  PI.  LXVIII,  no.  141.  Romano-British 
examples  seem  to  belong  to  the  first  century,  and  this  weak, 
rimless  specimen  is  probably  one  of  the  latest. 

B40.  An  unusual  small  bowl  with  an  offset  at  its  greatest  diameter. 
A  similar  vessel,  with  a  wider  rim,  came  from  the  primary 
silting  of  the  aqueduct  at  Farnham  (p.  52,  no.  6),  which  was  cut 
c.  a.d.  100;  and  there  seems  to  be  some  relation  in  form  to  first- 
century  Upchurch  ware  "ollae"  like  Ashtead  III,  Fig.  2,  nos. 
7  and  9. 

B41-B43.  Mortaria.  Particularly  interesting  are  B41  and  B42 
which,  at  first  sight,  resemble  the  late  "vertical  rim"  type;  but 
their  form  and  paste,  and  the  chiefly  early  context  at  Binscombe, 
suggest  that  they  should  rather  be  compared  with  the  hitherto 
little  known  early  wall-sided  mortaria  found  at  Colchester 
(Camulodunum,  p.  254  and  Fig.  53,  nos.  1-18),  which  are 
entirely  pre-Flavian. 

B41.  Smooth  off-white  paste,  containing  fine  grit  particles.  Interior 
surface  grit  is  of  flint. 

B42.  Smooth  off-white  paste  devoid  of  grit.  No  surface  grit,  at 
least  to  the  depth  of  this  sherd. 

B43.  Light  buff  ware  with  fighter  surface  coating:  a  small,  badly 
worn  sherd  which  belongs  to  the  long-lived  type  represented  by 
HI 5,  and  is  closely  comparable  in  treatment  with  Overwey, 
Fig.  9,  no.  97. 

B44.  Fine  orange  ware  with,  inside,  grey  streaks  and  a  smudge  of 
dark  red  slip.   Fourth-century  colour-coated  ware. 

B45-B48.  A  selection  of  the  large  jars  plausibly  called  storage-jars 
that  most  sites  produce  in  moderate  numbers.  All,  except  for 
the  comparatively  small  type  represented  by  B45,  in  coarse 
buff  or  grey  ware  roughly  finished.  The  heavily  undercut  rim 
of  B45  suggests  a  late  date,  and  B46  may  be  compared  with 
Preh.  Farnh.,  p.  232,  no.  R3,  from  a  third-century  kiln. 

B47.   Rim  of  a  large  jar  of  very  coarse,  hard  gritty  grey-buff  ware. 

B48.  Body  fragment  which  adjoined  a  broken-off  and  apparently 
very  thin  base.  Two  perforations  right  through  from  the 
outside  and,  inside,  the  frequently  encountered  "finger-dragging" 
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effect.  The  same  ware  as  B47  and  possibly  from  the  same  vessel, 
although  a  perforated  bead-rim  with  rope-like  decoration  is 
normal  for  this  type,  which  is  discussed  by  Frere  in  Ewell 
Council  School,  pp.  51-53  (the  almost  complete  specimen  found 
there  is  now  displayed  in  Guildford  Museum).  The  "finger- 
dragging"  was  clearly  intended  to  roughen  the  interior  of  the 
vessel  and  certainly  not  to  reduce  its  thickness :  the  scraped  up 
clay  was  usually  left  in  place  at  the  end  of  the  marks,  and  the 
effect  is  obtained  in  an  unpublished  example  found  by  Major 
Wade  in  the  Alice  Holt  kilns  by  means  of  the  impressions  of  an 
annular  stamp.  This  treatment,  together  with  the  perforations, 
which  seem  always  to  have  been  made  in  the  rim  and  shoulder 
and  close  to  (but  not  at)  the  base,  would  have  encouraged  the 
passage  of  air  between  the  walls  of  the  jar  and  its  content,  even 
when  the  jar  was  covered,  thus  inhibiting  germination  and  the 
formation  of  moulds  while  excluding  vermin.  Modern  polythene 
potato-bags  are  similarly  perforated  for  these  reasons,  and  the 
potato-bags  also  demonstrate  that  root  crops  provide  their  own 
ventilating  passages.  The  roughening  of  the  interior  of  the 
Roman  j  ars  may  have  helped  to  provide  ventilation  for  a  close- 
settling  content  like  grain,  and  one  may  suggest  that  if  the  jars 
were  occasionally  grasped  in  both  hands  and  briskly  rotated  to 
and  fro  (perhaps  easier  to  suggest  than  to  do!),  any  tendency  for 
the  grain  to  pack  against  the  side  would  have  been  counter- 
acted.1 

Hillbury 
H1-H8.  Bulbous  wide-mouthed  jars  with  everted  rims,  in  sandy, 
rough-surfaced  ware.  A  distinctive  Hillbury  version  of  the 
Domitianic  to  mid-second-century  type  represented  here  by 
H9  (q.v.),  which  is  in  the  same  ware  and  has  a  groove  in  the 
same  position  as  the  double  groove  of  HI  (reconstructed  from 
fragments  of  two  different  vessels).  Richborongh  III,  PI. 
XXXVII,  no.  261,  dated  a.d.  80-120  and  ibid.  I,  PL  XXIV, 

1  Mr.  Frere  tells  us  he  now  believes  these  jars  were  used  as  bee-hives,  and 
this  ingenious  idea  seems  plausible.  The  internal  roughening  would  have 
provided  keying  for  the  combs  and  a  foothold  for  the  bees;  the  perforations 
seem  too  small  for  bees  to  pass  through  and  would  have  served  for  ventilation. 
Perhaps  the  jars  stood  upside  down  on  a  support  that  enabled  the  bees  to  enter 
under  the  rim.  The  beehive  explanation  accords  well  with  the  great  import- 
ance of  honey  to  the  Romano-Britons,  for  whom  it  was  the  only  available 
sweetening  material,  and  would  fill  a  gap  in  the  picture  of  the  economy  of 
these  farms  that  we  have  derived  from  the  other  finds;  also,  as  pointed  out 
under  H22  below  and  in  Mr.  Frere's  discussion,  the  type  had  the  wide  distri- 
bution in  space  and  time  that  one  would  expect  of  such  a  functionally  definite 
and  universally  useful  device  as  a  hive.  Mr.  Frere  observes  that  "Vergil, 
Georgics  IV,  45-6,  mentions  only  bark  skeps,  etc.,  but  he  does  say  'yet  do  you 
keep  them  snug  smearing  the  chinks  of  their  chambers  with  smooth  clay  and 
flinging  down  a  few  leaves'."  The  idea  of  making  the  whole  hive  of  clay  might 
have  developed  from  this  practice.  At  any  rate  the  two  restorable  examples 
from  Ewell  lay  in  a  mass  of  clay,  Sy.  A.C.  XLVIII,  52,  54.  For  pots  used  as 
hives  in  ancient  Egypt,  see  Antiquity,  XVI,  212. 
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no.  43  are  similar  and  have  the  groove  below  the  rim,  although 
most  of  the  Hillbury  specimens,  like  H1-H4,  have  rims  of 
nearly  twice  the  diameter  of  these  examples.  More  in  keeping 
with  the  average  size  at  Hillbury  is  Ashtead  I,  Fig.  4,  no.  14, 
which  has  a  rim-diameter  of  9  inches  and  was  found  with  a  jar 
like  B12.  Bead-rim  vessels  usually  have  a  groove  below  the 
rim  which  is  similarly  wide,  and  some  of  the  Hillbury  bead-rims 
were  in  the  same  ware  as  the  present  type,  so  that  if,  as  the 
comparative  material  suggests,  the  type  first  appeared  about 
a.d.  80,  the  likelihood  that  it  was  evolved  from  the  bead-rim, 
with  some  influence  from  Holmes's  type  34,  is  very  strong. 
H6-H8  are  examples  of  wide  cordons,  with  impressed  decoration 
and  in  the  same  coarse  ware,  which  probably  belonged  to  more 
elaborate  vessels  of  this  type  than  HI,  although  none,  un- 
fortunately, survived  with  a  rim. 

H9.  A  version  of  H1-H5.  A  single  groove  remains  below  the  rim, 
although  there  could  have  been  more.  Cf.  Ashtead  III,  Fig.  3, 
no.  1,  from  a  context  with  a  coin  of  Domitian.  The  type  was 
made  at  Alice  Holt  (Alice  Holt,  Fig.  3)  and  was  still  being  made, 
though  usually  in  rather  more  elaborate  forms,  in  the  Stoney- 
field  and  Mavins  kilns  at  Farnham,  which  apparently  started 
work  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  (cf.  Preh.  Farnh., 
Figs.  103,  104,  105). 

H10-H13.  Holmes,  type  34,  which  he  dates  late  first-  or  early 
second-century.  Holmes  regards  the  type  as  probably  a  develop- 
ment of  his  type  19  (e.g.  B8,  B9)  restricted  to  the  West  Surrey 
region,  but  the  group  of  profiles  in  Alice  Holt,  Fig.  3  suggest  an 
influence  from  the  H1-H9  type,  above.  H10-H13  are  all  in 
normal  smooth  grey  ware,  Hll  and  H13  with  reduced  black 
surface.  On  H10  and  Hll  cordons  remain  at  the  base  of  the 
neck. 

H14.  Similar  in  treatment  to  Park  Street,  Fig.  16,  no.  1,  which  is 
probably  first-century  and  anyway  not  later  than  a.d.  140. 

HI 5.   Smooth,  soft,  light  grey  ware. 

H16.  One  of  two  similar  dishes  of  a  well  known  type  most  common 
in  Antonine  times.  This  version,  with  its  heavily  sloped  side 
and  lack  of  external  burnished  trellis  decoration,  seems  to  be 
an  early  form.  Cf.  Richborottgh  I,  PI.  XXIV,  no.  46,  late  first- 
or  early  second-century;  and  Farnham,  no.  12,  from  the 
primary  silting  of  the  aqueduct  cut  about  a.d.  100. 

HI 7.  Dish  or  cover  related  to  B23,  (q.v.) 

H18.  Cover  with  internal  grooving.  Cf.  Preh.  Farnh.,  Fig.  104,  no, 
R90:  another  Mavins  kiln  product. 

H19-H21.     Mortaria  firmly  grouped  around  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 

HI 9.  Soft  white  clay.  Resembles  Ewell  Council  School,  Fig.  5, 
no.  10,  which  is  compared  with  an  example  from  Ashtead  dated 
Hadrianic.  Probably  from  the  Oxfordshire  kilns. 

H20.  Soft  orange-buff  ware.  Very  similar  to  Ewell  Council  School, 
Fig.  5,  no.  17:  Hadrianic.    Probably  from  Oxfordshire. 
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Fig.  4. — Pottery  from  Hillbury  and  Wagdon  Common,  Scale  \. 
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H21.  Hard  white  pottery;  no  grit,  at  least  on  the  remaining  one- 
inch  depth  of  the  inner  surface.  The  type  is  discussed  by 
Corder  in  Ant.  J.  XXI,  pp.  278f,  and  belongs  generally  to  the 
first  half  of  the  second  century. 

H22-H26.  Storage  jars,  the  first  four  in  coarse  wares. 

H22.  Perforated  rim,  in  sandy  grey  ware,  of  a  jar  similar  to  B48 
(q.v.)  and  identical  with  Ewell  Council  School,  no.  12,  in  the 
rim  of  which  the  holes  are  at  the  same  angle,  and  sometimes 
have  exactly  the  same  curious  property  of  just  failing  to 
penetrate  the  surface  on  the  outside,  as  though  the  potter  was 
blindly  following  a  model  and  not  really  aware  of  their  true 
purpose  (if  we  have  deduced  anything  like  their  true  purpose). 
A  second  sherd,  not  illustrated,  has  exactly  the  same  "rope  rim" 
as  the  Ewell  example  and  as  others  from  Wagdon  Common  and 
the  fourth-century  kilns  at  Overwey.  Clearly  a  type  which 
remained  unchanged  through  the  centuries. 

H25.  Raised  rim,  very  slightly  undercut,  represented  in  various 
sizes  by  several  examples  from  Hillbury. 

H26.  Soft  grey  ware,  smoothly  finished.  A  type  produced  in  the 
Alice  Holt  and  Farnham  kilns  from  Hadrianic  times  to  the  third 
century.   Cf.  Preh.  Farnh.,  Fig.  97,  no.  R5;  Alice  Holt,  Fig.  4. 

Eight  fragments  of  samian  ware  (not  illustrated),  all  but  one  of  soft 
paste  with  badly  eroded  glaze,  were  also  found  at  Hillbury.  Four  of 
the  soft  sherds  had  identifiable  rims,  and  dates  were  assigned  to 
them  by  reference  to  Oswald  and  Pryce  as  follows : 

HS1.    Large  portion  of  a  dish  of  form  36.    Diam.  c.  7-6  inches. 

Traj  anic-Hadrianic. 
HS2.  Form  33.  Diam.  c.  4-2  inches.  Mid-second  century. 
HS3.  Form  38.  Diam.  c.  6  inches  at  rim.  Antonine. 
HS4.   Form  18/31  or  31.   Diam.  uncertain.  A  small  fragment  that 

could  be  of  any  date  from  Domitian  to  Commodus. 

One  of  the  dominant  types  at  Hillbury  was  the  bead-rim,  similar 
to  B14-B17,  which  seems  to  have  died  out  about  a.d.  80.  The  site 
also  produced  a  Flavian  dish  of  the  same  type  as  B20.  A  few  rims 
tending  to  the  form  of  W5,  and  a  single  rim  of  a  flanged  bowl  like  W6, 
suggest  that  occupation  could  just  have  overlapped  the  third  century. 


Lascombe 
This  bead-rim  urn  (Fig.  5)  is  perfectly  preserved  except  for  a  bad 
crack  starting  at  the  rim.  Dark  grey  to  buff  sandy  paste,  with  four 
fight  grooves  below  the  rim,  and  one  to  three  irregular  and  deeper 
grooves  about  the  greatest  diameter,  below  which  are  numerous  wide 
burnished  lines.  The  narrow  neck,  globular  body  and  heavy  grooving 
suggest  a  date  late  in  the  history  of  the  type,  probably  a.d.  60-80, 
and  it  was  very  probably  connected  with  the  Hillbury  occupation, 
only  600  yards  away. 
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Wagdon  Common 
Wl.  Straight-sided  dish  with  three  grooves  round  the  outside  and 
slight  carination  at  the  base.  Reduced  black  surface  with  a 
trace  of  light  slip  inside.  As  has  been  remarked  in  connection 
with  B22,  the  type  is  long-lived,  but  the  use  of  slip  seems  to 
be  a  criterion  of  a  fairly  late  date  in  this  region,  and  the  only 
published  example  of  the  form  from  the  Farnham  kilns  with 


Fig.  5. — The  Lascombe  urn.  Scale  J. 

similar  external  grooving  is  the  rather  more  decorative  Overwey, 
Fig.  8,  no.  76,  which  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth 
century. 

W2.  Flat-topped  rim  with  shallow  groove  on  top  near  inner  edge. 
Cf.  Preh.  Farnh.,  Fig.  103,  no.  R76. 

W3.  Like  W2,  this  could  be  a  product  of  the  Stoneyfield  or  Mavins 
kilns  which  seem  to  have  operated  from  the  mid-second  century 
into  the  third. 

W4.   Heavily  worn  rim  similar  to  Overwey,  Fig.  7,  no.  47. 

W5.  Diam.  c.  5  inches.  Smooth  hard  grey  ware  with  white-grey 
slip  on  rim  internally  and  extending  from  lower  part  of  rim  to 
shoulder  externally.  The  common  late  everted-rim  type.  The 
body  seems  to  have  been  considerably  greater  in  diameter  than 
the  rim,  making  a  third-century  rather  than  a  fourth-century 
date  probable. 

W6,  W7.  Types  common  in  the  third-  and  fourth-century  Farnham 
area  kilns. 
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A  jar-rim  with  lid-groove,  closely  similar  to  Overwey,  Fig.  6,  no.  6; 
rims  identical  in  type  to  H19  and  H21 ;  and  one  of  the  undatable 
"rope  rims"  were  also  found  at  this  site. 

Summary  of  the  Pottery 

At  Binscombe  I,  all  the  pottery  from  the  excavated  site  can  be 
placed  between  the  dates  a.d.  43-100,  and  is  probably  entirely 
Flavian.1  Forms  like  H1-H5  and  H7-H10,  which  began  life  in  the 
very  late  first  century  are  conspicuously  absent  and,  while  bearing 
in  mind  the  dangers  of  arguing  ex  absentia,  one  may  perhaps  tenta- 
tively suggest  that  the  occupation  of  the  site  ceased  about  ten  years 
before  the  end  of  the  century.  At  Binscombe  Crescent,  only  about 
100  yards  away,  we  seem  to  have  a  different  type  of  site :  the  pottery 
is  thinly  scattered  and  there  were  no  signs  of  filled  ditches  or 
occupation  levels  during  building  work,  yet  all  four  centuries  of  the 
Roman  occupation  seem  to  be  represented.  The  explanation  possibly 
lies  in  the  fact  that  this  site  stands  upon  the  bank  of  a  former  lake 
or  marsh  (see  Fig.  1),  and  was  probably  a  venue  for  fishers,  wild- 
fowlers  and  reed-gatherers  long  after  the  early  agricultural  site  had 
been  abandoned  and  replaced  by  the  possibly  industrial  establish- 
ment Binscombe  II,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

As  already  mentioned  above,  the  small  amount  of  pottery  so  far 
recovered  from  Binscombe  II  includes  second-century  samian  ware. 
Among  the  coarse  ware  were  flanged  bowls  like  W6  and  an  everted- 
rim  jar  in  which  the  rim  is  greater  in  diameter  than  the  body,  a  later 
form  than  W5.  The  site  may  therefore  be  provisionally  regarded  as 
having  been  occupied  during  the  second  and  third  centuries,  and 
probably  into  the  fourth. 

Most  of  the  pottery  from  Hillbnry  appears  to  belong  to  the  last 
years  of  the  first  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  second  century, 
and  there  is  sufficient  coincidence  of  types  with  those  from  the  early 
site  at  Binscombe  to  suggest  that  the  occupation  of  the  two  places 
overlapped  in  date.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  bead-rims,  which 
were  one  of  the  commonest  types  at  both  sites.  Some  of  both  the 
samian  and  the  coarse  ware,  including  HI 0-H 13,  could  belong  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  second  century  or  even  to  the  third,  though  nothing 
essentially  of  the  third  century  was  found.  If,  then,  we  accept 
Holmes's  deduction  that  the  bead-rim  probably  did  not  survive 
after  a.d.  80  in  Surrey,  the  dates  a.d.  70  to  200  will  probably  cover 
the  occupation  of  the  particular  site  in  question,  although,  as  has 
already  been  suggested,  the  rather  sparsely  represented  later  pottery 
and  the  couple  of  tile  fragments  may  have  spread  from  a  later 
development  near  by,  possibly  Kerry's  site  500  feet  away,  the  pottery 
from  which  could  easily  be  late,  judging  from  his  illustrations;  and 
he  figures  another  vessel,  from  an  unspecified  position — a  tall  jar 
with  square-section,  apparently  undercut  rim,  and  trellis  decoration 
on  the  body — that  must  be  at  least  as  late  as  the  third  century. 
1  Excepting  B31  and  B32,  which  are  probably  intrusive. 
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Of  the  few  sherds  from  the  Wagdon  Common  site  (it  produced  only 
fifteen  rim  fragments),  the  majority  are  definitely  late.  So  far  as  one 
can  tell  from  such  small  sherds,  W2  and  W3  are  similar  to  the  late 
first-  and  second-century  types  represented  by  H9  and  H10-H13 
respectively,  but  these  and  derived  forms  were  made,  rather  con- 
servatively it  would  seem,  in  Stoneyfield  and  Mavins  kilns  (Preh. 
Farnh.,  pp.  243-247),  which  Mr.  Lowther  thinks  operated  well  into 
the  third  century.  A  pottery  group  of  strong  general  similarity, 
dated  third-  to  fourth-century,  came  from  the  Roman  building  at 
Worplesdon  (Sy.A.C.  XLIX,  p.  109),  and  this  included  a  rim  like 
W2.  At  all  events,  the  scanty  occupation  at  Wagdon  Common, 
with  no  obvious  attraction  as  at  Binscombe  Crescent,  is  not  likely 
to  have  lasted  long,  and  a  date  within  the  third  century  seems 
probable  for  it. 

The  table  below  attempts  to  show  the  relative  prevalence  of 
well-defined  pottery-types  at  Hillbury  and  from  the  early  site  at 
Binscombe  I,  and  is  intended  to  give  some  indication  of  the  signi- 
ficance of  particular  forms  for  dating  the  sites  and  of  their  relative 
importance  in  the  people's  life,  although  it  will  be  appreciated  that 
these  two  things  are  to  some  extent  inextricable.  The  figures  are 
based  on  counts  of  the  numbers  of  different  vessels  represented  by 
rim  sherds  only,  the  number  from  Hillbury  being  140;  from 
Binscombe  I,  63.  The  percentages  are  the  nearest  round  figures  to 
the  calculated  values.  The  later  Binscombe  material  was  not 
analysed  because  of  smallness  of  numbers,  lack  of  any  dominant 
types,  and  probable  contamination  from  the  earlier  site.  The  first 
of  these  two  reasons  also  applied  to  Wagdon  Common.  Storage- jars 
generaUy  could  not  be  considered  as  a  type  because,  apart  from  the 
obvious  examples  with  heavy  rims,  many  other  vessels  must  have 
served  this  purpose,  especially  the  large  everted-rim  and  bead-rim 
types.  The  much  greater  proportion  of  miscellaneous  forms  at 
Hillbury,  mostly  small  bowls  with  simple  outcurved  and  beaded 
rims,  suggests  that  the  potters  had  time  to  widen  their  selection  of 
designs  as  the  countryside  settled  down  under  Roman  rule. 


Flavian  jars  with  cordoned  shoulder,  e.g.  Bl, 

B3-B12,  and  derivatives,  e.g.  H10-H13 
Bead-rims 

Everted  rims,  mostly  large,  e.g.  H1-H6 
"Rope-rim"  storage  jars  .  . 
Mortaria 
Samian 

Very  coarse  and  handmade 
Dishes  and  lids  (mostly  dishes) 
Third-century  types 
Miscellaneous 


Compton  (including  site  15,  Wanborough  Common) 
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tion  here  seems  to  have  extended  from  the  first  to  the  third  century. 
Mr.  Baynes's  group,  with  which  he  found  the  coin  of  Gordian  III 
(a.d.  238-244),  includes  several  examples  like  H9;  two  bowls  like 
Bl,  one  with  sharper  carination;  and  a  dish  like  B20.  Indeed,  if  the 
coin  was  truly  associated  with  the  pottery,  it  might  imply  that  these 
forms  survived  later  hereabouts  than  we  have  conceded  in  this 
analysis,  although  the  dating  bracket  at  Hillbury  would  allow  of  this. 
Local  conservatism  of  design  is  apparent  in  other  types  described 
above,  and  we  are  in  need  of  closely  dated  sites  of  the  third  and  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  second  century  to  elucidate  this  uncertainty.  Mrs. 
Porter's  group,  a  bead-rim,  another  dish  like  B20,  and  a  flanged 
bowl  of  the  same  type  as  W6,  is  similarly  enigmatic,  if  again  it  is  a 
true  group,  and  again  reminds  one  of  the  Hillbury  picture. 

Shackleford.  The  first  of  these  urns,  about  7  inches  high,  again 
closely  resembles  H9,  and  was  found  with  a  dish  in  orange  ware  of 
the  same  type  as  B24.  The  urn  has  two  slight  grooves  on  the  top 
of  the  rim  and  a  cordon  below  it.  The  group  probably  belongs  to  the 
last  twenty  years  of  the  first  century.  The  second  urn  is  a  bead-rim 
of  late  type  with  two  pairs  of  grooves  on  the  shoulder:  probably 
about  a.d.  80. 

Puttenham,  Old  Rectory.  The  urn  found  here,  and  described  by 
Elsley  in  Sy.A.C.  XXII,  p.  200,  as  "late  Celtic,"  is  now  displayed  in 
Guildford  Museum  and  seems  in  fact  to  be  an  early  Romano-British 
bead-rim  vessel.   The  associated  pots  have  apparently  been  lost. 
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THE  STONE  IMPLEMENTS 
Rotary  Querns 

These,  the  standard  corn-grinding  equipment  of  Roman  Britain, 
and  the  ancestors  of  all  subsequent  stone  mills,  were  represented  by- 
four  examples  from  Binscombe,  ten  from  Hillbury  and  one  from 
Wagdon  Common.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  all,  except  one  from 
Binscombe  and  one  from  Hillbury,  are  upper  stones,  but  one  may 
guess  that  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  lower  stones  are  so  shaped 
that  they  are  inherently  stronger  and  were  firmly  based  on  the 
ground,  so  that  they  would  have  been  less  frequently  damaged  and 
discarded.  In  contrast  with  other  stone  apparatus  (except  the  mortar 
from  Hillbury),  all  the  rotary  querns  were  made  of  Bargate  sand- 
stone, which  suggests  a  compact  local  industry  specializing  in  their 
manufacture,  probably  in  the  Godalming  area,  where  the  stone 
outcrops  most  accessibly.  Bargate  was  probably  chosen  in  preference 
to  other  local  stones  because  its  hardness  represented  an  appropriate 
compromise  between  workability  from  the  mason's  point  of  view  and 
durability  from  the  user's:  it  contains  hard  inclusions  which, 
although  causing  it  to  wear  irregularly  (see  PI.  vi,  1),  reinforce  the 
softer  body  material  and,  incidentally,  probably  minimized  the 
amount  of  triturated  stone  mixed  with  the  flour  produced  by  the 
querns.  Most  of  the  querns  are  of  the  type  having  a  markedly  con- 
cave upper  stone  with  a  round  or  oval  central  hole  and  a  radial 
slot  on  the  upper  side  of  the  stone  to  take  a  handle  lever.  Wedged 
tightly  into  the  central  hole,  but  not  completely  blocking  it,  there 
was  originally  a  wooden  plug,  the  "rynd,"  drilled  to  receive  a  pivot 
of  wood  or  iron  in  the  convex  lower  stone,  this  bearing  being  arranged 
to  keep  the  two  stones  slightly  separated.  The  lever  was  secured  in 
its  slot  by  being  attached  to  the  rynd,  and  at  its  other  end  there 
would  have  been  a  vertical  handle  for  easy  turning.  The  corn  to  be 
ground  was  poured  through  the  central  hole  on  either  side  of  the 
rynd. 

In  two  pioneer  articles,1  Dr.  E.  Cecil  Curwen  traced  the  evolution 
of  the  rotary  quern  in  Britain  from  pre-Roman  times  to  the  end  of 
the  occupation,  an  evolution  chiefly  marked  by  diminishing  thickness 
and  grinding  angle,  accompanied  by  appropriate  modification  of  the 
rynd  and  of  the  method  of  securing  the  handle,  and  finally  the 
introduction  of  an  adjustable  pivot  in  the  lower  stone.  Our 
specimens,  with  the  handle  groove  in  the  upper  stone  (Fig.  6,  BL1) 
and  only  partial  perforation  of  the  lower  stone  for  the  pivot  (Fig.  6, 
BL4),  are,  with  one  possible  exception,  of  Curwen's  first-century 
type.  In  the  type  which  Curwen  considers  to  have  evolved  from  this 

1  Antiquity  XI,  pp.  133-51;  and  XV,  pp.  15-32. 
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during  the  second  century,  increasing  thinness  of  the  upper  stone 
made  a  handle  slot  impracticable,  and  the  handle  was  apparently 
attached  only  at  the  centre  where  the  formerly  oval  hole  was 
replaced  by  a  rectangular  one  to  grip  it.  At  least  two  methods  of 
handle  fixture,  suggesting  the  difficulties  and  experiments  that  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  latter  method,  were  used  at  Binscombe ;  but 
the  handle  slot  was  still  present  at  Hillbury  and  at  the  apparently 
third-century  Wagdon  Common  site,  and  it  looks  very  much  as 


Fig.  6. — Stone  implements  from  Binscombe  I  and  Hillbury. 

Scale  $.  Light  tint= sections  of  upper  stones;  dark  tint= sections  of  lower 

stones;    heavy  broken  lines= conjectural  restorations;  light  dotted  lines= 

present  lines  of  breakage;  light  continuous  lines= surface  detail. 

though  there  was  no  development  of  the  rotary  quern  after  the  end 
of  the  first  century  in  our  area,  in  spite  of  the  Binscombe  experiments. 
Binscombe  I.  Although  fragments  of  only  four  rotary  querns 
were  found  at  this  site,  each  showed  features  divergent  from  the 
standard  type. 
BL1   (and  PI.  VI,  1).    16-5/2-5  inches.1   Well-finished  upper  stone, 

1  These  dimensions,  given  for  each  rotary  quern  fragment  where  they  are 
ascertainable,  are  as  follows:  upper  stones,  diameter /maximum  thickness  at 
rim ;  lower  stones,  diameter /thickness  at  rim  /thickness  at  centre.  As  mentioned 
above,  Curwen  has  shown  that  the  ratio  of  thickness  to  diameter  has  some 
chronological  significance,  which  may  become  more  useful  as  our  knowledge 
of  querns  increases.  The  maximum  thickness  at  the  rim  is  given,  for  this  must 
be  closest  to  the  thickness  before  wear,  usually  particularly  heavy  on  one  side, 
took  place. 
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reconstructed  from  two  adjoining  fragments.  Opposite,  but  not 
in  line  with,  the  handle  slot,  the  broken  edge  shows  signs  of  an 
irregular  but  smooth  artificial  hole  passing  through  from  the 
top  to  the  grinding  surface,  and  there  is  a  rounded  vertical  slot 
in  the  outer  edge.  The  hole  seems  most  reasonably  explicable 
as  having  held  an  auxiliary  handle  fixed  vertically  through  the 
stone  in  the  manner  of  later  querns,  although  the  function  of  the 
vertical  slot  is  enigmatic.1  Another  explanation  is  possible :  the 
natives  of  the  island  of  Socotra  in  the  Indian  Ocean  support  the 
upper  stone  of  their  rotary  querns  by  a  rope  from  a  beam  above, 
attached  to  the  stone  opposite  the  handle;2  the  separation  of  the 
two  stones  can  thus  be  nicely  adjusted  by  slightly  raising  or 
lowering  the  handle,  and  the  grinding  is  performed  by  an 
oscillatory  motion.  The  hole  in  the  present  quern  could  have 
held  a  plug  for  the  attachment  of  such  a  rope,  and  the  thinness 
of  the  centre  of  the  stone  certainly  leaves  little  room  for  the 
normal  rynd  support.  This  suggestion  may  be  a  wild  guess  for 
Romano-British  Binscombe,  but  it  does  seem  that  we  can 
permit  ourselves  some  play  of  the  imagination  in  attempting 
to  explain  these  querns.  Adjoining  the  handle  slot,  a  small 
vertical  smoothed  patch  in  the  central  hole  is  indicated  in  the 
drawing,  and  probably  represents  wear  due  to  a  loose  handle- 
mounting  or  rynd. 

BL2.  15-2/3-2  inches.  Upper  stone,  rather  rougher  than  the 
previous  one,  reconstructed  from  three  adjoining  fragments. 
Worn  unevenly,  although  the  hole  seems  always  to  have  been 
off-centre.  More  than  half  this  stone  is  preserved,  but  there  is 
no  sign  of  a  handle  slot,  and  the  apparently  artificial  rectangular 
extension  of  the  central  hole  suggests  that  the  later  type  of 
handle  was  used.  Above  and  to  the  left  of  the  centre  in  the 
plan  drawing,  the  upper  edge  is  interrupted  by  a  little  smoothed 
hollow  bevel  almost  certainly  (in  spite  of  some  damage  here) 
not  more  than  1-2  inches  wide  and  extending  only  about  0-7 
inch  down  the  side  of  the  stone :  it  seems  too  sharply  defined  to 
be  due  to  hand  wear,  and  is  even  more  enigmatic  than  the 
vertical  groove  on  BL1. 

BL3  (and  PL  VI,  2).  14/3-5  inches.  A  fragment  of  another  obliquely 
worn  upper  stone  with  a  shallow  oval  hollow  in  its  upper  surface. 
This  shows  no  sign  of  wear  and  was  probably  therefore  a 
receptacle  for  unmilled  grain  rather  than,  say,  a  hand  grip  for 
rotation. 

BL4  (and  PI.  vi,  3).  14/2/3-2  inches.  The  only  lower-stone  fragment 
found.    The  central  pivot-hole  seems  to  have  been  not  more 

1  Unless  (and  this  is  a  slender  possibility)  it  had  the  same  purpose  as  the 
vertical  slotted  projections  on  the  probably  pre-Roman  Iberic  quern-type 
described  by  Childe  in  Antiquity  XVII,  p.  20,  Fig.  1.  In  this,  the  handles  were 
presumably  placed  in  the  slots  and  held  in  position  by  ropes  or  thongs  tied 
round  the  perimeter  of  the  stone. 

2  B.B.C.  Television  film  made  by  an  expedition  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Universities. 
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than  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  top  and  was  almost 
certainly  of  the  early  type  that  passed  only  part  of  the  way 
through  the  stone.  The  stone  is  well  worn,  as  the  raised  rim 
left  around  the  grinding  surface  indicates,  and  its  most  interesting 
feature  is  an  eccentric  worn  hollow  on  the  underside  that  must 
represent  secondary  use  as  a  mortar,  possibly  (although  there 
was  no  evidence  for  this)  after  the  stone  had  been  broken. 

Hillbury.  One  fragment  each  of  nine  different  upper  stones  and 
one  lower  stone  were  found  here.  As  far  as  can  be  seen  from  single 
rather  small  pieces,  these  querns  were  similar  to  those  from  Bins- 
combe,  except  that  one  was  much  more  rough-hewn,  and  there  are 
no  signs  of  any  of  the  unusual  Binscombe  characteristics,  though 
this  again  may  be  partly  due  to  the  small  portion  of  each  quern 
found.  Although  only  one  fragment  retained  part  of  the  handle- 
slot,  the  central  holes  were  apparently  round  or  oval  and  not  adapted 
to  take  the  typologically  later  centrally  fixed  handle  discussed  above. 
Approximate  dimensions  where  ascertainable  for  the  upper  stones 
were  as  follows:  14/3-2;  14/3;  14/2;  16/2-8;  18/2-4  inches.  The 
small  lower-stone  fragment  was  worn  down  to  a  thickness  of  1-3 
inches  at  the  rim. 

Wagdon  Common.  The  single  fragment  of  a  small,  obliquely  worn 
upper  stone  found  here  had  broken  along  the  handle  slot,  the  weak 
fine  along  which  all  the  other  pieces  from  these  sites  with  any 
remnant  of  the  slot  had  broken.  The  type  of  central  hole  could  not 
be  ascertained.   Approximate  dimensions  13/2-3  inches. 

Charterhouse.  Complete  quern  with  handle-slot  and  oval  central 
hole  in  upper  stone.  The  upper  stone  is  so  much  greater  in  diameter 
than  the  lower  that  they  may  represent  two  different  querns. 
Dimensions:  upper  stone,  14/4-5  inches;  lower  stone,  11-5/4/5 
inches. 

Godalming,  Holloway  Hill.  Closely  similar  to  above.  Dimensions : 
upper  stone,  14-4/4-5  inches;  lower  stone,  13-5/1/2-5  inches. 

Eashing.  Each  of  the  two  fragments,  found  in  the  By-pass  cutting 
here,  represented  more  than  half  an  upper  stone.  They  are  again 
similar  to  the  Binscombe  querns,  with  handle-slots,  but  the  central 
holes  are  roughly  rhombic,  with  rounded  corners,  the  handle-slot 
issuing  from  one  of  the  obtuse  corners.  Presumably  this  arrange- 
ment was  designed  to  allow  plenty  of  space  on  either  side  of  the  rynd 
for  pouring  in  the  grain,  and  was  probably  a  mere  variant  of  the 
oval  hole.  Dimensions:  14-6/3-5;  16-6/2-3  inches. 

Other  Implements 

This  very  interesting  group,  all  from  Hillbury,  consists  of  a  mortar ; 
two  "mealing  stones";  two,  or  possibly  three,  whetstones;  and  an 
indeterminate  convex  stone. 

The  mortar.  (HL1  and  PI.  vi,  5).  This,  like  the  rotary  querns, 
is  of  Bargate  sandstone,  and  only  a  fragment  of  the  base  remains. 
The  internal  curvature,  as  the  sectional  drawings  show,  was  greater 
one  way  than  the  other,  suggesting  that  the  mortar  was  oval.  Wear 
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on  the  underside  indicates  that  it  was  stood  on  a  hard  surface  when 
in  use.  It  is  interesting  that  stone  mortars  are,  or  were  during  this 
century,  in  use  in  the  Isle  of  Foula,  Shetland,1  alongside  rotary  querns 
not  much  more  developed  than  those  we  have  described.  Cf.  BL4, 
above. 

"Mealing  stones"  (HL2  and  PI.  vi,  4 ;  HL3).  These  are  both  broken, 
but  were  originally  long  rather  thin  stones,  smoothed  on  one  side. 
They  might  have  been  interpreted  as  whetstones,  but  the  charac- 
teristic irregularities  of  such  are  absent,  and  the  nature  of  the 
wear — slightly  convex  laterally  and  concave  longitudinally,  passing 
right  up  to  the  edges  of  the  stone — implies  that  a  large  flat  upper 
element,  perhaps  of  wood,  for  no  suitable  stone  object  was  found, 
was  rubbed  along  the  top  of  them.  HL3  is  a  carstone  pebble  showing 
signs  of  slight  faceting  by  windblown  sand  before  use,  and  was 
probably  picked  up  on  the  local  hills;  and  HL2  is  of  sarsen,2  the 
beautiful  fine  grey  siliceous  sandstone,  which  occurs  near  Hillbury 
at  the  interface  of  the  Barton  Sands  and  Plateau  Gravel  on  Chobham 
Ridges,3  at  the  southern  tip  of  which,  for  instance,  only  three  miles 
from  our  site,  it  is  readily  accessible  on  Surprise  Hill,  and  has  been 
locally  used  for  building  (e.g.  Puttenham  Church  tower)  for  centuries.4 
The  stone  has  also  been  found  in  the  Netley  Heath  deposits5  on  top 
of  the  Downs  to  the  east  of  Guildford,  and  great  blocks  of  it  still  lie 
below  the  Downs  in  Weston  Wood,  presumably  derived  from  the 
Netley  Heath  deposits  by  natural  erosion  or  human  agency,  beside 
the  ancient  ridgeway  that  passes  Hillbury  nine  miles  away.  The 
sarsen  implements  from  Hillbury  have  all  been  stained  pink  to  red 
by  the  sand  in  which  they  have  lain. 

The  only  similar  implements  known  to  the  writers  are  in  Devizes 
Museum,  Wiltshire  {Devizes  Museum  Cat.  nos.  714,  715,  716;  all  from 
a  Romano-British  site  at  Westbury,  Wilts),6  and  the  similarity  is  very 
close  indeed:  these  too  are  in  sarsen,  and  714  and  716  are  complete, 
5-6  inches  wide,  1-5-2-5  thick  and  c.  12  long,  compared  with  HL2, 
c.  4-7  inches  wide  and  2  thick  and  HL3,  c.  5  inches  wide  and  2-7 
thick.  Although  the  coincidence  is  remarkable,  it  probably  does  not 
imply  that  the  stones  were  traded  along  the  Harrow  Way  (the 
westward  extension  of  our  ridgeway),  for  Westbury  is  in  sarsen 
country,  and  the  carstone  specimen  at  Hillbury  suggests  local 
manufacture,  as  does  the  presence  of  sarsen  locally;7  but  in  view  of 

1  Antiquity  XI,  Pis.  I  and  III.  The  settlement  at  Hillbury  must  have  been 
very  like  this  Foula  croft. 

2  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Davies,  M.Sc,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Croydon 
Natural  History  and  Scientific  Society,  who  identified  this  stone  as  sarsen, 
and  also  identified  HL6  and  pointed  out  to  us  the  presence  of  sarsen  in  Weston 
Wood.   We  are  grateful,  too,  to  Dr.  D.  P.  Young,  who  acted  as  intermediary. 

3  See  Dines  and  Edmunds,  Geology  of  the  Country  around  Aldershot  and 
Guildford;  D.S.I. R.,  1929,  pp.  102,  121,  123-4. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  162.  6  Ibid.,  pp.  116,  118. 

6  Noticed  by  Curwen  in  his  first  article,  p.  137.  (See  p.  65  above,  note  1.) 

7  And  possible  ancestors  of  this  quern  type  have  been  found  at  Farnham. 
A  large,  apparently  Late  Bronze  Age,  saddle  quern  (Preh.  Farnh.,  pp.  169-70, 
Fig.  69  and  PI.  XVI)  provides  a  precedent  for  the  use  of  sarsen;  and  two  much 
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the  rarity  of  this  type,  remarked  by  Curwen  also,  there  is  possibly 
some  indication  here  of  an  exchange  of  ideas  along  that  ancient  route 
which,  we  must  emphasize,  passes  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Hillbury 
site. 

Although  it  means  the  same  as  "quern,"  and  the  implements  are 
in  fact  small  saddle  querns,  the  term  "mealing  stone"  has  been  taken 
from  the  Devizes  Museum  Catalogue  as  a  distinguishing  name  for 
this  type  which,  in  a  settlement  using  much  larger  and  more  efficient 
rotary  querns,  probably  fulfilled  some  fairly  insignificant  domestic 
purpose.  It  must  be  cautiously  admitted  that  at  both  Hillbury  and 
Westbury  the  association  of  these  querns  with  Romano-British 
material  is  only  circumstantial  but,  being  so  small,  they  should 
belong  to  the  end  of  the  prehistoric  series  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  should  not  have  survived  into  the  Roman  period. 

Whetstones.  None  of  these  has  been  drawn.  HL4  and  HL5  are 
large,  seemingly  natural,  blocks  of  sarsen  badly  shattered,  apparently 
by  frost  action. 

HL4.  (PL  vi,  6).  This  remnant,  5  inches  long,  has  a  rounded  end,  but 
expands  to  a  roughly  square  section,  c.  4-5  inches  square,  at  the 
break.  It  is  smoothed  on  two  adjacent  sides  in  the  irregular 
manner  characteristic  of  sharpening  stones. 

HL5.   This  stone  is  so  badly  shattered  that  only  part  of  one  face 
remains.  The  fragment  is  about  7  x4  x5-5  inches  deep. 

HL6.  A  small  fragment,  about  3-5  x4-5  x  2  inches,  of  chert  from  the 
Hythe  Beds  which  occur  below  the  Bargate  Beds  most  exten- 
sively around  Compton  and  Godalming  hereabouts.  The  frag- 
ment shows  signs  of  having  been  used  as  a  whetstone. 

Although  Kerry's  finds  (see  above)  have  been  lost,  we  can  now 
classify  them  with  some  confidence.  His  "two  round  dished  stones" 
must  be  companions  of  our  single  mortar;  and  his  "whetstone  of  a 
reddish,  fine  grain,  quite  foreign  to  the  soil"  is  another  sarsen 
whetstone  stained,  as  were  all  the  sarsen  objects  we  found  at  Hill- 
bury, by  the  Loamy  Beds  subsoil. 

CONCLUSION 

Holmes,  summarizing  the  evidence  from  the  cemeteries  at 
Haslemere  and  Charterhouse,  says:  "By  the  first  quarter  of  the 
second  century  the  picture  has  changed  and  the  old  sites  have 
ceased  to  be  occupied."  The  change  was  "probably  not  unrelated 
to  the  growth  of  the  villa  system  and  the  great  increase  in  the  size 
and  prosperity  of  London  soon  after  its  recovery  from  the  Boudiccan 
disaster."1  The  examination  of  more  sites  has  modified  this  picture. 
Our  new  knowledge  suggests  that  the  early  sites  more  often  suffered 
a  change  in  centre  of  gravity  than  abandonment.  At  Binscombe  this 

smaller  and  probably  later  querns  of  different  materials  {ibid.,  pp.  170,  192, 
194  and  PI.  XIX)  are  approaching  the  size  and  shape  of  the  Hillbury  and 
Westbury  specimens. 
1Sy.A.C.  LI,  pp.  27-8. 
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seems  certainly  to  have  happened,  at  Hillbury  probably;  at  Compton 
the  new  focal  point  was  probably  the  Limnerslease  villa  half  a  mile 
away,  and  at  Charterhouse  itself  Mr.  Harrison  has  found  later 
material  a  little  distance  from  the  original  site.  Generally  the  change 
seems  to  have  taken  place  later  than  Holmes  suggested,  more  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  second  century  perhaps,  and  seems  to  be  marked 
by  a  transfer  to  more  substantial  premises.  There  is  a  hint  at 
Binscombe  that  the  move  was  accompanied  by  a  change  from  pure 
farming  to  the  making  of  tiles.  At  least  nothing  drastic  seems  to  have 
happened,  and  the  movements  were  probably  perfectly  natural 
developments  for  a  countryside  settling  down  to  civilization  for  the 
first  time  ever.  The  growth  of  organized  industry,  the  cultivation  of 
heavier  soils  as  the  land  was  cleared,  and  the  enclosure  or  growth  of 
the  simple  peasant  holdings  into  villa  estates :  all  these  unprecedented 
agencies  were  redistributing  the  population  in  the  second  century. 
The  coins  from  Shackleford  are  probably  the  shadowy  witnesses  of 
another  villa  that  may  one  day  be  found. 

Holmes  has  also  remarked  the  contrast  between  the  Haslemere 
and  Charterhouse  pottery,  the  former  rounded  in  form  and  often 
decorated,  the  latter  angular  and  plain;1  and  from  this  he  deduced 
that  Haslemere  was  colonized  by  the  Atrebates  of  the  west  and 
Charterhouse  from  the  eastern  Belgic  region.  Harrison  has  pointed 
out  to  us,  however,  that  the  angular  ware  is  not  particularly  typical 
of  the  east,  nor  the  rounded  ware  of  the  west.  For  instance,  there 
were  examples  of  Holmes's  carinated  type  20  at  Silchester,  and 
Holmes  himself  cites  them  as  comparative  material.  The  pottery 
from  Binscombe  I  is  certainly  not  of  the  same  type  as  that  from  the 
Charterhouse  cemetery,  only  a  few  yards  away,  but  belongs  to  the 
Haslemere  family.  The  Binscombe  pottery  is  also  broadly  later 
than  that  from  Charterhouse  but  contemporary  with  that  from 
Haslemere,  and  now  Harrison  has  found  the  rounded  pottery 
in  a  later  context  at  Charterhouse  itself.  Clearly  the  difference  is 
a  matter  of  date,  and  the  wide  later  distribution  of  elegant  jars  like 
B8  and  B9  must  be  due  to  the  vigorous  salesmanship  of  peddlers 
from  the  expanding  pottery  factory  of  Alice  Holt  Forest,  rather  than 
the  more  dramatic  possibility  of  a  population  moving  from  the  west. 
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A  CROSS-VALLEY  DYKE  ON  THE 
SURREY-KENT  BORDER 

BY 

ANTHONY  CLARK 

FOLLOWING  the  main  A25  road  south  of  the  North  Downs, 
one  crosses  the  border  between  Surrey  and  Kent  just  after 
the  Grasshopper  roadhouse,  half  a  mile  west  of  Westerham. 
Here  the  county  signboards  proudly  face  each  other  and  the  legend 
"Invicta"  on  the  Kentish  sign  is  particularly  apt  because  not  only 
has  Kent  resisted  more  successfully  than  Surrey  the  spread  of 
monuments  of  modern  taste  like  the  Grasshopper,  but  the  sign 
stands  upon  the  very  bank  of  a  substantial  cross-valley  dyke  clearly 
designed  to  block  or  control  eastbound  traffic  on  this  route.  A 
stream,  one  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Darent,  rises  only  a  little  to  the 
west,  and  the  road  here  enters  its  incipient  valley  to  follow  it  for 
several  miles.  At  the  border,  hill-slopes  shoulder  close  to  the  stream 
and  road  on  either  side,  providing  an  obvious  bottleneck  with  a 
commanding  crest  line  for  the  earthwork  on  both  sides  of  the  road. 
The  dyke  is  1,050  feet  long  and  at  its  best,  on  the  southern  slope, 
still  has  an  overall  width  of  80  feet  and  a  vertical  height  from 
rampart  crest  to  ditch  bottom  of  14  feet  (see  Fig.  1),  dimensions 
similar  to  those  of  the  great  Wiltshire  Wansdyke.  North  of  the  road 
the  bank  is  very  prominent,  petering  out  as  the  top  of  the  hill  is 
reached,  but  the  ditch  is  very  shallow,  probably  because  of  ploughing. 
South  of  the  road  there  is  first  a  15  yard  gap,  perhaps  where  the  road 
originally  passed  through;  then  a  rather  poorly  preserved  stretch 
for  the  few  yards  to  the  stream.  Beyond  the  stream  there  is  a  pond 
in  the  ditch  and  then  the  earthwork  climbs,  magnificent  but  rather 
obscured  by  undergrowth,  to  the  level  ground  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  grounds  of  Moor  House,  where  it  abruptly  ceases. 
The  boundary  fence  is  always  upon  the  top  of  the  bank. 

What  of  the  date  of  this  barrier?  The  county  boundary  makes  no 
detour  to  follow  it,  rather  does  the  earthwork  fall  in  with  the 
boundary,  so  one  can  assume  that  its  construction  took  place  after 
the  establishment  of  the  boundary.  Although  Surrey  changed 
hands  often,  first  possibly  from  the  Middle  Saxons  to  Kent,  then  to 
Wessex,  and  later  was  twice  wrested  from  Wessex  by  Mercia  for 
short  periods,  Kent  maintained  its  independence  from  the  primary 
post-Roman  settlement  dated  precisely  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
to  a.d.  449,  until  the  unification  of  southern  England  under  Egbert 
of  Wessex  in  a.d.  823,  and  the  dyke  could  have  been  built  at  any 
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time  during  this  period  except  for  the  occupation  by  Kent,  of 
unknown  duration,  that  culminated  in  the  Wessex  victory  over 
Ethelbert  at  Wibbandun  in  568.  Indeed,  the  dyke  could  well  have 
been  built  by  Ethelbert  after  he  had  been  driven  back  behind  his 
own  frontier:  this  is  the  one  event  recorded  in  the  Chronicle  that 
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Fig.   1.- 


-A  Cross-Valley  Dyke  on  the  Surrey-Kent  Border 
Reproduced  from  O.S.  Map:  Crown  Copyright  Reserved. 


could  possibly  have  any  relevance  to  this  border,  and  it  is  intriguing 
that  it  produced  a  situation  that  would  have  demanded  just  such 
a  defensive  work. 

Such  an  earthwork  of  Dark  Age  character,  falling  in  so  naturally 
with  the  Surrey-Kent  boundary,  confirms  the  great  age  of  the 
boundary  which  is  also  implied  by  its  coincidence  for  A\  miles  to  the 
north  with  an  almost  totally  lost  stretch  of  the  Roman  road  from 
London  to  Lewes.  Indeed,  the  boundary  is  just  under  half  a  mile 
from,  and  almost  precisely  parallel  with,  the  road  over  a  two-mile 
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sector  containing  the  earthwork  under  discussion  (see  map,  Fig.  1) 
and  it  may  have  been  determined  in  relation  to  the  road.  Thus  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  present  county  boundary  is,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  identical  with  that  between  the  Cant  ware  and  the 
Saxons  of  Suthrige. 

This  discovery  also  implies  a  very  respectable  antiquity  for  the 
road  straddled  by  the  earthwork :  and,  if  no  other  routes  across  the 
county  border  are  found  to  be  similarly  blocked,  we  may  assume  that 
this  was  the  important  route  between  Surrey  and  Kent  in  the  Dark 
Ages;  at  least  more  important  than  the  North  Downs  ridgeway,  for 
no  earthwork  dignifies  the  boundary  fine  there.  Where  convenient, 
the  route  is  a  ridgeway,  for  instance  between  Reigate  and  Blet- 
chingley,  foUowing  the  Greensand  ridge  south  of  the  chalk  Downs; 
but  the  sand  is  much  more  irregular  than  the  chalk,  and  the  road 
has  to  pick  its  way  as  best  it  can :  east  of  Limpsfield  the  ridge  becomes 
very  high  and  remote  from  water,  so  the  users  of  the  road  chose  to 
follow  instead  the  dry  gravel  margin  of  the  upper  Darent.  The 
route  seems  to  me  to  be  the  logical  extension  of  the  Greensand 
ridgeway  traced  by  Mr.  Margary1  south  of  the  Hog's  Back.  Coming 
eastward,  Mr.  Margary  takes  this  track  only  as  far  as  Weston  Wood, 
Albury,  where  he  finks  it  to  the  main  Downs  ridgeway  and  does 
not  admit  of  its  existence  further  to  the  east  except  as  a  local  track. 
But  from  Shere  to  Abinger  Hammer  it  (the  modern  road  again) 
reproduces  the  behaviour  of  our  road  into  Kent  by  following  the 
bank  of  the  upper  Tilfingbourne,  then  becomes  a  ridgeway  again 
for  three  miles  before  Dorking.  In  this  extraordinarily  difficult 
business  of  tracing  unaligned  ancient  roads,  we  should  perhaps 
concede  more  adaptability  to  the  men  who  blazed  the  trails,  and  be 
more  ready  to  entertain  the  possibility  that  a  ridgeway  was  not 
necessarily  abandoned  if  they  found  no  ridge  to  follow  here  and  there. 
English  vales  have  never  been  filled  with  steaming  African  jungle. 
The  road  across  which  the  earthwork  lies  could,  of  course,  simply  be 
a  Saxon  development,  a  track  to  fink  the  settlements  of  Holmesdale 
under  the  Downs,  but  it  is  at  least  in  part  a  ridgeway  and  I  suggest 
that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Greensand  ridge- 
way, going  back  at  least  to  the  Roman  period,  when  occupation  of 
the  vale  seems  to  have  been  considerable,  and  probably  to  prehis- 
toric times. 

It  seems  opportune  to  mention  here  that  Roman  pottery,  a 
samian  dish  and  a  perfectly  preserved  coarse  buff -ware  flagon  of  the 
first-century  type  with  stepped  ridges  under  the  rim,  has  just  been 
found  at  the  Moorhouse  sandpit,  shown  on  the  map  (Fig.  1)  just 
west  of  the  milestone,  and  has  been  deposited  in  Guildford  Museum. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Munday  for  his  help  in  surveying 
the  surface  section  of  the  cross-valley  dyke. 

1  Sy.A.C.  LII,  p.  30;  Arch.  J.  CIX,  p.  44. 
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THE  surviving  records  of  major  judicial  visitations  held  in 
Surrey  in  the  thirteenth  century  have  been  generally  neglected 
by  the  county's  historians:  despite  the  fact  that  in  the  1650s 
Edward  Fauconberge,  then  keeper  of  the  record  office  in  which  they 
were  preserved,  abstracted  many  cases  from  them  and  supplied 
complete  place  and  rough  subject  indexes  to  his  abstracts.  This 
neglect  seems  to  be  the  only  reason  why  such  authorities  as  Dugdale's 
Monasticon,  Manning  and  Bray,  and  the  Victoria  County  History1 
agree  in  saying,  without  evidence,  that  the  Augustinian  hospital  or 
priory  of  Sandon,  in  Esher,  was  founded  at  the  beginning  of  Henry 
II's  reign.  In  the  plea  roll  of  the  special  eyre  held  by  the  newly 
appointed  justiciar  of  England,  Hugh  le  Bigod,  at  Bermondsey  in 
November  1258  there  is  a  case,  duly  abstracted  by  Fauconberge, 
which  gives  an  outline  history  of  Sandon  hospital  since  its  founda- 
tion.2 This  special  eyre  was  designed  by  the  recent  reforming 
provisions  of  Oxford  and  Westminster  to  redress  grievances  for 
which  there  was  no  ready  remedy  by  the  ordinary  processes  of 
common  law.3  To  this  end  a  very  informal  procedure  was  introduced. 
Although  many  real  grievances  were  redressed,  the  informality  of  the 
procedure  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  led  also  to  many 
cases  being  brought  with  doubtful  justification.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  reckoning  our  case  among  the  latter  sort.  It  was  a 
complaint  brought  by  Robert  de  Watevill,  grandson  of  the  founder 
of  the  hospital,  against  master  Geoffrey  de  Feringes,  official  of  the 
bishop-elect  of  Winchester,  and  brother  Thomas  of  London,  canon 
of  Newark  and  master  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Sandon,  about  the  mastership  of  the  hospital.  Master  Geoffrey 
closed  a  distinguished  ecclesiastical  career  as  dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
1 263-1 267.4  In  1240  we  find  him  in  one  of  the  most  famous  ecclesias- 

1  Monasticon,  vi,  675-677;  M.  &-  B.,  n,  749-751;  V.C.H.,  Surrey,  n, 
118-119. 

2  Eyre,  Assize,  Trailbaston  etc.  Rolls:  P.R.O.  ref.  J.I.  1/873,  m.  10;  Index 
17103,  f.  19d. 

3  Cf.  E.  F.  Jacobs,  Studies  in  the  Period  1258-1267  (Oxford  Studies  in  Social 
and  Legal  History,  VIII),  chapter  III,  The  Legislation  of  1258-1259  and  the 
Eyre  of  1259-1260. 

4  Newcourt's  Repertorium,  ed.  Hennessy,  note  a  134.  His  other  known 
preferment  was:  the  rectory  of  Denham,  Bucks,  in  1246,  Cal.  Papal  Registers 
1198-1304,  221;  the  moiety  of  the  rectory  of  Elham,  Kent,  in  1246,  Cal. 
Patent  Rolls  1232-47,  484,  Close  Rolls  1242-7,  476;  the  mastership  of  St.  Cross 
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tical  households  of  the  age,  that  of  archbishop  Edmund  Rich,  along 
with  the  archbishop's  chancellor,  master  Richard  de  Wych,  who 
later  became  bishop  of  Chichester  and  perhaps  conferred  on  master 
Geoffrey  the  precentorship  of  Chichester  which  he  later  held.1  He 
had  been  the  official  in  the  bishopric  of  Winchester  since  March  1244 
or  earlier,  and  continued  in  this  capacity  until  the  summer  of  1260 
or  later.2  He  thus  served  two  very  different  men:  William  de 
Raleigh,  who  after  some  25  years'  service  as  clerk,  justice  and  chief 
justice  in  the  royal  courts  became  a  bishop  in  the  best  tradition  of 
the  age  and  endured  a  bitter  quarrel  with  his  former  master  Henry  III ; 
and  Aymer  de  Lusignan,  the  King's  young  Poitevin  kinsman  who 
had  been  jobbed  into  the  see  without  any  sort  of  qualification  and 
who  remained  unconsecrated.  As  their  principal  agent  in  the 
administration  of  the  diocese,  master  Geoffrey  himself  appears  as  a 
man  governed  by  the  best  principles  of  the  time :  in  this  case  being 
concerned  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  smaller  religious  houses  in 
the  diocese.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  bishop-elect  had 
not  been  among  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  Poitevins,  whom  the 
reformers  exiled  and  wished  to  have  deposed,  it  is  unlikely  that 
Robert  de  Watevill  would  have  brought  his  complaint. 

Master  Geoffrey  had  claimed  and  exercised  a  right  to  interfere  in 
the  presentation  of  the  master  of  the  hospital;  Robert  disputed  this. 
In  the  course  of  his  case,  Robert  pleaded  the  succession  of  masters 
since  the  foundation.  The  jury  substantially  confirmed  his  narrative, 
and  judgement  was  given  for  him.  What  follows  is,  therefore,  largely 
the  facts  as  stated  by  Robert  or  the  jury,  with  a  little  additional 
matter  from  other  sources.  The  story  concerns  three  members  of  the 
de  Watevill  family,  grandfather,  father  and  son,  and  all  named 
Robert.  A  biography  of  the  second  of  these  will  appear  in  a  forth- 
coming volume  of  the  Surrey  Record  Society;  from  it  we  summarize 
the  main  points  about  their  careers.  Robert  the  grandfather,  whom 
we  call  Robert  I,  was  a  knight  prominent  in  county  affairs  in  John's 
reign  who  may  have  been  hanged  by  prince  Louis  of  France  during 
the  civil  war  of  1215-7.  His  son,  whom  we  call  Robert  II,  was  also 
prominent  in  county  affairs;  he  married  Alina  (de  Sandford)  and 
died  a  little  before  April  1243.  His  son  and  heir,  whom  we  call 
Robert  III,  was  then  a  minor,  in  ward  to  the  abbot  of  Chertsey  from 
whom  the  family  held  its  manors  of  Esher  and  Coulsdon.  He  had 
come  of  age  by  1253 — probably  several  years  earlier — and  was  the 
plaintiff  in  our  case. 

The  hospital  was  founded  in  John's  reign  by  Robert  I  de  Watevill, 

hospital,  Winchester,  before  1250,  Close  Rolls  1247-51,  326,380;  the  precentor- 
ship  of  Chichester  cathedral,  in  1256,  Cal.  Patent  Rolls  1247-58,  515,  and  1262, 
Eyre,  Assize,  Trailbaston  etc.  Rolls:  P.R.O.  ref.  J.I.  1/912A,  m.  12. 

1  Cartulary  of  St.  Gregory,  Canterbury  (Camden  3rd  Series,  vol.  88),  ed. 
A.  M.  Woodcock,  no.  217. 

2  He  has  been  found  mentioned  as  the  official  of  the  bishop  or  bishop-elect 
in  March  1244  (Close  Rolls  1242-7,  238),  September  1246  {Chartulary  of  Win- 
chester Cathedral,  ed.  Goodman,  395),  February  1250  (Ibid.,  215a),  1260  (Close 
Rolls  1259-61,  254,  279,  282). 
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who  conveyed  lands  in  his  manor  of  Esher  to  RICHARD  DE 
RIPPELE,  whose  name  makes  it  possible  that  he  was  a  canon  of 
Newark.  Richard  built  the  hospital  and  was  so  successful  in 
acquiring  lands,  rents  and  alms  for  the  foundation  that  the  hospital 
soon  had  eight  chaplains  as  well  as  brothers  and  poor.  Richard 
survived  Robert  I  and  must  have  died  in  Henry  Ill's  reign,  for  on 
his  death  the  new  master  was  presented  by  Robert  II  de  Watevill, 
with  the  assent  of  the  brothers  of  the  hospital  but  without  any  need 
to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  bishop.  The  new  master  was  RICHARD 
DE  BLECHINGLEY.  While  the  date  of  his  predecessor's  death  is 
not  known  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  second  Richard 
who  was  the  party  to  final  concords  made  on  behalf  of  his  house  in 
the  Surrey  eyres  of  October  1235  and  June  1241. 1  From  the  dower 
litigation  of  Robert  IPs  widow  Alina  in  the  Bench  plea  rolls  of 
Easter  and  Trinity  terms  12432  we  learn  that  Robert  had  leased  his 
manor  of  Esher  at  farm  to  John  de  Wilehal  or  Wylehal,  a  prominent 
merchant  and  former  sheriff  of  London.  We  do  not  know  when  the 
lease  was  granted  but  it  was  probably  in  the  late  1230s,  when  Robert 
was  indebted  to  the  Jew  Abraham  of  Berkhampstead,  and  would 
have  been  obliged  to  get  the  maximum  financial  profit  from  his 
lands.3  The  dower  litigation  shows  the  master  of  the  hospital 
holding  20  acres  of  land  and  3  acres  of  woodland  at  Esher  of  the 
Watevills,  which  may  be  lands  that  Robert  II  granted  after  marriage. 
The  next  two  masters  were  both  presented  by  John  de  Wilehal,  as 
farmer  of  the  manor  of  Esher.  The  first  of  them  was  GILES,  a 
canon  of  Newark.  He  appears  on  behalf  of  his  house  in  granting  a 
canon's  corrody  by  a  final  concord  made  in  the  Bench  on  the  octave 
of  Hilary  (20  Jan.)  12504  but,  as  discussed  below,  was  probably  in 
office  by  1245.  On  his  death  IVES  was  appointed;  from  what 
follows  he  probably  died  in  1 256. 

On  Ives's  death,  master  Geoffrey  de  Feringes,  in  the  name  of  the 
bishop-elect  of  Winchester,  appointed  brother  THOMAS  OF 
LONDON,  a  canon  of  Newark.  Robert  III  de  Watevill  claimed  that 
this  was  done  without  the  assent  of  the  brethren  or  of  himself,  and 
that  as  soon  as  the  appointment  came  to  his  notice  he  ejected 
Thomas.  But  after  negotiations  with  master  Geoffrey  he  permitted 
Thomas  to  return  and  act  as  master  for  about  a  year.  Then  he  again 
ejected  him,  whereupon  master  Geoffrey  brought  ecclesiastical 
pressure  to  bear,  excommunicating  Robert,  and  once  again  inducted 
Thomas  as  master:  constituit  ipswn  .  .  .  rector  em.  Thus  compelled, 
Robert  allowed  Thomas  to  remain;  this  was  the  state  of  affairs 
which  Robert  sought  to  remedy  by  his  complaint  under  the  provisions 
of  Oxford  and  Westminster.     He  alleged  that  as  a  result  of  the 

1  Feet  of  Fines  before  1509:  P.R.O.  ref.  C.P.  25(1),  225/9,  no.  9  and  226/11, 
no.  29. 

2  Rolls  of  the  Bench  and  Court  Coram  Rege,  Richard  I — Henry  III:  P.R.O. 
ref.  K.B.  26/128,  m.  5;  K.B.  26/130,  ms.  8,  9d,  20d. 

3  Close  Rolls,  1237-42,  111. 

1  Feet  of  Fines  before  1509:  P.R.O.  ref.  C.P.  25(1),  226/14,  no.  11. 
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disturbances  the  hospital's  goods  had  been  so  wasted  that  it  now 
supported  only  two  chaplains,  whereas  in  Ives's  mastership  it  had 
still  supported  seven  or  eight;  the  rest  had  been  ejected  by  Thomas. 
There  was  a  minor  difference  between  Robert  and  the  jury  about  the 
beginning  of  the  chain  of  events  started  by  Ives's  death:  Robert 
said  one  year  ago,  the  jury  said  two  years  ago.  Bigod  gave  judgment 
for  Robert.  Master  Thomas  was  ordered  to  go  away  and  cease  to  act 
as  master;  Robert  was  to  appoint  a  fit  successor,  talem  custodem 
ydoneum  eligat  et  in  eodem  hospitali  constituat  quern  ad  hoc  compelere 
viderit.  It  is  possible  that  he  appointed  RICHARD  LE  FRANK, 
who  as  master  of  Sandon  hospital  granted  to  John  de  la  Rude  a  six 
year  lease  of  lands  at  Burningfold,  Farncombe  and  Thorncombe,  to 
run  from  the  morrow  of  St.  Martin  47  Henry  III  (12  Nov.  1262).1 

With  the  early  history  of  the  foundation  thus  set  out  it  is  possible 
to  see  rather  more  clearly  the  way  in  which  the  benefactions  of 
William  de  Percy  fit  into  it.  As  is  well  known,  Wilham  succeeded  to 
part  of  his  father's  barony  between  1212  and  1214;  he  died  about 
July  1245.2  His  first  wife  was  Joan  Briwer,  fifth  daughter  of  William 
Briwer  who  had  been  his  guardian,  and  whose  successful  career  in  the 
royal  service  between  the  end  of  Henry  II 's  reign  and  the  early 
years  of  Henry  III  had  enabled  him  to  acquire  vast  estates  and  to 
grant  appropriate  marriage-portions  to  his  daughters.  The  date  of 
Joan's  death  is  uncertain.  It  was  before  June  1233,  but  may  have 
been  a  few  months  or  even  a  year  or  so  earlier.  She  was  buried  in 
front  of  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  hospital  church  at 
Sandon.  Now  her  husband  held  the  Sussex  Honor  of  Petworth,  but 
so  far  as  is  known  neither  she  nor  her  husband  had  any  Surrey 
interests.  It  is,  therefore,  remarkable  that  she  should  have  been 
buried  in  the  church  of  a  small  religious  house  with  which  neither 
her  own  nor  her  husband's  family  had  any  connexion.  The  most 
probable  explanation  for  this  would  seem  to  be  that  she  had  been 
taken  ill  while  travelling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Esher,  and  that  the 
hospital  furnished  the  nearest  suitable  accommodation  for  a  baron's 
lady.  Esher  was  on  the  way  from  Westminster  to  Guildford,  which 
the  family  may  have  taken  in  journeying  to  or  from  Petworth. 
Certainly  it  was  from  the  accident  of  Joan's  death  that  the  early 
prosperity  of  the  house  flowed.  Three  of  the  relative  deeds  are  in  the 
Percy  Cartulary;  one  is  in  the  Sallay  Cartulary.3  Wilham  de  Percy 
agreed  to  settle  on  the  hospital  an  income  of  £23  6s.  8d.,  which  was  to 
support  six  chaplains  to  say  masses  for  her  soul.  Since  the  greatest 
number  of  chaplains  mentioned  in  1258  was  eight,  this  represents  a 
very  large  augmentation  of  the  hospital's  revenues.  It  is  just 
possible  that  the  amount  indicates  Joan's  age  at  her  death,  for  in 
marks  it  is  exactly  35,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  she  was 
much  older  than  that.  By  the  most  important  of  the  deeds,  William 

1  Guildford  Muniment  Room,  deed  60/8. 

2  G.E.C.,  Complete  Peerage,  x,  452^55. 

3  Percy  Chartulary  (Surtees  Society,  vol.  CXVII) ;  Sallay  Chartulary  (Records 
Branch,  Yorks.  Arch.  Soc,  vol.  LXXXVII). 
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granted  the  hospital  the  revenue  from  the  lands  which  he  held  as 
Joan's  marriage-portion  at  Foston,  Leicestershire,  and  20  marks  due 
to  himself  in  respect  of  a  recent  grant  which  he  had  made  of  his 
manor  of  Gisburn,  Yorkshire,  to  the  West  Riding  abbey  of  Sallay 
or  Sawley,  a  Percy  foundation.1  The  names  of  the  witnesses  to  this 
deed,  none  of  whom  were  Surrey  men,  suggest  that  it  was  made  in 
Sussex  rather  than  Yorkshire.  The  grant  of  Gisburn  to  Sallay,  at 
20  marks  rent  payable  yearly  by  1  July  to  William  at  Sandon,  had 
been  made  to  enable  that  abbey  to  support  six  chaplains  praying  for 
the  souls  of  William  and  his  second  wife,  Helen  de  Balliol  (who  lived 
until  1281).2  A  royal  confirmation  of  this  grant  issued  on  30  January 
1242.3  Several  writers  have  concluded  from  this  that  the  grant 
itself  was  made  in  1242,  and  therefore  that  the  later  grant  to  Sandon 
must  have  been  made  between  then  and  1245.  This  conclusion 
assumes  a  delay  of  about  ten  years  between  Joan's  death  and  the 
provision  for  chaplains ;  it  also  assumes  that  the  grant  to  Sallay  was 
made  about  the  same  time  as  the  royal  confirmation.  Both  sup- 
positions are  possible  but  unlikely.  William's  son  and  heir  by  Helen 
came  of  age  between  February  1257  and  February  1258.4  Helen 
must  therefore  have  become  his  wife  by  1236  at  latest,  and  the  grant 
to  Sallay  may  have  been  made  at  any  time  between  then  and  1242, 
followed  soon  afterwards  by  the  grant  to  Sandon.  The  fact  that  the 
rent  for  the  grant  to  Sallay  was  to  be  payable  to  William  at  Sandon 
makes  it  plain  that  he  was  then  interesting  himself  in  the  affairs 
of  the  house  and  needing  cash  to  be  available  there.  The  transfer 
of  the  rent  to  the  hospital  and  the  conveyance  of  the  lands  at 
Foston  were  conditional  on  a  final  settlement  of  the  promised 
£23  6s.  8d.  being  made  from  his  estates.  Such  a  settlement  was  never 
made;  so  Sallay  continued  to  pay  the  rent  until  1377,  when  it  was 
remitted  because  of  economic  difficulties.5 

The  second  deed  is  between  Richard,  master  and  keeper  of  the 
hospital  of  Sandon,  and  William  de  Percy,  whereby  Richard 
acknowledges  the  grant  of  a  rent  of  10  marks.6  For  this  the  hospital 
was  to  give  £3  yearly  from  its  chamber  to  John  de  Chuvilli  and 
Richard  de  Chuvilli  for  clothes  and  shoes,  and  to  provide  them  with 
the  same  food  and  drink  as  chaplains;  after  their  deaths  the  60s. 
was  to  go  to  support  the  charity  of  the  house.  This  transaction  seems 
to  mean  that  William  was  purchasing  two  corrodies  in  the  hospital 
on  behalf  of  members  of  his  household.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the 
10  marks  rent  is  in  addition  to  the  main  conveyance,  just  discussed, 
or  whether  it  might  be  in  substitution  for  the  lands  at  Foston.  The 
transaction  must  be  later  than  the  main  conveyance  because  the 
master  went  on  to  bind  himself  to  secure,  when  William  de  Percy  so 

1  Percy  Chartulary,  no.  952,  also  in  Monasticon,  vi,  676,  no.  i;  Sallay 
Chartulary,  no.  34. 

2  Percy  Chartulary,  no.  450;  Sallay  Chartulary,  no.  33. 

3  Col.  Charter  Rolls,  1226-1257,  265. 

4  G.E.C.,  Complete  Peerage,  x,  455. 

5  Sallay  Chartulary,  p.  22.  6  Percy  Chartulary,  no.  947. 
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desired,  that  all  the  deeds  between  the  hospital  and  him  should  be 
enchirographed  in  a  royal  court  and  that  confirmation  of  them  should 
be  obtained  from  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  word  enchirograph  means  that  a  final  concord  would  be  levied 
or  that  the  deeds  would  be  enrolled  on  the  plea  rolls  of  the  Bench, 
court  coram  rege  or  eyre,  which  was  a  common  practice.  There  are 
no  such  enrolments  in  the  surviving  rolls  of  any  of  these  courts 
between  1234  and  1245  nor  does  such  a  final  concord  survive. 
In  November  1239  William  purchased  the  advowson  of  the  Augusti- 
nian  priory  of  Lynchmere  or  Shulbred,  Sussex,  and  agreed  to  settle 
on  it  an  income  of  £10  yearly;  pending  this  settlement,  as  with 
Sandon,  he  made  various  grants  to  it  which  were  the  subject  of  a 
final  concord  in  July  1240.1  It  is  therefore  likely  that  it  was 
intended  to  make  the  Sandon  grants  the  subject  of  a  similar  final 
concord. 

It  is  possible  that  an  episcopal  confirmation  was  also  never 
obtained.  Between  the  death  of  Peter  des  Roches  on  9  June  1238  and 
the  return  of  William  de  Raleigh  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1244 
no  confirmation  could  have  been  secured.  The  last  of  the  deeds  seems 
to  be  a  substitute  for  it,  being  bishop  William's  inspeximus  of  an 
agreement  between  prior  Giles  and  Sir  Wymund  de  Raleigh.2  This 
must  have  been  made  between  William  de  Percy's  death  in  July  1245 
and  bishop  William's  final  retirement  to  France  in  November  1249. 
Wymund  de  Raleigh  was  probably  an  executor  of  William  de 
Percy's  will,  for  he  was  a  prominent  Sussex  tenant  of  the  Percys  and 
had  witnessed  three  of  the  deeds  already  mentioned;3  he  was  also  a 
kinsman  of  the  bishop.4  W'illiam  de  Percy  had  been  buried  at  Sallay, 
but  from  the  deed  we  learn  that  his  heart  had  been  interred  by 
Joan's  body  in  the  church  at  Sandon.5  By  the  agreement  the  prior 
bound  himself  to  have  a  lamp  and  2  lb.  wax  candle  burning  before 
the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  during  all  masses  celebrated  in  the 
church,  at  whatever  altar  they  were  said;  in  default  the  bishop 
could  compel,  and  the  Percy  heirs  could  distrain,  the  master  and  his 
successors  to  discharge  this  obligation.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
prior  and  Sir  Wymund  should  have  delayed  in  securing  the  bishop's 
inspeximus  of  this  deed,  so  a  date  nearer  1245  than  1249  is  probable 
for  it,  which  in  turn  suggests  that  Giles  had  succeeded  Richard  de 
Blechingley  in  the  mastership  by  about  1245. 

The  foregoing  interpretation  of  the  Percy  benefactions  assumes 
that  William's  gifts  began  very  soon  after  Joan's  death,  about  1233, 
and  were  substantially  completed  before  1242,  so  that  the  hospital 
was  obtaining  a  considerable  accession  of  funds  in  this  period.  This 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  activity  of  the  master,  Richard,  in  the 

1  Sx.A.C.  XLVII,  5-6. 

2  Percy  Chartulary,  no.  964,  also  in  Monasticon,  vi,  676,  no.  ii. 

3  Sallay  Chartulary,  no.  34;  Percy  Chartulary,  nos.  450,  952. 

4  There  are  many  references  to  Wymund's  staying  at  the  larger  episcopal 
manors,  in  the  foreign  expenses  of  the  manorial  accounts  of  Raleigh's  episcopate. 

6  On  heart  burial  in  the  early  thirteenth  century  see  J.  H.  Round,  Essex 
Arch.  Soc,  new  series,  XVI,  The  Heart  of  St.  Roger. 
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Surrey  eyres  of  1235  and  1241,  when  he  was  party  to  three  final 
concords.  Although  the  narration  of  Robert  III  de  Watevill  and  the 
jurors  in  1258  would  seem  to  give  to  the  first  master  the  credit  of 
bringing  the  hospital  to  the  strength  of  eight  chaplains,  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  it  was  the  second  master  who  was  in  office  throughout 
the  period  of  the  Percy  benefactions.  Certainly  it  was  he  who  was  in 
office  in  1241,  for  in  that  eyre  Ralph  de  Imworth  brought  an  action 
of  nuisance  against  the  master  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene's  hospital, 
Sandon,  for  raising  a  bank  or  ditch  at  Imber  to  his  damage;1  the 
jury  found  for  the  master,  saying  that  the  nuisance  had  been  done 
by  his  predecessor.  This  proves  that  the  Richard  of  1241  was  the 
second  master,  and  since  the  activity  of  1235-41  is  of  a  piece  it  seems 
that  we  have  in  it  a  master  of  the  hospital  who  was  a  sufficiently 
shrewd  administrator  to  make  the  most  of  the  accession  of  wealth 
brought  about  by  the  accident  of  Joan's  death.  In  the  Surrey  eyre 
of  1235  he  secured  a  large  estate  in  the  Bramley  district.2  Fuller 
details  of  the  transaction  will  be  given  in  a  forthcoming  edition  of 
the  eyre  roll  by  the  Surrey  Record  Society.3  In  brief,  John  de  Fay,  a 
courtier  who  held  Bramley  and  Puttenham  in  chief,  was  heavily 
indebted  to  the  Jews.  In  1229  he  conveyed  an  estate  to  one  of  his 
leading  tenants,  Roger  de  Bydon.  In  1235,  by  an  enrolled  concord 
and  chirographs,  whose  terms  differ  somewhat,  the  prior  bought  the 
estate  from  Roger  at  a  rent  of  10  marks  yearly  so  long  as  Roger  lived, 
and  thereafter  at  the  almost  nominal  rent  of  18d.  It  was  a  good  bar- 
gain, for  Roger  died,  in  violent  circumstances,  before  1241 .  The  estate 
consisted  of  200  acres  of  wood  in  Burningfold  and  Witherfold,  in 
Dunsfold;  one  mark  of  rent  at  Cugate,  which  later  litigation  shows 
to  have  been  in  Bramley  and  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with 
Cowgates  there;  £2  rent  at  Utworth,  in  Cranleigh,  and  Chilworth. 
The  master  thereupon  leased  the  Cugate  estate  to  John  de  Gatesden, 
a  man  from  a  knightly  Hertfordshire  family  who,  from  small 
beginnings  as  a  Surrey  sheriff's  clerk,  was  rising  to  be  a  prominent 
member  of  the  royal  household,  and  amassing  vast  estates  in  Surrey 
and  Sussex.  The  estate  there  consisted  of  the  lands  and  services  of 
four  privileged  villeins  of  the  ancient  demesne  manor  of  Bramley, 
and  by  June  1239  Gatesden  was  involved  in  a  successful  dispute  with 
John  de  Fay  about  the  villeins'  services,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
described  the  series  of  conveyances.  He  was  then  paying  the 
hospital  a  rent  of  36s.  8d.  He  still  held  the  estate  at  his  death  in 
April  1262;  in  1269  it  was  said  to  consist  of  unspecified  assize  rents 
in  Bramley,  worth  39s.  10£d.4  Two  of  the  villein  tenants  of  1229- 
1239  had  been  Eylwin  de  BiUinghurst  and  Geoffrey  de  Thorncombe; 
two  of  the  inquisition  post  mortem  jurors  of  1269  may  have  been 

1  Eyre,  Assize,  Trailbaston  etc.  Rolls:  P.R.O.  ref.  J.I.  1/867,  m.  4. 

2  Ibid.,  roll  864,  ms.  1,  3,  7;  Feet  of  Fines  before  1509:  P.R.O.  ref.  C.P.  25(1), 
225/9,  no.  9. 

3  1235  Surrey  Eyre,  note  195.  A  partial  account  of  the  transaction  in 
Sy.  A  .C.  XXIII,  62-3,  correcting  M.  &>  B.  II,  750,  itself  requires  correction  and 
addition. 

*  Cal.  Inquisitions  post  mortem,  Henry  III,  no.  706. 
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their  descendants,  being  Robert  de  Billinghurst  and  Robert  de 
Thorncombe.  When  John  de  Fay's  sisters  and  heirs  were  litigating 
about  their  rights  with  John's  widow  in  1243,  the  prior  of  Sandon 
appeared  as  holding  5  marks  worth  of  rent  and  104  acres  in  Bramley  } 
but  we  have  no  details  of  this  holding,  and  it  must  have  covered  more 
of  the  estate  conveyed  in  1235  than  the  mark's  worth  of  rent  in 
Cugate.  Nothing  is  known  of  any  further  action  by  the  master  about 
the  woodlands  in  Burningfold  and  Witherfold.  The  lease  of  1262, 
already  mentioned,  must  have  concerned  part  of  them;  from  it,  it 
seems  that  the  masters  leased  out  the  woodlands  in  parcels  for  short 
terms.  The  £2  rent  in  Utworth  and  Chilworth  arose  from  tenements 
held  by  Sir  Walter  de  Utworth,  a  leading  knight  of  the  county  who 
served  as  steward  to  the  de  Clere  family  (who  were  honorial  barons 
of  the  earls  of  WTarenne),  as  coroner  from  before  1241  to  1254  and  as 
as  deputy  sheriff  in  1242-1244.  In  the  1241  Surrey  eyre,  after  a 
year  and  a  half's  instalment  had  been  unpaid,  he  acknowledged  his 
obligation  to  the  hospital  for  the  rent  by  a  final  concord  with  the 
master,  Richard.2 

In  the  conveyancing  of  1235  the  master  was  represented  by  Gilbert 
the  chaplain  of  Sandon,  whom  one  assumes  to  have  been  one  of  the 
chaplains  of  the  hospital.  Other  litigation  in  the  1241  Surrey  eyre 
shows  that  a  little  before  that  year  Gilbert  had  secured  from  John 
de  Fay  a  sixteen-year  lease  of  the  considerable  estate  of  a  carucate  at 
Shoelands,  in  Puttenham,  on  condition  that  Gilbert  payed  off  a  debt 
of  60  marks  owed  by  John  to  a  Jew.3  It  is  possible  that  Gilbert  was 
acting  in  this  on  the  hospital's  behalf,  but  as  a  result  of  the  litigation 
the  contract  was  abandoned.  In  the  preliminaries  of  the  1235  con- 
veyance the  master  was  essoined  by  John  de  Marwick,  in  Hascombe, 
which  makes  it  possible  that  the  hospital  already  had  interests  in  the 
district,  since  essoiners  were  commonly  tenurial  connexions  of  their 
principals.  But  this  conveyance  of  1235  was  the  first  that  is  known 
by  a  master  in  a  royal  court :  coming  so  soon  after  Joan  de  Percy's 
death  it  tempts  one  to  believe  that  it  represented  the  investment  of 
money  from  gifts  made  by,  or  shortly  to  be  expected  from,  William 
de  Percy.  By  letters  close  dated  14  Dec.  1233,  Sandon  had  obtained 
exemption  from  the  fortieth  levied  that  year,  on  the  ground  that  the 
house  was  so  poor  that  it  depended  for  its  sustenance  upon  the 
begging  of  alms.4  Too  much  importance  must  not  be  attached  to 
this.  The  exemption  was  obtained  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
Peter  des  Roches,  who  was  a  considerable  patron  of  the  religious 
houses  of  his  diocese.  It  covered  all  four  Augustinian  hospitals  in 
Surrey ;  while  Reigate  and  Tandridge  may  have  been  no  richer  than 
Sandon,  St.  Thomas's,  Southwark,  was  well  endowed.  Nevertheless 
it  seems  that  the  effect  of  the  Percy  benefactions  was  to  increase  the 
number  of  chaplains  from  two  to  eight,  and  the  activity  of  master 

1  Inquisitions  Post  Mortem,  Henry  III:  P.R.O.  ref.  C.  132/36,  no.  19. 

2  Feet  of  Fines  before  1509:  P.R.O.  ref.  C.P.  25(1),  226/11,  no.  29. 

3  Eyre,  Assize,  Trailbaston  etc.  Rolls:  P.R.O.  ref.  J.I.  1/864,  m.  lid. 
*  Close  Rolls,  1231-4,  290. 
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Richard  in  1235-1241  strongly  suggests  a  remarkable  increase  in  the 
hospital's  revenue. 

The  third  final  concord  in  which  master  Richard  was  concerned 
brings  us  back  to  the  Watevills.1  By  it,  William  son  of  William 
Pycot,  a  freeholder  of  prominence  in  the  Kingston  district,  paid  the 
master  55  marks  for  the  grant  of  a  carucate  at  Chessington  and 
Tolworth,  to  be  held  at  a  rent  of  44s.  and  service  to  the  superior  lord. 
The  conveyance  was  grounded  on  the  then  novel  device  of  a  writ 
of  covenant,  which  suggests  that  Pycot's  was  a  newly  created  tenancy. 
Chessington  was  held  by  the  main  branch  of  the  Watevills,  whose 
principal  seat  was  in  Essex  and  whose  head  at  this  time  was  William 
de  Watevill,  the  friend  of  Walter  de  Merton.  We  do  not  know  what 
mesne  tenancies  there  may  have  been,  but  the  fact  that  the  estate 
was  on  a  Watevill  fee  suggests  that  it  was  an  early  endowment  from 
that  family.  Not  long  afterwards  master  Richard,  by  an  undated 
deed,  reduced  the  rent  to  17s.  4d.  in  consideration  of  Pycot's  services, 
and  of  20  marks  which  he  had  paid  "towards  the  arduous  business 
of  our  house."2 

The  Watevill  connexion  is  further  shown  by  an  entry  in  the 
coram  rege  plea  roll  of  1243  Michaelmas  term,  under  the  quinzaine 
of  Michaelmas,  whereby  the  house  of  Sandon  was  acquitted  of  the 
custody  of  charters  which  had  been  deposited  with  it  by  Robert  II 
de  Watevill,  who  had  died  earlier  that  year.3  They  had  been  handed 
over  to  the  leading  courtier  and  administrator  Philip  Basset,  whose 
elder  brother  had  extensive  interests  in  the  Woking  district:  those 
concerning  the  infant  Robert  III  for  delivery  to  his  uncles,  Gilbert 
and  Nicholas  de  Sandford  who  were  themselves  related  to  the  Bassets ; 
those  concerning  Peter  de  Watevill,  a  younger  brother  of  Robert  II 
who  had  estates  in  Sussex  and  Herefordshire,  for  delivery  to  him. 
The  transaction  is  a  reminder  that  the  family  which  held  the 
patronage  of  a  religious  house  could  always  use  it  as  a  safe  deposit. 

Sandon,  like  other  Augustinian  hospitals,  was  sometimes  referred 
to  as  a  priory.  In  the  evidences  cited  it  is  so  styled  in  the  final 
concords  of  1235  and  1250  and  in  one  Percy  deed  (no.  964),  and  in  the 
Fay  litigation  of  1243;  in  all  the  rest  the  head  of  the  house  is  called 
master.  The  evidences  also  shed  some  light  on  the  dedication  of  the 
hospital.  In  the  Victoria  County  History  it  was  assumed  that  the 
original  dedication  was  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  was  a  subsidiary  dedication,  perhaps  of  the  church  only. 
In  the  Pycot  final  concord  of  1241  and  in  the  litigation  in  1241  (about 
Imber)  and  1258,  in  which  masters  were  defendants,  they  are  said 
to  be  masters  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene.4  In  the  Utworth 
final  concord  of  1241,  in  which  the  master  was  plaintiff,  and  in  two 

1  Feet  of  Fines  before  1509:  P.R.O.  ref.  C.P.  25(1),  226/11,  no.  13. 

2  Merton  College,  deed  no.  1088. 

3  Rolls  of  the  Bench  and  Court  Coram  Rege,  Richard  I-Henry  III:  P.R.O. 
ref.  K.B.  26/131,  m.  3. 

4  Feet  of  Fines  before  1509:  P.R.O.  ref.  C.P.  25(1),  226/11,  no.  13;  Eyre, 
Assize,  Trailbaston  etc.  Rolls:  P.R.O.  ref.  J.I.  1/867,  m.  4;  Ibid.,  J.I.  1/873^ 
m.  10. 
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deeds  that  are  grants  by  a  master,  the  style  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost.1 
This  style  was  also  used  in  litigation  in  the  1241  eyre  when  the  master 
successfully  brought  an  action  of  novel  disseisin  against  Geoffrey 
de  Cruce  and  a  number  of  his  tenants  about  40  acres  of  heath  at 
Burwood,  in  Walton  on  Thames.2  In  all  four  cases  it  is  Richard  de 
Blechingley  who  is  using  this  style,  and  in  one  of  the  deeds  he  uses  it 
though  in  the  preceding  final  concord  Pycot,  in  bringing  his  writ 
of  covenant,  had  used  the  style  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  In  short,  when 
Richard  describes  himself  and  mentions  a  dedication,  either  as  a 
plaintiff  or  in  deeds,  it  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  where  others  describe 
a  master  in  bringing  writs  against  him  the  dedication  which  they 
mention  is  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  Two  of  these  others  were  neighbours : 
William  Pycot,  a  man  of  affairs  who  was  to  be  for  many  years 
steward  of  Chertsey  abbey,  and  Ralph  de  Imworth,  who  was  to  die 
fighting  on  the  baronial  side  at  Lewes.  The  third  was  Robert  III 
de  Watevill,  the  founder's  grandson.  The  conclusion  seems  in- 
escapable: the  original  dedication  was  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  but 
during  the  mastership  of  Richard  de  Blechingley  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  added,  no  doubt  because  of  a  particular  devotion  either  by  the 
master  or  by  William  de  Percy  or  someone  connected  with  him.  The 
new  dedication  was  favoured  by  the  religious  in  the  house;  the 
earliest  use  of  it  which  we  have  found  by  a  master  other  than 
Richard  was  in  the  1271  Surrey  eyre  when  the  then  (unnamed) 
master  made  arrangements  for  repaying  a  debt  to  the  prioress  of 
Rusper,  Sussex.3  Its  earliest  use  so  far  discovered  by  a  known  master 
other  than  Richard  is  in  a  deed  of  8  September  1278  whereby  brother 
Geoffrey  keeper  of  the  hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost  of  Sandun'  and 
the  brothers  of  the  place  made  a  release  of  rent  at  Broomhall  in 
Windlesham  to  Agnes  prioress  of  Broomhall.4 

It  may  be  convenient  to  summarize  the  information  given  about 
the  first  seven  known  masters.  In  addition,  among  the  heads  of  a 
number  of  Augustininian  houses  who  witnessed  an  undated  deed 
in  the  Cartulary  of  St.  Thomas's  hospital,  Southwark,  was  William 
the  master  of  the  hospital  of  Sandon;5  the  deed  seems  to  date  from 
some  time  between  1255  and  1270. 

1199/1216— after  1216  Richard  de  Ripley 

after  1216— after  1241  Richard  de  Blechingley 

?  c.  1245 — after  1250  Giles,  canon  of  Newark 

after  1250— c.  1256  Ives 

c.  1256 — 1258  Thomas  of  London,  canon  of  Newark 

in  1262  Richard  le  Frank 

in  1278  Geoffrey 

1  Feet  of  Fines  before  1509:  P.R.O.  ref.  C.P.  25(1),  226/11,  no.  29;  Percy 
Chartulary,  no.  952;  Merton  Coll.,  deed  no.  1088. 

2  Eyre,  Assize,  Trailbaston  etc.  Rolls:  P.R.O.  ref.  J.I.  1/867,  m.  13d. 

3  Ibid.,  J.I.  1/875,  m.  14d. 

4  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  deed  14/9. 
6  St.  Thomas  Chartulary,  no.  446. 


THE   DATE   OF    "FOX'S   TOWER; 
FARNHAM  CASTLE,  SURREY 

BY 

M.  W.  THOMPSON,  Ph.D.  * 


THE  inner  court  of  Farnham  Castle  is  entered  on  the  south 
side  through  the  ground  floor  of  a  brick  tower  known  as 
Fox's  Tower,  which  adjoins  the  great  hall  on  one  side  and  the 
kitchen  on  the  other.  It  is  set  against  an  earlier  stone  wall  which 
forms  its  back  in  its  lower  part.  The  tower  replaced  a  bridge  and 
earlier  gateway  to  which  there  are  a  number  of  references  in  the 
manorial  accounts  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.1  The 
building  is  roughly  square  (34  by  43  feet  externally)  with  semi- 
octagonal  turrets  on  the  south-west  and  south-east  corners  and 
has  a  rectangular  stair  turret  (10  by  22  feet  externally)  in  the  north- 
east corner.  This  is  evidently  an  original  feature  although  the 
staircase  inside  is  later.  Above  a  vaulted  basement  the  ground  floor 
is  divided  into  two.  On  the  east  is  a  porter's  room  and  steps  leading 
through  a  stone  doorway  with  moulded  head  to  the  screens.  The 
room  on  the  west  is  entered  by  an  aperture  cut  through  the  stone 
wall.  There  are  spacious  suites  of  rooms  on  the  first  and  second 
floors,  while  the  attic  rooms  on  the  third  floor  are  probably  an 
addition.  The  chimneys  and  tops  of  the  crenellations  have  been  re- 
built. Externally  there  is  very  elaborate  false  machicolation  in  brick 
between  the  turrets  which  is  carried  round  them  in  a  double  frieze 
of  cusped  brick  corbels.  Below  this,  apart  from  a  chamfered  brick 
plinth  at  3  feet  6  inches  above  ground  level,  the  surface  of  the  tower 
is  free  from  string  courses  or  other  projections,  perhaps  to  give  full 
play  to  the  closely  set  criss-cross  diaper  work  which  covers  the 
building.  To  judge  by  the  interference  with  the  brickwork  the 
position  of  the  original  windows  did  not  correspond  with  the  present 
inserted  sash  windows.  The  brick  doorway  is  on  one  side,  and 
impinges  on  the  south-east  turret  which  is  corbelled  out  above  it. 
It  was  closed  by  a  portcullis  whose  slot  survives,  and  has  a  four- 
centred  head  decorated  by  three  rows  of  gently  hollowed  chamfers. 
The  blocking  of  all  the  original  windows  and  the  insertion  of  sash 
windows  has  much  softened  the  appearance  of  what  originally  must 
have  been  a  rather  forbidding  building  (plate  VII). 

*  The  writer  wishes  to  record  his  gratitude  for  several  valuable  suggestions 
made  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Harvey,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  A.  J.  Taylor,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  R. 
Gilyard-Beer,  F.S.A. 

1  E.  Robo,  Medieval  Farnham,  1936,  p.  133-34. 
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Sir  Charles  Peers  accepted  the  attribution  of  this  building  to 
Bishop  Richard  Fox  (1501-28)  and  said  that  the  Bishop's  initials 
(R.W.)  had  once  been  on  the  tower,1  while  Nathaniel  Lloyd  suggested 
a  date  of  1508  or  1510  for  its  erection.2  Brayley  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  said  that  Fox  when  blind  in  his  old  age  spent  much  time  in 
the  castle  (for  which  the  present  author  does  not  know  the  source) 
and  that  his  initials  were  "traceable  among  the  ruins  of  the  keep."3 
The  initials  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  spandrels  of  one  of  the  fireplaces 
above  the  gateway  of  the  keep:  the  W  is  clear,  the  R  is  now  in- 
decipherable. Brayley  evidently  did  not  know  Fox's  Tower  by  that 
name.  Lewis  (1849),  Grose  (1775)  and  Aubrey  (late  seventeenth 
century)  mention  Morley's  work  on  the  south  front  and  either  omit 
reference  to  Fox's  Tower  or  attribute  it  to  Morley.  Manning  and 
Bray  (1814)  evidently  examined  the  tower  and  describe  it  as  of  "the 
mode  of  brickwork  brought  into  use  in  Edward  the  Fourth's  time."4 
The  tower  was  drawn  for  an  engraving  in  this  work,  so  that  it  is 
surprising  that  Fox's  initials  were  missed,  if  indeed  they  were  ever 
on  the  tower.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  continuous  tradition  from 
Fox's  time  to  associate  his  name  with  the  tower,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  attribution  is  older  than  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  manorial  accounts  of  the  manors  of  the  bishops  of  Winchester 
were  copied  out  annually  at  Wolvesey  for  enrolment  up  to  1454  and 
for  sewing  up  into  books  from  1457.  With  many  gaps  the  series  has 
survived  from  the  reign  of  King  John  to  that  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
has  been  deposited  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  at  the 
Public  Record  Office.  The  accounts  run  from  Michaelmas  to 
Michaelmas,  and  in  this  paper  the  date  used  refers  to  the  Michaelmas 
at  the  end  of  the  accounting  year.  One  of  the  items  in  the  annual 
account  for  Farnham  is  expenditure  on  the  buildings  in  the  castle. 
For  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Fox  (1501-28)  the  only  years  missing 
are  1503,  1506,  1513,  1519  and  1522.5  As  Fox's  Tower  must  have 
taken  several  years  to  build  the  loss  of  the  accounts  for  single  years 
is  not  serious.  The  rent  books  include  brief  entries  in  many  years  for 
small  maintenance  work,  but  in  one  case  £80,  and  in  another  £89  on 
the  buildings  in  the  keep.6  However  there  is  no  mention  of  the  tower 
nor  of  any  expenditure  that  might  be  associated  with  its  construction. 
It  is  known  from  the  earlier  accounts  that  in  a  large  work  of  this 

1  V.C.H.,  Surrey,  n,  500.  2  A  History  of  English  Brickwork,  1925. 

3  Brayley  {B.  &■  W.),  v,  269. 

4  M.  &  B.  m,  134-7.  Apart  from  a  few  lines,  this  account  of  the  castle  is  the 
same  as  that  by  an  anonymous  "Architect"  in  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1802, 
1113. 

5  P.R.O.  reference;  Eccl.  2,5/155851  to  9/155872. 

6  In  1521,  "iiii  ix  li.  v  d.  pro  diversas  reparaciones  hoc  anno  factas  super 
diversas  cameras,  aulam,  coquinam  et  alias  doraus  infra  le  doungeoun  Castri." 
The  older  title  of  "magna"  or  "alta  turris"  was  superseded  by  "le  Dongion"  in 
about  1425  and  remained  its  title  throughout  the  rest  of  the  century.  The  hall 
in  the  keep  was  built  in  1351-3;  for  further  information  see  Robo,  op.  cit., 
144-53. 
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kind  a  separate  account  was  kept,  and  the  accounts  of  Fox's  episco- 
pate always  say  that  details  of  work  are  recorded  elsewhere.  The 
cost  of  the  carriage  of  a  large  number  of  bricks  to  the  castle  in  1512 
for  an  unspecified  purpose  is  indeed  a  warning  against  placing 
complete  reliance  on  negative  evidence  of  this  kind.  Nevertheless, 
while  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  tower  in  the  rent  books  is 
not  proof  that  Fox  did  not  build  the  tower,  it  may  well  raise  serious 
doubts  about  the  attribution. 

In  the  course  of  working  through  the  fifteenth-century  accounts 
the  author  has  come  across  entries  recording  the  construction  of  a 
large  brick  tower  at  Farnham  Castle  in  1470-75  by  Bishop  William 
Waynflete  (Bishop  of  Winchester  1447-86),  which  may  refer  to  the 
structure  now  known  as  "Fox's  Tower."  Receiver's  accounts  which 
include  building  expenditure  survive  for  Farnham  from  the  years 

1470,  1472,  1473,  1475,  1477,  1479,  1483  and  1484.1  The  figures  for 
expenditure  on  the  tower  in  1470,  1472,  1473  and  1475  are  set  out 
in  an  appendix.  At  first  sight  these  figures  seem  too  smaU  to  cover 
the  cost  of  construction  of  a  building  of  the  size  of  Fox's  Tower,  or 
indeed  of  the  building  that  the  accounts  themselves  describe.  These 
accounts  are  not  concerned  with  the  total  cost  of  the  building  but 
only  with  costs  that  fell  upon  the  manor  itself  each  year.  How  much 
was  paid  direct  from  Wolvesey  without  record  here  is  not  known,  but 
it  may  well  have  been  a  large  amount.  The  accounts  do  however 
throw  some  light  on  the  state  of  the  work  each  year,  the  early  use  of 
brick  at  the  castle,  and  the  nature  of  the  building  itself. 

There  is  a  back  payment  for  brick-making  in  1470  for  the 
preceding  year,  but  the  actual  work  of  building  seems  to  have  begun 
in  that  year.  An  old  wooden  structure  (vetus  opus  meremii  ad 
ostium  aide)  was  dismantled  and  excavations  were  made  for  the 
foundations  of  the  new  tower.  The  foundations  themselves  were  of 
stone  (fundamente  novae  Turris  ad  ostium  aide  cum  lapidibus).  1 10,000 
bricks  were  laid  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  (pro  posicione  de  ex 
ml.  brek  super  novam  turrirn  ad  ostium  aule) .  Unfortunately  the  rent 
book  for  1471  when  work  must  have  been  at  its  height  is  missing. 
In  1472  work  was  still  on  a  large  scale,  and  there  are  references  to 
scaffolding  and  roofs,  perhaps  temporary,  over  chambers  in  the 
tower.  100,000  bricks  are  recorded  as  being  laid  in  the  tower  this 
year.  An  old  tower  was  pulled  down  and  the  old  stone  walls  dis- 
mantled (prostracio  magnorum  murorum  lapidis  ad  ostium  aide),  or 
broken  through  (fraccio  i  ostii  in  dictum  murum  pro  camera  ibid). 
Window  and  door  fittings  were  now  being  purchased  for  the  tower. 
In  1473  and  1475  work  was  evidently  on  a  reduced  but  still  con- 
siderable scale.  In  the  latter  year  it  was  nearing  completion,  for  the 
roof  was  being  tiled  and  gutters  fitted  to  the  tower  and  adjoining  hall. 

1  P.R.O.  reference;  Eccl.  2,3/155835  to  5/155845.  The  rent  books  for  1468-9, 

1471,  1476,  1478,  1482,  1485-6  are  missing.  There  are  no  Receiver's  accounts 
for  Farnham  in  1474  and  1482.  The  rent  book  for  1481  is  in  a  bad  state,  and 
has  been  partly  re-copied  in  Elizabethan  times.  The  entries  for  Farnham  were 
either  never  made  or  have  been  lost. 
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In  1477  the  tower's  staircase  (novus  gr actus  novi  Tunis)  was  tiled, 
and  in  this  year  and  1479  wooden  fittings,  probably  partitions,  floors, 
perhaps  panelling  and  furniture  (lez  hording  omnium  camerarum 
novae  Turris)  were  being  made.  As  late  as  1484  work  was  being  done 
on  all  the  tower's  windows,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
building  was  substantially  complete  by  1475. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  stone,  either  local  or 
from  the  quarries  at  Bentley,  was  the  building  material  used  at 
Farnham  Castle.  This  was  used  by  Wykeham  in  his  extensive  work 
in  about  1400  and  continued  to  be  used  into  the  fifteenth  century. 
Small  purchases  of  bricks  (2,000  and  1,000  bricks)  are  recorded  in 
1431  and  1453,  but  the  need  for  the  large  scale  manufacture  of  bricks 
on  the  manor  only  arose  with  the  construction  of  the  new  tower. 
In  1470,  240,000  bricks  are  recorded  as  having  been  made  at  the 
"brekeplace."  In  1470  128,000,  in  1472,  100,000,  in  1473,  30,000  and 
in  1475,  88,000  bricks  are  recorded  as  being  carried  from  the 
"brekeplace"  to  the  castle.  In  the  earlier  years  both  the  brick- 
making  and  brick-laying  were  done  by  contract  (conventio).  The 
contractor  for  brick -making  in  1470  was  Brian  Brekemason,  and  for 
brick-laying  in  1470  and  1472-3  was  John  Cole  Brekemason.  The 
entry  for  1473  records  the  use  of  dressed  brick  on  the  tower  (pro  lez 
hewynge  et  posicione  sive  settynge  de  Hi  ml.  hewen  Bryke  super  novam 
Turrim) . 

In  1475  direct  labour  was  used  both  for  brick-making  and  brick- 
laying. A  separate  entry  entitled  "Custus  de  Brek"  records  expen- 
diture on  dismantling  a  large  kiln,  making  a  small  one,  selecting  good 
bricks,  pasture  for  the  horses  of  the  "brick-masons"  and  so  on.  This 
year  the  bricklayers  are  named  individually.  Cornelius  Brekemason 
and  his  apprentice,  Jacob,  worked  for  39  weeks  (they  were  still  at 
the  castle  in  1477),  Adrian  Brekemason  worked  for  28  weeks  and 
ffloraunce  Brekemason  and  his  son  for  23  weeks.  The  Christian 
names  are  not  English,  and  Cornelius  especially  suggests  a  Dutch  or 
Flemish  origin.  Possibly  these  foreign  bricklayers  only  came  at  the 
end  of  the  work  to  complete  the  finer  details  (machicolations,  etc.). 

In  the  entry  for  1475  among  numerous  items  bought  for  the  castle 
is  the  curious  item,  "200  pounds  of  red  ochre  for  colouring  the  tower" 
(cc  librae  Rede  Okyr  ad  color  and.  Turrim).  This  was  presumably  to 
redden  the  brickwork  of  the  building,  possibly  to  mix  with  the 
mortar  to  provide  a  uniform  red  background  for  the  diaper  work.1 
Set  between  the  twelfth-century  buildings  of  white  chalk  the  red 
tower  must  have  made  an  impressive  spectacle.  This  purchase  is 
further  corroboration  that  by  this  date  the  building  was  sub- 
stantially complete. 

The  use  of  brick  in  the  castle  seems  to  have  been  temporary.  In 
the  work  on  the  outer  curtain  in  1483  (novus  murus  inter  magnam 
portam  exterior  em  Castri  et  Turrim  vocatam  Riall  Towr)  and  in  1484 
stone  was  used,  and  substantial  numbers  of  bricks  are  not  mentioned 

1  I  owe  this  suggestion  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Dufty,  A.R.I. B.A.,  F.S.A. 
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again  until  1512.  It  was  probably  cheaper  to  use  stone  in  this  area 
until  Tudor  times. 

The  entries  deal  mainly  with  labour  and  materials  and  little 
information  is  given  about  the  tower  itself.  It  is  simply  called  "nova 
turris."  From  the  description  "at  the  door  to  the  hall"  {ad  ostium 
aide)  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  position.  The  scale  of  work  and 
references  to  internal  walls  and  several  rooms  imply  a  large  building. 
In  1473  the  hall  of  the  new  tower  is  mentioned,  and  in  1479  the  hall, 
kitchen  and  buttery  {aula,  coquina,  pincerna  novae  Turris)  are 
mentioned.  Evidently  the  tower  was  not  an  ancillary  building  but 
an  independent  residential  unit  with  its  own  offices. 

The  political  circumstances  at  the  time  of  the  tower's  construction 
are  worth  recalling.  Waynflete  owed  his  preferment  at  Eton  and 
Winchester  to  Henry  VI,  who  in  1470  was  a  prisoner  at  the  Tower. 
Waynflete  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  Henry's  temporary  restora- 
tion to  the  throne  later  in  the  year.  After  Edward  IV's  return  and 
the  murder  of  Henry  VI,  Waynflete  was  pardoned  although  his 
relationship  with  the  king  must  have  been  delicate.  On  4  October 
1471  the  Bishop  appointed  Thomas  St.  Leger  as  Constable  of 
Farnham  Castle.1  In  the  entry  for  the  payment  of  his  salary  in  1475 
he  is  called  "armiger  pro  corpore  Domini  Regis,"  but  he  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath  in  January,  1478. 2  He  was  the  second  husband  of 
Anne,  Edward  IV's  sister,  who  had  been  divorced  from  her  first 
husband,  Henry  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  who  had  fled  abroad  after 
the  Battle  of  Barnet.3  He  was  beheaded  in  1483  after  Richard  Ill's 
accession.  The  Patent  Rolls  of  the  period  record  numerous  royal 
favours  and  appointments  conferred  on  St.  Leger  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the  Bishop's  choice  was  a  free 
one,  and  more  likely  that  the  King  used  his  influence  to  secure  the 
appointment,  in  order  to  exercise  some  measure  of  royal  control 
through  St.  Leger  over  the  uses  to  which  the  castle  and  tower  might 
be  put.  The  rent  books  record  royal  visits  by  Edward  IV  in  1477, 
Richard  III  in  1483  and  Henry  VII  and  his  Queen  in  1487.  In  the 
last  year  considerable  preparations  are  recorded  prior  to  the  arrival 
of  the  new  Bishop  and  the  baby  Prince  Arthur,  who  had  been 
entrusted  to  his  charge. 

Bishop  Waynflete's  real  name  was  William  Patten  but  he  adopted 
the  name  of  his  birthplace,  Wainfleet  in  Lincolnshire.  He  retained 
connections  with  his  native  county  throughout  his  later  fife.  His 
connections  with  Tattershall  are  especially  relevant.  His  arms  are 
displayed  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  Tattershall  church  and  he 
seems  to  have  known  Ralph  Lord  Cromwell  personally,  by  whom 
he  was  "enfeoffed"  of  land,  and  one  of  whose  three  executors  he 
was  at  Cromwell's  death  in  1455.4  The  well-known  brick  tower  at 

1  M.  &  B.,  in,  136. 

2  W.  A.  Shaw,  The  Knights  of  England,  i,  138. 

3  G.E.C.,  The  Complete  Peerage,  v,  215-6,  footnotes  b  and  c.  See  also 
numerous  entries  on  St.  Leger's  appointments  in  Calendars  of  Patent  Rolls, 
1469-82. 

*  R.  Chandler,  The  Life  of  William  Waynflete,  1811,  79-81. 
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Tattershall  is  attributed  to  Cromwell,  so  that  it  is  likely  that  the 
Bishop  had  an  opportunity  to  study  it.  Waynflete's  own  first 
experience  of  building  in  brick  was  probably  at  Eton  College  where 
he  was  Fellow  and  Provost  (1440—47)  during  the  construction  of 
Cloister  Court.  The  dressings  here  are  in  stone  but  the  use  of  diaper 
work,  if  original,  is  a  very  early  example  of  this  form  of  decoration.1 

In  his  old  age  between  75  and  90  Waynflete  undertook  a  great 
deal  of  building ;  in  stone  at  Eton,  Winchester  and  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  in  brick  at  Farnham  and  Esher  in  Surrey  and  Wainfleet 
in  Lincolnshire.  An  undated  letter  to  Waynflete  on  the  subject  of 
the  school  and  chapel  at  Wainfleet  and  the  contract  for  the  carpentry, 
dated  25  April  1484,  have  survived  and  have  been  published.2  From 
these  it  is  known  that  the  building  was  erected  by  Harry  Alsbreke 
of  Tattershall  who  was  to  "tak  hym  an  example  of  sum  maner 
house  in  your  nobyl  place  of  Ascher,"  while  for  the  floor  "the  flore 
of  the  chambyr  in  the  Towre  on  the  gate  of  the  maner  of  Escher" 
was  to  serve  as  an  example.  Evidently  therefore  the  gatehouse  at 
Esher  had  already  been  built  by  this  date. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  manors  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  were  grouped  in  the  rent  books  on  a  roughly 
geographical  basis  under  the  main  manor  of  the  area;  Taunton, 
Downton,  Meon,  Waltham,  Sutton,  Farnham.  Besides  Farnham 
itself  the  eastern  manors  comprised  Bentley,  Southwark  and  Esher. 
Unfortunately  at  Esher  there  was  no  tradition  as  at  Farnham  of 
entering  building  expenditure  for  the  Bishop's  palace,  if  indeed  one 
existed  before  Waynflete's  new  building  there.  The  author  has  not 
found  any  reference  before  1484  to  the  gatehouse  or  residential 
buildings  (maintenance  work  on  farm  buildings  is  of  course  recorded) . 
In  that  year  a  garden  was  being  made,  and  maintenance  work  is 
mentioned  on  a  number  of  buildings  including  the  great  tower 
(magna  Turris),  presumably  to  be  identified  with  the  surviving 
gatehouse.3  The  expenditure  for  the  construction  of  these  buildings 
had  evidently  been  met  from  elsewhere,  although  it  is  unlikely  that 
much  time  had  elapsed  since  their  erection. 

The  three  buildings  are  likely  then  to  have  been  built  con- 
secutively; the  tower  at  Farnham  1470-75,  the  gate  tower  at  Esher 
perhaps  about  1478  and  the  school  at  Wainfleet  1483-5. 

If  "Fox's  Tower"  at  Farnham  may  be  identified  with  the  tower 
built  in  1470-75,  as  the  author  suggests,  it  is  then  only  a  few  years 

1  R.C.H.M.,  Buckinghamshire  {South),  146-50. 

2  Chandler,  op.  cit.,  367-70. 

3  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.,  2nd  Ser.,  32,  69-79.  See  also  the  prints  of  Esher  displayed 
in  the  old  parish  church  at  Esher.  In  the  early  eighteenth  century,  perhaps 
at  the  time  of  Kent's  alterations,  the  courtyard  was  moved  from  the  riverside 
to  the  other  side  of  the  gatehouse,  so  that  its  original  outside  now  became  its 
inside  face.  Possibly  the  change  was  made  necessary  by  river  erosion,  while  the 
proximity  of  the  river  is  perhaps  a  hint  that  the  site  was  originally  moated. 
None  of  the  buildings  shown  adjoining  the  tower  in  the  later  prints  are  original. 
The  excavation  showed  that  it  stood  on  a  brick  curtain  or  enclosing  wall, 
while  the  brick  corbelling  on  the  side  of  the  building  and  the  plan  of  1606 
indicate  that  it  was  an  isolated  structure. 
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older  than  Waynflete's  Tower  at  Esher.  Practically  nothing  original 
is  visible  in  the  interior  of  "Fox's  Tower"  and  the  exteriors  of  both 
buildings  have  been  considerably  altered,  so  that  comparison  is 
difficult.  The  buildings  had  different  functions,  the  tower  at  Esher 
being  a  proper  gatehouse,  that  at  Farnham  providing  additional 
accomodation  for  the  hall  in  the  form  of  a  tower  over  the  hall's  door 
at  the  lower  end.  The  faces  of  both  buildings  are  covered  with  a 
very  close-set  criss-cross  diaper,  and  the  decorative  brick  corbelling 
at  Esher  recalls  that  on  the  turrets  of  "Fox's  Tower,"  although  it  is 
not  cusped.  Stone  dressings  and  string  courses  were  used  at  Esher 
but  not  at  Farnham.  The  turrets  at  Esher  are  much  larger  on  the 
outer  east  face  and  thrust  forward  on  either  side  of  the  gateway. 
The  outside  staircase  in  "Fox's  Tower"  was  no  doubt  intended  to 
give  direct  internal  access  from  the  hall  to  the  upper  rooms  of  the 
tower.  The  two  features  that  especially  distinguish  "Fox's  Tower" 
from  the  Esher  gatehouse  and  Tudor  gatehouses  in  general  are  its 
false  machicolation  and  the  position  of  its  doorway.  The  machicola- 
tion recalls  that  on  the  tower  at  Tattershall  although  stone  is  used  for 
corbelling  there.  Perhaps  a  better  comparison  is  with  the  tower  at 
Faulkbourne  Hall,  Essex.1  Here  brick  is  also  used  throughout  and 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  building  is  unbroken  by  string  courses, 
as  in  "Fox's  Tower,"  while  brick  corbelling  is  skilfully  used  for  false 
machicolation  and  turrets  (compare  the  turret  corbelled  out  on  the 
stair  turret  of  "Fox's  Tower").  The  exuberant  use  of  brick  at 
Faulkbourne  Hall  has  been  attributed  to  foreign  influence.  Its  date 
is  unfortunately  uncertain,  but  it  is  generally  considered  to  be 
pre-Tudor.  Doorways  in  Tudor  gatehouses  are  normally  central, 
and  may  be  objects  of  considerable  display,  as  in  St.  John's  and 
Christ's  Colleges  at  Cambridge.  The  peculiarly  cramped  and 
asymmetrical  position  of  the  doorway  in  "Fox's  Tower"  was  no 
doubt  intended  to  give  better  access  to  the  great  hall,  but  this 
indifference  to  symmetry  is  more  intelligible  if  the  builder's  intention 
was  to  display  the  tower  itself,  the  doorway  being  of  secondary 
interest  as  in  a  tower  like  that  at  Tattershall. 

The  bold  use  of  brick  at  Farnham  and  Esher  may  be  compared 
with  its  timid  use  in  Edward  IV's  contemporary  hall  at  Eltham 
Palace  (which  is  largely  faced  with  stone),  and  its  free  use  slightly 
later  by  Henry  VII  at  Richmond  Palace.  By  1509  Surrey  had  at 
least  four  brick  entry-towers;  Farnham,  Esher,  Lambeth  Palace 
(Morton's  Tower)  and  Richmond  Palace.  The  main  interest  of  these 
buildings  is  the  high  social  position  of  their  owners  compared  with 
the  more  modest  social  status  of  earlier  or  contemporary  builders 
in  brick  in  the  eastern  counties.  Thomas  Wolsey  is  in  some  sense  the 
successor  of  Waynflete,  both  at  Magdalen  College  and  in  the  long 
period  before  his  own  election  to  the  see  of  Winchester  in  1529. 
He  owed  much  of  his  early  advancement  to  Bishop  Fox,  of  which  the 

1  Lloyd,  op.  tit.,  112.  R.C.H.M.,  Essex,  n,  69-71.  Cusped  brick  corbels 
dated  to  1465-85  are  found  at  Oxburgh  Hall,  Norfolk,  and  Someries  Castle, 
Bedfordshire. 
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record  of  many  substantial  payments  to  him  in  the  entries  for 
Farnham  in  the  rent  books  of  Fox's  episcopate  are  a  timely  reminder. 
Apart  from  Whitehall  the  list  of  Wolsey's  new  buildings  reads  much 
like  those  of  Waynflete's  later  life;  foundations  at  Oxford  and  his 
birthplace  (Ipswich),  and  a  brick  palace  near  Esher,  Hampton  Court. 
Fox,  it  will  be  recalled,  offered  Wolsey  the  use  of  Esher  while  Hamp- 
ton Court  was  being  constructed.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
isolated  gatehouse  at  Esher  with  that  incorporated  into  a  residential 
range  in  the  facade  of  Hampton  Court. 

Note. — Since  this  paper  was  written,  the  Winchester  Pipe  Rolls  have  been 
transferred  from  the  Public  Record  Office  to  the  County  Record  Office 
at  Winchester. 

Appendix 

Expenditure  on  the  tower  normally  heads  the  list  of  items  in  the 
"Custus  Castri,"  but  there  are  often  other  items  dealing  with  work 
on  the  tower  intermingled  with  other  work  at  the  castle.  Where  the 
figure  includes  other  work  not  connected  with  the  tower  it  is  marked 
with  an  asterisk.  Lime-burning  for  mortar  and  several  minor  items 
have  been  omitted. 

As  explained  in  the  text,  the  figures  help  to  show  the  state  of  work 
but  do  not  represent  total  expenditure.  For  example  bricks  were 
presumably  made  in  1472-3,  but  the  cost  for  this  was  recorded 
elsewhere.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  cost  of  work  was  really  relatively 
so  heavy  in  1475  but  merely  that  as  against  the  earlier  years  a 
relatively  larger  part  was  charged  to  the  manorial  account.  The 
really  heavy  expenditure  was  likely  to  have  been  in  1470-72,  but 
was  presumably  met  from  another  source. 

The  blank  columns  for  1471  and  1474  have  been  included  only  to 
show  the  gap  in  the  record. 

1470  1471  1472  1473         1474  1475 

£    s.    d.  £   s.    d.   £    s.     d.    £  s.    d.    £   s.    d.   £    s.    d. 
Foundations  5     8  -* 

Demolition  of  old  struc- 
tures at  door  to  hall         11      1  -*  3  19     4! 
'Making  and 

firing  29  13  91  9   16  43 

Carriage  to 

castle  112  6  15--76  128 

Bricks -^  Laying  on  new 

tower  12  16  8  9   13     4  30     -  4* 

Dressing  or 
laying  dressed 

brick  on  tower  2  7     6 

Carpentry  18    6     8*  4  5  10*  24     9  -* 

Window  and  door 

fittings  10     3   11     9  8     8* 

Roofing  (tiles,  lead  and 
gutters) 


7     2  3* 


1  Includes  £2  3s.  4d.  for  back  payment  for  preceding  year. 

2  Includes  scaffolding. 

3  "Custus  de  Brek,"  includes  work  only  indirectly  connected  with  brick- 
making. 

4  Weekly  wages  to  directly  employed  bricklayers. 


OLD    ST.    NICHOLAS'S    CHURCH, 
TOOTING-GRAVENEY 

BY 

M.  KEULEMANS 

THE  earliest  record  of  a  church  in  Tooting  is  in  the  charters 
of  the  Abbey  of  Chertsey  for  a.d.  675,  and  this  implies  that  a 
church  may  have  been  in  existence  for  some  years  before  that, 
although  the  complete  absence  of  late  Roman  remains  in  the  area 
makes  Roman  origin  improbable.  The  church  is  mentioned  in 
Domesday  Book,  1086,1  and  appears  to  have  been  served  since  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  brethren  of  the  Holy 
Cross,2  who  had  a  small  moated  house  near  Ensham  Secondary  School 
in  Franciscan  Road.  Much  of  the  moat  was  filled  up  with  the  debris 
from  the  demolition  of  the  old  church  in  1834,  but  a  short  stretch 
on  the  north  side  of  Church  Lane  was  not  finally  obliterated  until 
1848.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  village  early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
rendered  the  little  church  too  small  for  the  requirements  of  the 
parish,  and  in  1829  the  vestry  met  to  discuss  the  question  of  in- 
creasing the  seating  capacity  of  the  building.  They  agreed  to  raise 
one  thousand  pounds,  but  the  following  year  the  sum  was  found  to 
be  not  enough,  because  the  structure  was  too  dilapidated.  On  the 
advice  of  the  patron  of  the  living,  it  was  decided  to  build  a  new 
church,3  which  was  consecrated  in  February,  1833  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  following  year  the  old  church  was 
pulled  down.  The  sale  of  the  fabric  and  furnishings  realized  a  mere 
one  hundred  and  forty  eight  pounds,  which  helped  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  new  building.  All  that  now  remains  of  the  old  building, 
in  situ,  is  the  floor  of  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  ledger 
stones  in  the  churchyard. 

The  Building 

The  oldest  part  of  the  structure  was  undoubtedly  the  low  round 
tower,  adjoining  the  north  wall  of  the  north  aisle.  Although  an 
analysis  of  the  East  Anglian  round  towers  shows  that  with  only 
three  exceptions  they  are  of  Norman  date,4  it  may  be  suggested 
that  the  tower  was  of  Saxon  date,  and  the  completely  different 

1  V.C.H.,  Surrey,  i,  310. 

2  Manvell,  Tooting  Parish  Church,  125th  Birthday  Exhibition  brochure,  1958, 
p.  16. 

3  Cf.  Brayley  (B.  &  B.),  in,  488. 

4  The  three  round  towers  in  Sussex  (Southease,  Piddinghoe,  and  St.  Michael's 
Lewes),  are  also  Norman. 
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character  of  the  elevation  supports  this.  The  tower  windows  were 
merely  semicircular-headed  slits,  apparently  of  Saxon  or,  more 
probably,  of  early  Norman  date,  with  a  wide  splay  on  the  inside,  and 
lighting  walls  about  six  feet  thick. 

The  tower  was  surmounted  by  a  louvred  wooden  framework  and 
a  low  shingled  broach  spire,  probably  added  in   the   fourteenth 

TOOTING:    S.  NICHOLAS' 

OLD  CHURCH 


i   font  2    holy    table  3  r.ep.edos 

4    pulpit  5    g/kllery 

Fig.  1. — -Plan  of  Tooting  Parish  Church  before  demolition. 

century,  and  similar  to  that  at  nearby  Merton  Parish  Church.  The 
adjacent  north  aisle  was,  like  the  south  aisle,  constructed  of  flint 
and  rubble  stones  mixed  together,  and  was  very  likely  coeval  with 
the  tower,  although  the  window  on  the  west  side  of  the  tower 
appears  to  have  been  inserted  in  early  Stuart  times,  and  the  west 
window  is  known  to  have  been  enlarged  in  1747.  The  west  doorway 
was  inserted  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  had  a 
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well-moulded  pointed  arch  with  a  dripstone.  The  roofs  of  the  north 
and  south  aisles  were  practically  identical,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  appeared  to  be  of  a  king-post  construction 
throughout;  but  by  1826,  only  one  tie-beam  remained  (possibly  the 
old  rood  beam)  across  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle.  The  south 
aisle  was  divided  from  the  other  aisle  by  an  arcade  of  octagonal 
wooden  pillars,  and  appears  to  have  been  added  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  judging  by  the  evidence  of  the  arcade  and  a  couple  of 
decorated  two-light  windows  in  the  south  wall. 

The  square-headed  doorway  in  the  west  wall  was  apparently  of 
early  perpendicular  date,  but  the  window  above  was  inserted  in 
1776  to  match  the  already-existing  window  at  the  west  end  of  the 
north  aisle.  The  porch  seems  to  have  been  added  after  the  construc- 
tion of  the  west  doorway  of  the  north  aisle,  very  likely  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  seems  to  have  been  in  its  original  state  as  a  timber  structure 
with  long  traceried  openings;  as  a  whole,  rather  like  the  porch  at 
Merton  Parish  Church.  By  1834,  however,  the  whole  porch  had  been 
weatherboarded,  only  the  original  cusping  remaining.  The  chancel 
was  raised  two  steps  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  and  was 
built  by  Sir  James  Bateman,  Lord  of  the  Manor,  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  or  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  lighted 
by  a  typical  semicircular  window. 

In  1773,  the  parish  decided  to  build  an  extension  to  the  south 
aisle,  adjoining  to  and  corresponding  with  the  chancel,  with  an 
identical  window.1  At  the  same  time  the  villagers  built  a  new 
chancel  arch  for  the  north  aisle  with  a  similar  arch  for  the  south 
aisle.  These  semicircular  arches  rested  on  cornices  and  friezes 
decorated  with  festoons  and  garlands  in  the  usual  classical  manner, 
and  these  were  in  turn  supported  by  four  wooden  columns  in  the 
Doric  style.  It  was  also  decided  to  build  a  vestry  room,  and  this 
was  constructed  like  the  chancel  of  brick,  with  a  small  window  on  the 
south  and  east  sides,  and  a  door  opening  into  the  churchyard  on  the 
west  side.  The  little  additions  on  the  west  side  of  the  vestry  room, 
and  on  the  south  side  of  the  porch,  with  lean-to  roofs,  were  added  in 
1785  and  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  respectively,  to  provide 
access  to  the  galleries;  and  for  a  similar  reason,  a  small  dormer 
window  was  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  vestry  room. 

The  Fittings 

The  old  church  contained  an  interesting  variety  of  furnishings, 
and  the  interior  was  typically  Georgian.  Most  of  the  furniture  can 
be  traced  through  the  parish  records,  which  consist  of  (i)  the  Parish 
registers  (1555ff.)  (ii)  the  Churchwardens'  Books  (1646-1826),  and 
(hi)  the  Vestry  Minutes  (1709-1836). 

In  the  chancel,  against  the  east  wall,  stood  an  oblong  wooden 
reredos,  inscribed  with  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the 

1  County  Hall,  Muniment  books,  1774-1787. 
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Fig.  2. — Tooting  Church  from  the  West,   1834. 
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Fig.  3. — Tooting  Church  from  the  South,  c.  1825. 
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Lord's  Prayer,  and  having  an  urn  at  either  end.  In  front  of  this, 
which  was  probably  erected  in  1670,  stood  the  communion  table,  an 
extremely  distinctive  production  with  finely  turned  legs.  The 
Parish  register  records,  "Matthew  Couchman  buried  1st  day  of 
June,  1642.    Hee  gave  the  new  communion  table."     Well-turned 


Fig.  4. — North  Aisle  and  Chancel  from  the  West,  1826. 


Jacobean  communion  rails  stretched  across  the  chancel  just  east  of 
the  chancel  steps.  The  pulpit  was  of  the  usual  Georgian  style  with 
a  large  sounding-board  of  hexagonal  shape,  and  stood  against  the 
north  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  having  been  installed  in  1734.1  Beneath 
the  pulpit  was  the  minister's  reading  desk.  Large  box  pews  cluttered 
up  every  bit  of  available  space  in  the  little  building,  and  in  1786, 
the  font  was  moved  from  its  place  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the 

1  Transcript  of  Churchwardens'  Books,  Morden,  History  of  Tooting,  p.  168. 
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church  to  make  way  for  a  new  churchwardens'  pew.  This  font  was 
described  in  18141  as  octagonal  with  a  rose  carved  on  each  side,  and 
standing  on  an  octagonal  base  and  pillar  having  a  niche  carved  on 
each  side.  This  appeared  to  be  of  fifteenth-century  date.  The  font 
which  Sir  Stephen  Glynne  saw  and  described,2  had  been  installed 
in  1824  and  was  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  circular  in  form.  It 
appears  to  have  stood  in  front  of  the  communion  rails — a  position 
in  which  the  font  of  a  Lutheran  church  was  generally  placed.  As 
the  available  floor-space  for  pewing  became  less,  galleries  had  to  be 
erected,  and  the  original  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  is 


Fig.  5. — The  Lord's  Table. 


first  mentioned  in  the  Churchwardens'  accounts  for  1659.  In  the 
Vestry  minutes  for  1739,  we  read,  "that  the  benefactions  to  ye 
parish  of  Tooting  Graveny  shall  be  registered  in  gould  letters  on  the 
pannells  of  the  gallery."  Avarn's  charity,  founded  in  1809,  was 
among  those  inscribed  on  the  gallery,  and  a  bread-rack  must  have 
stood  inside  the  west  doorway  for  the  distribution  of  loaves  to  the 
poor  of  the  parish.  The  bread-rack  rediscovered  in  1958,  with  its 
miniature  colonnade  of  wooden  pillars,  may  well  be  the  original. 

The  small  west  gallery,  however,  was  not  enough  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  constantly  growing  population,  and  the  Vestry  minutes  record 
that  in  1785  Mr.  Milne,  the  schoolmaster,  wanted  a  gallery  for  his 
scholars,  who  led  the  singing  on  Sundays.  He  was  allowed  to  erect 
it  above  the  vestry-room  at  his  own  expense,  and  when  an  organ 
was  introduced  in  1820,  it  was  placed  against  the  south  wall,  next  to 
the  gallery.   The  coat-of-arms  has  quite  an  interesting  story,  which 


1  M.  &  B.,  in,  376. 


2Sy.A.C.  LV,  p.  112. 
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reflects  contemporary  politics;  for  in  1650  the  bricklayer  was  paid 
Is.  4d.  for  defacing  the  King's  arms,  but  at  Charles  II's  accession  in 
1660  it  cost  £2  15s.  to  replace  them,  and  they  were  placed  on  the 
front  of  the  gallery.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  they 
had  found  their  way  to  the  top  of  the  reredos.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  the  Royal  arms  in  the  present  church  were  in  the  old 
building,  but  they  are  finely  executed  in  plaster,  and  are  definitely 
early  Georgian  in  style,  with  the  Hanoverian  arms  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  shield. 

The  round  tower  contained  one  bell,  bearing  the  inscription 
"M.B.  made  me,  1705."  The  maker  was  Matthew  Baddeley.1  In 
1547,  King  Edward  the  Sixth's  commissioners  found  three  small 
bells  hanging  in  the  steeple,  and  these  were  practically  the  only 
fittings  which  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  church  after  the 
Reformation.2 
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NOTES  ON  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

All  the  illustrations  are  tracings  of  original  drawings  or  prints. 

Fig.  2.  Tooting  Parish  Church  from  the  west,  1834:  This  sketch  was  made  a 
few  months  before  the  church  was  demolished,  and  shows  how  dilapidated  the 
structure  had  become.  However  it  shows  up  the  details  of  the  tower  and 
porch  which  other  drawings  do  not.  Notice  the  watch  box  next  to  the  porch. 
It  was  built  in  1819  to  prevent  body-snatching  in  the  churchyard.  (Original 
in  Tooting  Public  Library.) 

Fig.  3.  Tooting  Parish  Church  from  the  south,  c.  1825 :  This  print  from  Crack- 
low  is  useful,  as  it  is  one  of  the  only  original  illustrations  which  shows  the  south 
wall  of  the  church  and  the  lean-to  structures  enclosing  the  gallery  stairs. 

Fig.  4.  The  North  Aisle  and  Chancel  of  Tooting  Parish  Church  from  the  Porch, 
1826 :  This  watercolour  is  the  only  good  interior  view  in  existence,  and  shows 
the  extraordinarily  high  box  pews  which  were  painted  fawn.  Pulpit,  reading 
desk,  font,  communion  rails  and  reredos  show  up  extremely  well,  but  the  Lord's 
Table  is  not  visible  because  it  was  not  stepped  above  the  level  of  the  chancel 
floor.  Structural  details  such  as  the  chancel  arch,  the  tie-beam  and  king-post 
roof  and  the  column  of  the  arcade  are  drawn  very  accurately.  (Original  in  the 
Minet  Library,  London,  S.E.5.) 

Fig.  5.  The  Lord's  Table,  given  to  the  church  shortly  before  1642.  The  illus- 
tration is  part  of  a  drawing  made  in  1825,  showing  the  Table  with  the  Reredos 
behind.  This  was  inscribed  with  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of  1603,  and  was  put  up  in  1670. 

1  Stahlschmidt,  Surrey  Bells  and  London  Bellfounders,  1884. 

2  P.R.O.,  Surrey  Church  Goods. 
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"Bury"  Collection  of  Flint  Implements  from  Farnham,  Surrey. — A  collection 
of  flint  implements  from  the  gravel  beds  of  Farnham  recently  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Bournemouth  Natural  Science  Society  following  the  death  of 
an  old  member,  Mr.  Henry  Bury,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.  (1862-1958).  The 
collection  was  made  by  Mr.  Bury  many  years  ago,  and  full  accounts  of  the 
discovery  of  the  implements  were  published  by  him  in  the  Proc.  Geologists' 
Assoc.  Volumes  XXIV,  1913,  and  XXVII,  1916,  and  in  Proc.  Prehistoric  Soc.  I, 
1935. 

The  specimens  total  just  over  900,  all  from  Farnham  except  for  a  compara- 
tively small  number  from  around  Bournemouth,  and  are  mainly  palaeolithic 
with  about  ninety  mesolithic  and  later.  Mr.  Bury  identified  four  separate 
terraces,  which  have  yielded  specimens  as  follows:  A  =40,  B  =593,  C=  64,  and 
D  =58,  mostly  core  tools,  with  a  number  of  flake  implements. 

With  the  collection  there  are  eleven  note-books,  in  which  the  individual 
specimens  are  entered  in  numerical  order  corresponding  with  numbers  on  the 
specimens,  with  pencil  sketches  of  many  of  the  implements. 

In  addition  there  is  a  set  of  3J  ins.  lantern  slides,  numbering  35,  which 
illustrate  gravel  exposures,  sections,  maps  and  typical  implements.  These  are 
available  for  loan  to  anyone  interested,  on  application  to  the  Hon.  Curator, 
Bournemouth  Natural  Science  Society,  39,  Christchurch  Road,  Bournemouth. 

Most  of  the  specimens  from  Farnham  were  obtained  from  gravel  pits  south 
of  the  railway,  a  district  now  largely  built  over,  and  no  longer  open  to  search 
by  archaeologists.  R  Williamson. 


Flint  Arrowhead  from  Godalming. — A  barbed  and  tanged  flint  arrowhead  of 
the  Early  Bronze  Age  (type  no.  20,  Plate  VI,  B.M.  Flint  Implements,  1950) 
has  been  found  by  Richard  Allan  in  the  garden  of  a  private  residence  in 
Binscombe  Lane  (Nat.  Grid.  S.U.  969458)  and  has  been  presented  to  the 
Godalming  Museum.  jOHN  F    Nichols. 


Fig.   1. — Looped  Palstave,  of  bronze,  from  Reigate  Heath. 
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Bronze  Palstave  from  Reigate  Heath. — -The  illustration  shows  a  Looped  Bronze 
Palstave  which  was  found  on  Reigate  Heath  on  30  November  1958.  The 
palstave  is  just  over  six  inches  long,  and  is  heavily  mineralised,  especially  on 
one  side.    It  weighs  approximately  16  oz. 

The  spot  where  it  was  found  is  in  a  small,  irregularly  shaped  hollow  very 
near  a  group  of  Middle  Bronze  Age  barrows  at  the  north-west  corner  of 
Reigate  Heath,  about  one  mile  from  the  centre  of  Reigate.  The  barrows  are 
conspicuous  tree-covered  mounds  beside  the  Dorking-Reigate  road,  on  its 
south  side.  A  track  leading  on  to  the  heath  leaves  the  road  at  this  point,  and 
in  summer-time  the  spot  is  very  popular  with  motorists,  who  park  their  cars 
beside  the  path.  One  area  in  particular,  on  the  left  of  this  path,  has  been  worn 
bare  by  such  use,  and  from  this  a  rough  path  leads  into  the  hollow  in  which  the 
palstave  was  found.  At  the  far  end  of  the  hollow  there  is  a  low  bank  of  sandy 
soil  like  a  miniature  cliff,  above  which  the  ground  rises  very  steeply.  The 
palstave  was  lying  almost  buried  in  the  soil  at  the  foot  of  this  "cliff,"  quite 
firmly  embedded,  with  about  half-an-inch  of  the  butt  showing. 

The  facts  seem  to  suggest  that  the  axe  may  have  been  accidentally  dropped 
and  lost,  perhaps  by  a  travelling  merchant  or  founder.  The  place  where  it  was 
found  would  seem  to  be  an  ideal  one  for  a  traveller  to  shelter  in  for  the  night. 
Nat.  Grid.  237505  (O.S.  6  in.  Sheet  Surrey  XXVI,  S.W.). 

Alan  G.  Finch. 

Pottery  from  Limpsfield. — Five  fragments  of  pottery  were  found  some  twenty 
yards  west  of  the  Roman  road  as  it  crosses  the  marsh  below  Moorehouse,  and 
six  feet  from  the  marsh's  south  bank.  Three  sherds  are  in  leathery  brown 
porridgy  ware  with  a  "soapy"  surface:  two  are  rather  more  granulated  and 
Roman  in  appearance.  The  first  three  should  belong  to  the  eve  of  the  Roman 
conquest  and  are  probably  of  Patch  Grove  or  similar  type,  though  no  decora- 
tion exists  on  the  surviving  pieces.  Such  pottery,  of  course,  continued  in  use 
for  some  time  into  the  Roman  period.  Although  this  find  is  very  insignificant 
in  itself,  the  site  does  lie  in  the  open  and  might  reward  excavation.  It  also  adds 
to  the  picture  of  the  later  Iron  Age  in  this  area,  already  illustrated  by  the  camp 
in  Squerryes  Park  (Arch.  Cant.  XVI,  136),  the  coin-hoard  found  in  Westerham 
(Arch.  Cant.  XL,  25-8)  and  the  occupation  site  on  Merle  Common  (Sy.A.C. 
XLII,  110).  jOHN    c    McCulloch. 

Roman  Coin  from  Miliord. — Afollis  of  Diocletian  was  found  during  gardening 
operations  by  Mr.    J.   Olive  of  "Wonder  Why",   Milford    (Nat.    Grid.    S.U. 
946418).  There  were  no  pottery  sherds  or  other  early  objects  associated  with  it: 
the  coin  remains  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Olive. 
Obv.  :  Laureate  bust  of  the  emperor. 

IMP  DIOCLETIANUS  PP  AVG 
Rev.  :  Goddess  Moneta  with  scales  and  cornucopia. 

SACRA  MONETA  AVGG  ET  CAESS  NOSTR 

Mint  mark:  R— P.  JoHN  R  NlCHOLS. 

Roman  Pottery  Kiln  in  Alice  Holt  Forest. — A  short  excavation  was  carried  out 
in  September  1958.  The  site  chosen,  a  mound  of  black  earth  30  yards  in  dia- 
meter and  containing  much  pottery,  lies  in  the  Goose  Green  enclosure  of  Alice 
Holt  forest  about  40  yards  west  of  the  Farnham-Petersfield  road  (A325) 
between  Buck's  Horn  Oak  and  Frith  End.  Nat.  Grid  Ref. :  S.U.(41)  8078  4003. 
A  trench  system  laid  out  over  a  small  area  clear  of  large  trees  on  the  western 
half  of  the  mound  revealed  the  remains  of  a  Romano-British  pottery  kiln  in 
some  ways  similar  to  those  found  at  Overwey,  Tilford,  in  1947-48.1  It  was 
built  on  a  small  clay  mound,  18  ft.  by  11  ft.,  and  was  made  of  baked  clay 
throughout.  The  floor  was  oval  in  shape,  6  ft.  long  and  4  ft.  3  ins.  wide,  and 
domed,  with  a  flue  arch  at  each  end  aligned  approximately  east-west.  It  had 
been  repaired  or  remade  at  least  once  and  was  covered  with  burnt  clay  debris 
and  fragments  of  wall,  but  contained  neither  pottery  nor  kiln  furniture.   Much 

1  A.  J.  Clark,  Sy.A.C,  LI,  29  ff. 
g* 
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raked-back  ash  and  black  earth  covered  and  surrounded  the  kiln  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  pottery  was  recovered  from  this  and  removed  for  study. 
Further  digging  on  this  site  was  done  at  Whitsuntide,  1959,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  1958  kiln  overlay  two  earlier  kilns.  A  full  report  of  this  work  will  be 
published  in  the  next  volume  of  Sv. A. C.  r     \     ^,^t.t, 

r  J  l_x.    -A.     VIGIvAUX. 

Ewell  Graveyard  1959. — During  research  for  a  thesis  in  the  summer  of  1959, 
I  kept  a  careful  watch  on  gravedigging  in  the  Ewell  New  Graveyard.  At  the 
north-east  end  of  the  graveyard  in  a  grave  48  ft.  north-east  of  the  last  cross- 
path,  and  20  inches  from  the  main  foot-path  on  its  south-east  side,  part  of  a 
Roman  floor  was  uncovered  2  ft.  below  the  surface.1  It  was  made  of  a  solid 
flint  layer,  18  inches  thick,  and  embedded  in  it  was  part  of  a  flue,  direction 
south-east  (i.e.  almost  at  right-angles  to  Stane  Street).  From  this  flue  two 
halves  of  flue-tiles,  bearing  Group  4  W-Chevron  relief  patterns,2  were  recovered; 
this  type  has  not  been  previously  found  at  Ewell. 

A  single  layer  of  flint  was  found  in  other  graves  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  a  trial 
shaft  which  was  dug  in  a  relative  position  on  the  other  side  of  the  path.  All 
these  trenches  yielded  coarse  grey  ware,  including  a  large  number  of  rims  of 
pots;  these  were  unstratified,  having  been  disturbed  by  the  grave-digging  or 
by  earlier  ploughing.  A  few  pieces  of  black  burnished  ware  and  plain  samian 
were  found,  and  also  a  piece  of  a  flanged  roof-tile,  a  fragment  of  bottle-glass, 
three  nails,  and  bones  of  a  horse  and  a  stag. 

As  the  ground  is  consecrated  no  further  investigation  can  be  made  into  the 
rest  of  the  flue,  until  grave-digging  is  commenced  in  the  next  row  in  about 
six  months'  time.  Robert  K.  Likeman. 

Nos.  2  to  10  Farnham  Road,  Guildford. — In  1957  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth- 
century  group  of  timber-framed  cottages  at  the  corner  of  Park  Street  and 
Farnham  Road,  Guildford  were  destroyed.  It  is  particularly  unfortunate  that 
no  measured  drawings  of  these  buildings  appear  to  have  been  made  and  no 
description  of  the  interiors  recorded. 

These  cottages,  whilst  perhaps  not  of  major  architectural  importance,  were 
an  interesting  survival  of  the  type  of  timber-framed  construction  for  which 
this  country  is  justly  proud.  They  readily  displayed  the  characteristic  over- 
hang of  the  first  floor,  a  system  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the 
flights  of  steps  giving  access  either  to  the  front  door  or  to  the  picturesque 
alleys  formed  between  individual  buildings  made  the  whole  group  a  very 
valuable  one  (plate  VIII). 

In  the  flanking  gables  the  form  of  the  timber  framing  was  clearly  visible, 
for  unlike  the  fronts  which  were  rendered  and  one  gable  at  the  rear  which  was 
tile  hung,  these  had  been  left  with  the  brick  infilling  uncovered. 

The  skyline  was  much  broken  by  the  numerous  dormer  windows  and  the 
variety  of  shapes  resulting  from  the  intersection  of  hipped  and  gabled  roofs. 

At  the  least,  these  cottages  were  considered  of  sufficient  importance  as 
recently  as  1910  to  stay  the  hand  of  the  demolition  contractor,  and  although 
repaired  and  overhauled  remained  a  splendid  example  of  "the  ease  of  accom- 
plishment suggesting  an  inevitability  in  design."  (Fred  H.  Crossley,  Timber 
Buildings  in  England).  j^.  D.  Bundy. 

Residences  of  Jane  and  Anna  Maria  Porter. — Although  they  are  hardly  known 
today,  Jane  and  Anna  Maria  Porter  were  famous  authoresses  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century,  and  close  friends  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  They  have  a  Surrey 
connection  as  they  lived  all  their  working  lives  in  the  Esher  district.  There  is 
no  biography  of  them,  but  they  are  referred  to  in  several  books,  notably 
History  of  Esher  by  Ian  G.  Anderson  and  Literary  Associations  of  Esher  and 
Thames  Ditton  by  C.  K.  O'Mahony. 

1  National  Grid  reference,  222629. 

2  See  A.  W.  G.  Lowther,  A  study  of  the  patterns  on  Roman  Elite-Tiles  and 
their  Distribution,  Sy.A.S.  Research  Paper  No.  1. 
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In  all  these  the  dates  and  residences  of  these  ladies  are  quite  inaccurate. 
It  is  there  stated,  and  locally  assumed,  that  they  lived  in  Boyle  Farm  Cottage 
from  1803  to  1805.  This  cottage  has  a  history  of  its  own,  having  belonged  to 
Lord  Henry  FitzGerald  and  Lord  St.  Leonards,  but  has  no  connection  with  the 
Porters. 

Recent  research  has  shown  that  the  mother  in  1801  took  a  small  cottage  in 
Long  Ditton,  the  site  being  now  occupied  by  the  Essex  Arms  on  the  Portsmouth 
Road.  A  water-colour  drawing  of  this  cottage  by  J.  Hassell  will  be  found  in 
the  grangerised  copy  of  Manning  &  Bray  in  the  British  Museum,  ref. :  Crach.I. 
Tab.l.b.l.Vol.VII. 

It  was  not  until  1823  that  the  family  moved  to  Alderlands  (now  85  High 
Street)  Esher.  After  the  mother's  death,  they  left  for  Bristol  in  March  1832. 
Further  details  will  be  found  in  my  article  in  Esher  News  for  Feb.  13,  1959. 

T.  S.  Mercer. 

Correction  to  Gazetteer  of  Anglo-Saxon  Surrey. — In  volume  LVI,  p.  134  of 

these  Collections  Bunkers  Field  is  listed  under  Carshalton.    This  site  in  fact 
lies  in  Wallington.  S  S  F 


REVIEWS 

An  Archaeology  of  South-East  England.  A  studv  in  continuity.  By 
Gordon  J.  Copley.  Pp.  324,  with  16  plates  and  42  figs.  London,  Phoenix 
House.    1958.   50s. 

In  some  ways  this  book  falls  between  two  stools.  It  is  too  large,  expensive 
and  detailed  to  be  popular,  yet  fails  the  specialist  in  that  it  deals  with  too 
restricted  an  area  (corresponding  to  no  historical  reality  in  any  period  except 
the  area  readily  reached  from  modern  London),  and  lacks  sufficient  references 
to  primary  authorities.  It  is  probably  designed  to  appeal  to  the  enthusiastic 
amateur:  indeed  the  dust-cover  claims  as  much.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view 
that  we  must  examine  it. 

First  we  must  pay  tribute  to  the  range  of  reading  and  the  detailed  local 
knowledge  which  the  book  reveals  in  its  author,  no  less  than  to  the  easy  style 
and  good  arrangement  of  the  chapters.  Surrey  readers  will  be  disappointed 
that  there  is  no  mention  of  Farnham  in  the  Palaeolithic  chapter.  A  good  deal 
of  knowledge  ife  presumed  in  the  reader,  however,  as  when  the  term  "secondary 
peoples"  is  introduced  in  the  Neolithic  chapter.  This  term  is  not  explained, 
yet  its  use  in  this  sense  is  relatively  new  and  in  need  of  definition. 

The  chapters  are  by  period,  and  most  of  them  contain  maps  and  diagrams 
illustrating  the  remains  concerned  in  various  parts  of  the  region.  At  the  end 
of  each  chapter  is  a  very  short  bibliography  referring  to  the  main  pioneer 
articles  on  the  major  aspects  of  the  period  in  question.  Y\Tiat  we  miss,  however, 
are  the  detailed  footnote  references  to  authorities  for  statements  in  the  text, 
or  to  accounts  of  things  or  places  there  alluded  to.  Any  amateur  worth  his 
salt  will  want  to  follow  such  things  up,  and  even  a  specialist  will  find  not  a  few 
statements  which  will  surprise  him,  but  which  he  is  deprived  of  any  means  of 
checking  handily. 

In  the  present  complexity  of  archaeological  knowledge  only  a  polymath 
could  hope  to  write  a  book  like  this  entirely  free  of  error.  The  Iron  Age  and 
Roman  chapters  contain  a  number  of  errors,  and  in  the  Roman  one  in  particular 
they  are  so  numerous  and  glaring  as  to  make  one  wish  the  author  had  asked  for 
help  in  MS.  reading  from  a  specialist.  For  in  the  absence  of  footnotes,  as 
explained,  these  errors  will  not  be  immediately  detected  by  the  general 
reader. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  review  of  this  length  to  make  a  complete  list ;  but  as  a 
sample,  we  have  on  p.  95  the  astonishing  statement  "It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
of  the  hill-forts  were  permanently  inhabited."  And  why  should  the  discovery 
(p.  96)  of  "the  burnt  remains  of  three  adults  and  a  child  in  a  pit  at  Casterley" 
indicate  that  Iron  Age  storage  pits  were  sometimes  lived  in?  Excavation 
rarely  finds  people  still  in  their  houses :  the  grave  is  a  more  usual  locality. 

Parts  of  the  chapter  on  Iron  Age  B  are  now  very  out  of  date,  and  the  reader 
should  be  referred  to  the  forthcoming  proceedings  of  the  C.B.A.  Conference 
on  the  Iron  Age  of  Southern  Britain  held  in  December,  1958:  in  particular  for 
a  reassessment  of  the  whole  Brittany  question.  Similarly  the  chapter  on  Iron 
Age  C  is  misleading  on  such  questions  as  the  Belgic  penetration  of  Oxfordshire 
and  beyond.  It  is  disappointing  to  find  perpetuated  the  theory  that  "a  later 
alternative  name  for  the  Roman  city  (Chichester)  was  Regnum  from  the  tribal 
name  Regni"  (p.  115);  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  evidence  for  the  latter 
name  is  based  on  confusion,  and  that  the  derivation  of  Regnum  from  the 
kingdom  of  Cogidubnus,  and  the  tribal  name  Regnenses  from  it,  is  so  self- 
evidently  correct  as  to  need  no  argument. 

To  call  the  Claudian  camp  at  Richborough  a  promontory  fort  (p.  131)  is  a 
misuse  of  terminology:  the  theory  of  a  Claudian  landing  at  Selsey  is  in  no  way 
credible  or  based  on  evidence ;  nor  can  it  be  rightly  claimed  that  Stane  Street 
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had  a  military  purpose.  For  if  the  road  is  Claudian  it  linked  the  client  kingdom 
with  the  province,  and  was  thus  precisely  non-military  in  character.  But  the 
pottery  at  Alfold  and  Hardham  (on  which  the  date  is  based)  is  probably  no 
earlier  than  the  70s — there  is  a  notable  absence  of  Julio-Claudian  samian — 
and  it  would  be  wiser  to  assign  these  stations  to  the  take-over  of  Cogidubnus' 
kingdom  on  the  death  of  that  monarch  in  the  Flavian  period. 

The  references  to  Roman  London  are  remarkably  muddled :  there  is  no 
evidence  or  suggestion  that  the  Cripplegate  Fort  "originated  as  an  earthen 
camp"  or  that  its  stone  walls  were  added  "a  century  later  or  thereabouts." 
Both  rampart  and  walls  are  contemporary. 

On  p.  133  we  read  that  this  fort  was  enclosed  with  a  stone  wall  c.  A.D.  140, 
and  that  the  city  wall  was  built  to  join  up  with  two  corners  of  the  stone  fort: 
on  p.  134  "the  wall  of  Roman  London  was  built  about  A.D.  120."  In  fact,  as 
stated,  the  fort  rampart  and  wall  are  contemporary  and  date  from  the  80s  or 
thereabouts,  and  the  city  wall  was  added  not  earlier  than  a  century  later, 
c.  A.D.  190-200. 

The  account  of  Roman  Richborough  (p.  144)  is  similarly  inaccurate,  and 
those  of  Verulamium  (p.  135)  and  Dover  (p.  144)  are  out  of  date;  nor  is  it 
correct  to  describe  the  Gosbeck's  Farm  Theatre  at  Colchester  as  of  classical 
pattern. 

On  p.  143  we  read  that  at  Farley  Heath  a  square  enclosure  of  the  Roman 
period  replaced  an  earlier  polygonal  temenos,  the  inference  being  that  the  latter 
may  be  prehistoric.  This  is  quite  contrary  to  the  evidence.  The  excavations 
of  this  Society  in  1939  showed  conclusively  that  the  polygonal  enclosure  was 
Roman  but  that  the  earthen  banks  were  neither  square  nor  Roman. 

Space  precludes  a  longer  catalogue,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the 
desirability  of  extensive  revision  of  these  chapters  in  any  future  edition.  A 
protest,  however,  must  be  added  against  the  map  of  the  Roman  coastline  on 
p.  145.  Roman  Richborough  was  certainly  not  on  an  island;  and  the  fact  that 
the  land  has  sunk  about  12  ft.  in  relation  to  the  sea  since  Roman  times  makes 
it  extremely  doubtful  whether  even  Thanet  was  an  island  before  the  Saxon 
period. 

The  Saxon  and  Mediaeval  chapters  contain  much  of  interest,  and  there  are 
sections  on  place-names  and  elementary  field-work  which  together  with  the 
gazetteer  will  prove  helpful  to  the  beginner.  c    c    pRERE 

Local  History  in  England.    By  W.  G.  Hoskins.   8£x5£.   Pp.  xii.    196  with 
9  plates  and  5  maps  and  plans  in  the  text.    Longmans.    21s. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Hoskins  sets  out  to  encourage  amateurs  who  are  studying 
English  local  history  and  topography,  especially  those  who  hope  to  publish 
a  history  of  a  particular  town  or  parish.  He  urges  them  to  use  their  eyes 
intelligently  as  they  walk  along  the  streets  and  tramp  the  ground  in  their 
search  for  information.  As  well  as  studying  maps,  directories  and  written 
records  relating  to  the  parish  and  tapping  the  memory  of  the  older  inhabitants, 
the  local  historian  is  told  of  the  necessity  to  get  down  to  earth  and  devote  more 
time  to  consideration  of  the  actual  use  made  of  the  land  and  of  the  lives  of  the 
men  and  women  who  worked  as  part  of  the  community,  rather  than  to  the 
actual  organization  of  the  community :  in  the  country  they  should  think  of  the 
village  rather  than  of  the  manor. 

Dr.  Hoskins  draws  his  illustrations  from  those  parts  of  the  country  he  knows 
best,  the  Midlands  and  the  South-West.  His  book,  however,  will  be  of  con- 
siderable value  to  those  writing  about  Surrey  towns  and  villages,  particularly 
if  it  is  studied  in  conjunction  with  other  recent  books  on  local  history,  more 
especially  Mr.  R.  B.  Pugh,  How  to  Write  a  Parish  History  (1954),  which  he 
commends.  Both  writers  insist  on  the  importance  to  the  local  historian  of 
monographs  and  articles  based  on  local  studies  from  outside  their  area.  This 
is  particularly  important  in  a  country  with  a  Victoria  County  History  completed 
in  1912,  when  the  emphasis  of  the  parish  histories  was  mainly  on  manorial 
descents.  As  Dr.  Hoskins  suggests  certain  local  historians  may  find  it  more 
rewarding  to  devote  themselves  to  a  close  study  of  a  limited  period.    To  some 
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of  these  (including  the  non-Latinists  whom  Dr.  Hoskins  does  not  wish  to  deter) 
the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  may  prove  a  fascinating  period. 
It  is,  moreover,  one  in  which  their  researches  taken  together  would  yield 
valuable  results  on  a  national  scale. 

Although  the  author  deliberately  does  not  include  a  guide  to  printed  and 
written  sources,  the  omission  of  any  reference  to  a  compilation  as  new  and 
important  to  research  workers  in  all  fields  of  English  history  as  E.  L.  C. 
Mullins,  Texts  and  Calendars,  an  Analytical  Guide  to  Serial  Publications  (Royal 
Historical  Society,  1958)  is  a  serious  one.  Possibly  the  volume  was  received 
too  late  for  a  reference  to  be  included.  A  number  of  the  classes  of  public 
central  and  local  records  that  may  be  consulted  are  mentioned.  The  County 
Archivist  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  suggest  that  as  attention  is  drawn,  for 
example,  to  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  land  tax  assessments,  the  actual 
records  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  might  have  been  named  as  a  quarry 
deserving  attention.  M    GoLLANCZ. 

Early  Days  in  Horley,  Sidlow  and  Salfords.  By  Elisabeth  Lane.  8£  x  5£. 
Pp.  38  with  4  plates  and  1  double  page  plan.    1958. 

This  admirable  little  book,  written  largely  from  original  records,  is  (according 
to  the  writer  of  the  introduction)  a  "first  instalment  of  Mrs.  Lane's  copious 
notes  on  the  history  of  a  simpler  and  quieter  Horley."  It  has  been  brought  out 
with  the  support  of  the  Horley  Local  History  Association,  and  is  sold  at  the 
cost  price  of  2s.  6d.  The  stiff  paper  cover  is  perfectly  adequate,  but  the  sheets 
would  have  been  better  sewn  than  fastened  with  wire  staples.  Since  there  are 
no  footnotes  it  would  be  helpful  if  the  author  could  send  a  typed  list  of  her 
authorities  (with  references  to  pages  and  lines)  to  such  libraries  as  acquire 
the  book. 

Mrs.  Lane  deals  with  such  subjects  as  the  mills,  the  bridges,  the  houses,  and 
the  woods.  We  may  just  note  that  Bures  is  the  only  house  in  the  parish  to  have 
belonged  to  the  same  family  (the  Charringtons,  brewers  and  coal  merchants) 
from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  I  to  that  of  Elizabeth  II,  and  that  Kinnersley  was 
the  home  of  Sir  William  Monson,  "Admiral  of  the  Downs  and  Narrow  Seas." 

T.  E.  C.  Walker. 

Mortlake  Parish  Register  (1599-1678).  Transcribed  and  edited  by 
Maurice  S.  Cockin,  M.A.,  and  David  Gould.  9f  x  8.  Pp.  v  +  117.  Borough 
of  Barnes  History  Society.    1958. 

This  valuable  transcript  of  Mortlake's  earliest  surviving  register  consists  of 
stencilled  sheets  stapled  together  and  cased  in  a  printed  paper  cover.  An  index 
of  personal  names  is  followed  by  another  of  places.  Among  the  many  points 
of  interest  are  the  names  of  tapestry  workers  from  the  Low  Countries.  Mr. 
Cockin  contributes  a  flowery  introduction  in  which  he  praises  various  organiza- 
tions but  omits  a  reference  to  the  Society  of  Genealogists. 

The  local  historian  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  patient  labours  of  such  tran- 
scribers as  Mr.  Cockin  and  Mr.  Gould.  With  a  full  realization  of  the  work  in- 
volved may  we  hope  that  more  Mortlake  transcripts  will  follow? 

T.  E.  C.   W. 
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parish  school  at,  38 

Phillips  Close,  23 

pravers  at,  36 

race-course  at,  35 

Red  Lion  Inn,  the,  26 

residential  character  of,  32,  37-8 

schools  at,  38 

Shoulder  of  Mutton  Close,  9,  10, 
12,  13,  15,  17 

"Silver  Birches",  11 

South  Street,  11 

Spa,  Life  at,  34-6 

Spread  Eagle  Inn,  the.  25-6,  27, 
40 

spurious  waters,  31,  32 

Stevenson  and  Rush,  Messrs.,  23 

Summersgate  Lane,  24 

Swan  Inn,  the,  26 

Town  or  Common  as  Spa-centre, 
decision  between,  31 

Unwin,  Messrs.,  12 

Warrens,  11 

Watch  House,  27 

Waters,  19,  21,  31,  32 

Wheeler's  Lane,  24 
Epsom  Spa,  The  History  of,  by  F.  L. 

Clark,  1-41 
Epsom  Wells,  play,  1 
Esher,  102 

Alderlands,  103 

Boyle  Farm  Cottage,  103 

gatehouse  at,  90,  91 

Manor  of,  76-7,  90 

and  see  Sandon  Hospital 
Essex,  see  Faulkbourne  Hall 
Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  73 
Etherington,  E.,  of  Binscombe,  45 
Eton  College,  Buckinghamshire,  90 
Eudoxa,  letter  to,  by  John  Toland 

32-9 
Evans,  Peter,  of  Ashtead,  24 
Evelyn,  John,  1,  7,  21 
Evelyn,  Mrs.,  19,  21 
Evelvn,  Richard,  21 
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Ewell,  12 

Roman  finds  in  graveyard,  102 
Exeter,  Henrv  Holland,  Duke  of, 


89 


Farnham  Castle,  The  Date  of  "Fox's 

Tower",   by  M.   W.   Thompson, 

85-92 
Farnham,  brick-kilns  at,  88 
flint  implements  from,  100 
Roman  potteries  at,  51,  58,  63 
Farncombe,  lands  at,  78 
Fauconberge,  Edward,  75 
Faulkbourne  Hall,  Essex,  91 
Fawkner,  Mrs.,  will  of  (1721)  36 
Fay,  John  de,  81-2 
Ferringes,    Geoffrey  de,    dean  of  St. 

Paul's,  75,  76,  77 
Fiennes,  Celia,  writer,   19,  21-2,  24, 

29,  30,  32,  40 
Finch,  Alan  G.,  on  Bronze  Palstave 

from  Reigate  Heath,  101 
Fish,  W.,  of  Epsom,  23 
Fishmongers'  Company,  14 
Fitz  Gerald,  Lord  Henry,  103 
Flaxman,  tomb  by,  20 
Flemish  bond,  wall  in,  19,  pi.  ivfe 

brick-makers,  at  Farnham,  88 
Flint  chipping-floors,   prehistoric,   at 

Hillbury,  47 
Folkestone  Beds,  sand  of,  42 
Foston,  Leicestershire,  79 
Fox,  Richard,  bishop  of  Winchester, 

86-7,  91-2 
"Fox's  Tower",  Farnham  Castle,  The 

Date  of,   by  M.   W.   Thompson, 

85-92 
Fox,  W.,  of  Epsom,  24 
Frank,  George,  weaver,  of  Epsom,  8 
Frank,  Richard  le,  master  of  Sandon 

Hospital,  78,  S4 
Frank,  Maria,  wife  of  George,  8 
Franke,  Thomas,  of  Epsom,  17 
Frankpledge,  View  of,  6 
Frere,  S.  S.,  F.S.A.,  47-8,  57,  99 
reviewing  An  Archaeology  of  South- 
East  England,  104-5 
Furniss,  A.,  of  Epsom,  40 

Gaston,  W.,  Carpenter,  of  Ewell,  12 

Gatesden,  John  de,  81 

Geoffrey,  master  of  Sandon  Hospital, 

84 
Gilbert,  chaplain  of  Sandon,  82 
Giles,   canon   of   Newark,    master  of 

Sandon  Hospital,  77,  80,  84 
Gilyard-Beer,  R.,  85 
Gisburn,  Yorkshire,  79 
Glover,  William,  of  Epsom,  23 
Glynne,  Sir  Stephen,  98 
Godalming,  42 

flint  arrowhead  from,  100 


Holloway  Hill,  49 
Museum,  71,  100 
Northbrook  House,  48 
querns  from,  68 

and  see  Binscombe,  Charterhouse 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  14 
Goldsmiths'  Company,  25 
Gollancz,  M.,  reviewing  Local  History 

in  England,  105-6 
Gould,  David,  see  Cockin,  M.  S. 
Grant,  John,  joiner,  of  Epsom,  13,  28, 
32 
John,  soap-boiler,  of  Epsom,  son  of 
John, 28 
Greene,  Elizabeth,  widow,  of  Syden- 
ham, 40 
Guildford,  7,  42,  78 

Museum,  31,  47,  48,  64,  71,  74 
Nos.  2-10  Farnham  Road,  note  on, 
102 
Guy,  Thomas,  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth, 
23 


Hadaway,  James,  of  Epsom,  16,  17 

Hampshire,  see  Bentley 

Hampton  Court,  92 

Harrison,  E.  E.,  42,  48,  49 

Harrow  Way,  the,  69 

Hascombe,  82 

Haslemere,  Roman  pottery  at,  71 

Hassell,  J.,  103 

Harvey,  John,  F.S.A.,  85,  99 

Hawkes,  Prof.  C.  F.  C,  49 

Hawkins,  George,  of  Epsom,  16 
Mrs.  Jane,  3,  4,  41 

Haynes,  John,  waxchandler,  of  Lon- 
don, 23 
Sarah,  widow  of  John,  23 

Heacock,     James,     schoolmaster,    at 
Epsom,  38,  40 

Heart  Burial,  80 

Hertfordshire,  see  Berkhampstead 

Higgs,   James  and  Thomas,   apothe- 
caries, of  Epsom,  27 

Hillbury  Camp,  Puttenham,  46-7 
Roman   building   at,    42;    pottery 
from,     57-60,     62,     63;     querns 
from,  65-8;  site  at,  46-7,  71 

Hind,  Mr.,  vicar  of  Banstead,  18 

History  of  Epsom  Spa,  The,  by  F.  L. 
Clark,  1-41 

Hobbs,  J.,  apothecary,  of  Epsom,  27 

Hog's  Back,  Romano-British  Farms 
south  of,  42-71 

Holborn,  12 

Holdsworth,  George,  of  Epsom,  13 

Holland,  Henry,  Duke  of  Exeter,  89 

Holmes,  John,  F.S.A.,  42,  48,  51,  62, 
70 

Holmesdale,  settlements  in,  74 
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Holy  Cross,  brethren  of,  at  Tooting, 

93 
Home,  Gordon,  4 
Hone,  David,  47 
Hooper,  Dr.  Wilfrid,  F.S.A.,  47 
Horley,  106 
Hoskins,  W.  G.,  his  Local  History  in 

England  reviewed,  105—6 
Hyett,  J.,  apothecary,  of  Epsom,  27 

Imber,  81 

Imworth,  Ralph  de,  81,  84 
Iron  Age,  finds  of   the,  at   Charter- 
house, 42 
pottery   from    Binscombe,   54; 

Limpsfield,  101 
promontory  fort,  Hillsbury,  46 
Ives,  master  of  Sandon  Hospital,  77, 
78,  84 

James,  F.,  46 

Jewel,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  20 

Kent,  see  Dulwich,  Eltham,  Shooters 
Hill,  Tonbridge,  Westerham 

Kerry,  the  Rev.  C,  46-7,  50,  70 

Keulemans,  M.,  on  Old  St.  Nicholas's 
Church,  Tooting-Graveney,  93-9 

King,  J.,  husbandman,  of  Epsom,  9 
William,  of  the  King's  Head, 
Epsom,  23 

Kingston,  83 

Knipe,  Sir  Randolph,  of  London,  24 

Lambeth  Palace,  91 

Lambert,     Sir     Henry,     History     of 

Banstead,  18 
T.,  of  Epsom,  26 
Lancaster,  J.,  coffee-man,  of  Epsom, 

40 
Lane,  Elizabeth,  her  Early  Days  in 

Horley,      Sidlow     and     Salfords 

reviewed,  106 
Lascombe,   Puttenham,   Roman  urn 

from,  47 
Lasham,  Frank,  46,  47 
Lashford,  Daniel,  see  Linchford 
Leatherhead,  12 
Lechford,  Daniel,  see  Linchford 
Leicestershire,  see  Foston 
Lening,  J.,  draper,  of  London,  40 
Lenton,  John,  of  Epsom,  13 
Lewis,  Elizabeth,  of  Epsom,  40 
Likeman,  R.  K.,  on  Roman  finds  in 

Ewell  grave-yard,  102 
Limnerslease,  Compton,  Roman  villa 

at,  43 
Limpsfield,  ancient  ridgeway  near,  74 
pottery  from,  101 
and  see  Moor  House 


Linchford    (Lechford    or    Lashford), 

Daniel,  maltster,  of  Epsom,  12 
Lincolnshire,   see   Tattershall,   Wain- 
fleet 
Livingston,  John,  of  Epsom,  3-5,  8-9, 

12-13,  15-19,  24,  26,  28-32,  34, 

39,  40 
Margaret,  daughter  of  John,  17 
Sara,  daughter  of  John,  17 
Lloyd,  Nathaniel,  86 
Lloyd's    Evening    Post,     anonymous 

article  in,  1,  2-5,  11,  13,  19,  22, 

25,  27-9,  32-3,  41 
Loamy  Beds,  43,  46,  70 
Local  History  in  England  reviewed, 

105-6 
London,  Aldermen  of,  11,  24 

Lord  Mayors  of,   see  Parsons,   H, 
Parsons,    Sir   J.,    Starling,    Sir   S., 

Stewart,  Sir  W. 
Thomas    of,     canon    of    Newark, 

master  of  Sandon  Hospital,  77, 

78,  84 
Long  Ditton,  103 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  95 

and  see  Epsom,  Manor  of 
Lowther,  A.  W.  G.,  F.S.A.,  47,  48 
Lusignan,     Aymer     de,     bishop     of 

Winchester,  76 
Lynchmere  see  Shulbred 


Macclesfield,  Lord,  33 
Machicolation,     false,     at     Farnham 

Castle,  85,  91 
Maiden,  History  of  Surrey,  4 
Manning  and  Bray,  4,  75,  86 
Manor  of  Epsom,  Court  Rolls,  5-8,  13, 

14,  17,  23,  24,  26,  28,  38,  40 
Lady  of,  12,  19-21 
Lord  of,  1,  2,  15,  19,  20,  21,  25,  28, 

41 
Manorial    accounts     of    bishops     of 

Winchester,  86-92 
Manvell,  Clifford,  99 
Margary,  I.  D.,  F.S.A.,  43,  46,  74 
Marwick,  John  de,  82 
Mason,  Simon,  of  Epsom,  8 
Mathew,  J.,  carpenter,  of  Epsom,  28 
Matugenus,  samian  potter,  46 
Mawbey,  Sir  Joseph,  27 
Maynard,  John,  gentleman,  of  Epsom, 

28,  32 
McCulloch,    J.    C,   on   Pottery   from 

Limpsfield,  101 
Meekings,  C.  A.  F  ,  The  Early  History 

of  Sandon  Hospital,  75-84 
Mercer,  T.  S.,  on  Residences  of  Jane 

and  Anna  Maria  Porter,  102-3 
Merton  Church,  94-5 
Walter  de,  83 
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Mesolithic    implements    from    Farn- 

ham  area,  100 
Milford,  Roman  coin  from,  101 
Milne,  Mr.,  schoolmaster  at  Tooting, 

98 
Mitchell,  Robert,  barber-surgeon,  of 

Epsom,  26-7 
Molesworth,  Lord,  34 
Money,  J.  H.,  F.S.A.,  47 
Moor  House,  Limpsfield,  72 
Moorhouse  sandpit,  Tatsfield,  Roman 

pottery  from,  74 
Morley,  86 
Morris,  John,  coffee-man,  of  Epsom, 

13 
William,  of  Epsom,  son  of  John,  13 
Mortlake    Parish    Register    reviewed, 

106 
Munday,  C.  W.,  74 
Mynn,  Mrs.,  Company  of,  27 

Navy,  Commissioner  for  Victualling 
the,  14 

Netley  Heath,  Shere,  Sarsen  at,  69 

Newark,  canons  of,  77 

Newins,  John,  of  Epsom,  16,  17 

Newmarket,  Prince's  Plate  at,  14 

Newton,  T.,  of  Stoke-next-Guildford, 
11 

New  Wells,  see  Epsom 

Nichols,   J.   F.,   F.S.A.,  on  Romano- 
British  Farms  south  of  the  Hog's 
Back,  with  A.  J.  Clark,  42-71 
on  flint  arrowhead  from  Godalm- 

ing,  100 
on  Roman  coin  from  Milford,  100 

Nonesuch,  39 

Norfolk,  see  Oxburgh 

North,  Blackwell,  son  of  Henry,  26 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Henry,  25 
Henry,  cook,  of  Epsom,  25,  26 

Northampton,  M.P.  for,  20 

Northamptonshire,  M.P.  for,  20 

Norwich,  bishop  of,  20 

Old  St.  Nicholas's  Church,  Tooting- 
Graveney,  by  M.  Keulemans, 
93-9 

Old  Wells,  Epsom  Common,  see 
Epsom 

Osborne,  Dorothy,  1 

Oswald,  Adrian,  46 

Oxburgh  Hall,  Norfolk,  91 

Oxford,  Magdalen  College,  90-1 

Page,  John,  of  Epsom,  13 
Palaeolithic   implements,  from  Farn- 

ham  area,  100 
Palstave,  bronze,  from  Reigate  Heath, 

101 
Park,  Sarah,  of  Epsom,  16 


Parkhurst,  John,  Lord  of  the  Manor 
of   Epsom,    2-3,    5,    15,    18-19, 
20-2,  25,  27-31,  36   39  40 
John,   Hebrew  Scholar,    (1728-97) 

20 
W.,  coachman,  of  Epsom,  12,  13 
Parkinson,  Cuthbert,  of  Epsom,  13 
Parliament,  members  of,  7,  14,  20 
Parsons,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir  John, 
daughter  of  H.  Beane,  12,  14-15 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John,  15 
Humphrey,  son  of  Sir  John,  Lord 

Mayor,  14 
Sir  John,   brewer,   of  Epsom  and 
Reigate,  Lord  Mayor,  3,   11-19, 
40-1 
Paschall,  Mr.,  20-21 
Paternus,  samian  potter,  46 
Peasmarsh,  Shalford,  45,  50 
Peers,  Sir  Charles,  86 
Pepys,  Samuel,  1,  20,  21,  22,  24 
Percy  Cartulary,  78 

Joan  de,  wife  of  William,  78,  82 
William  de,  78-80,  82,  84 
Petworth,  Sussex,  Honor  of,  78 
Physicians,  College  of,  5 
Pinck,    William,    barber-surgeon,    of 

Epsom,  26 
Plowman,  race-horse  of  Sir  J.  Parsons, 

14 
Porter,      Jane     and      Anna     Maria, 
Residences  of,  102-3 
T.  H.,  1 
Mrs.,  49,  64 
Potterton,   John,   barber-surgeon,  of 

Epsom,  13,  26-7 
Pottery-kiln    in    Alice    Holt    Forest, 

Roman,  101-2 
Powell,  the  actor,  new  playhouse  of, 

at  Epsom,  27 
Pownall,  Henrv,  author  of  History  of 

Epsom,  1-2,  4,  20,  27 
Prehistoric   chipping-floors,    flint,    at 

Hillbury,  47 
Prince's  Plate,  the,  at  Newmarket,  14 
Prizes,  Commission  for,  20-21 
Public    Accounts,    Commissioners    of 

the,  20 
Public  Record  Office,  86,  92 
Putney,  26 

Toland  at,  33-4 
Puttenham,  Church  tower,  69 
common,  46 
estate  at,  81 
Hillbury,  see  Hillbury 
Lascombe,  47,  60 
Old  Rectory,  49,  64 
Shoelands,  82 
Trout  Pond,  46 
Wanborough  Common,  50,  63 
Pycot,  William,  of  Kingston,  83-4 
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Quenell,  Arthur,  of  Puttenham,  50 
Querns,  Roman,  45-6,  48-9 
discussion  of,  65-8 

Rackham,  Bernard,  31 

Raleigh,     William     de,      bishop     of 

Winchester,  76,  80 
Raleigh,  Sir  Wymund  de,  80 
Raynes  Park  Grammar  School,  1 
Record  Office,  Surrey,  6 
Reigate,  74 

Augustinian  hospital  at,  82 
Heath,  bronze  Palstave  from,  101 
M.P.s  for,  7,  14 
Religious,  see  Augustinian,  Holy  Cross 
Rich,  Edmund,  archbishop,  76 
Richardson,  W.,  gentleman,  of  Lon- 
don, 24 
Richbell,  George,  veoman,  of  Epsom, 

24 
Richmond  Palace,  91 
Ridgeways,  ancient,  near  Limpsfield, 
74 
Puttenham,  43,  46 
and  see  Harrow  Way 
Ripley,  see  Rippele 
Rippele,      Richard     de,     master     of 

Sandon  Hospital,  77,  84 
Roches,    Peter  des,    bishop   of  Win- 
chester, 80,  82 
Roman  bee-hives,  possible,  56-7 
brick  voussoirs,  45 
building,  see  Roman  villa 
burial  cist,  50 

burials,  see  Cremation-burials 
coins,  48,  49,  50;  from  Milford,  101 
ditch,    at    Binscombe    I,    45;    at 

Charterhouse,  48 
fibula,  bronze,  47,  49 
flue  tiles,  45-6,  47 
flue-tiles,  (patterned)  102 
London,      influence      on      Roman 

Surrey,  42-3 
mealing  stones   68,  69-70 
pottery,   bead-rim,  42-65  passim; 
coarse,    46-9,    51-65;    mortaria 
from  Oxfordshire,  58 ;  rusticated, 
51;  samian,  46,  49,  60;  storage 
jars,  57,  63 
pottery  kiln  in  Alice  Holt  Forest, 

101-2 
querns,  45-6,  48-9,  65-8 
road,  London  to  Lewes,  73 
stone  mortar,  65,  68-9 
storage-pit,  at  Charterhouse,  48 
tile  industry,  71 
tile  kiln,  possible,  at  Binscombe  II, 

46 
villa,  at  Compton,  43 ;  Hillbury,  42 ; 
Shackleford  (?),  71 ;  Worplesdon, 
63 


water-transport,  on  R.  Wey,  43 
whetstones,  46,  68,  70;  of  sarsen, 
70;  of  chert,  70 
Romano-British  Farms  south  of  the 
Hog's  Back,  bv  A.  J.  Clark  and 
J.  F.  Nichols,  42-71 
Romano-British  farming,  42,  71 
occupation  of  Holmesdale,  74 
pottery    from     Binscombe,     51-7; 
from     Hillbury,      57-60;      from 
Lascombe,  60-1 ;  from  Tatsfield, 
(Moorhouse  pit),  74;  from  Wag- 
don  Common,  61-2 
quern-making  industry,  65 
settlement  pattern  in  West  Surrey, 

71 
sites,     at     Binscombe,     42,     43-6; 
Charterhouse,  42,  48;  Compton, 
43,     48-9;     Eashing,     49;     Hill- 
bury, 43,  46-7;  Puttenham,  49; 
Shackleford,    49;    Shalford,    50; 
Wagdon   Common,   47-8;    Wan- 
borough  Common,  50 
Rosebery,  Lord,  4,  18 
Rude,  John  de  la,  78 
Rusper,  Sussex,  prioress  of,  84 
Ryall,  J.,  victualler,  of  London,  40 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  24 

St.     Leger,     Thomas,     Constable    of 

Farnham  Castle,  89 
St.  Leonards,  Lord,  103 
St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  23 
Salfords,  106 
Sallay  Abbey,  Yorkshire,  79,  80 

Cartulary,  78 
Samian  ware,  see  Roman  pottery 
Sandford,  Alina  de,  wife  of  Robert  de 
Watevill  II,  76,  77 
Gilbert  de,  83 
Nicholas  de,  83 
Sandon  Hospital,  The  Early  History 
of,  by  C.  A.  F.  Meekings,  75-84 
status  and  dedication  of,  83-4 
Sarsen    stone    at    Chobham    Ridges, 
Netley  Heath,  Weston  Wood,  69  ; 
used  locally,  69,  70 
Saxon  boundary  dyke,  near  Limps- 
field,  72 
Saunders,  Robert,  barber-surgeon,  of 

Epsom,  26 
Seaby,  W.  A.,  50 
Seale,  Old  Warren,  48 

and  see  Wagdon  Common 
Shackleford,  Roman  finds  from,  49- 
50,  64 
Hurtmore    Holt,    Roman    pottery 

from,  48 
and  see  Eashing 
Shadwell,  author  of  Epsom  Wells,  1, 
21,  39 
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Shalford,  Peasmarsh,  Roman  finds  at, 
50 
Unstead  Farm,  50 

Shelton,  Stanhope,  1 

Shere,  ridgeway  at,  74 
and  see  Netley  Heath 

Shooters  Hill,  spa  at,  32 

Shulbred,  Sussex,  priorv  at,  80 

Sidlow,  106 

Simmonds,  John,  of  Epsom,  16,  17 

Simpson,  Grace,  46 

Someries  Castle,  Bedfordshire,  91 

South  Sea  Bubble,  3,  4,  27 

South wark,  manor  of,  90 

St.  Thomas's  hospital,  82,  84 

Spa,  Epsom,  The  History  of,  1-41 
and  see  Barnet,  Dulwich,  Shooters 
Hill,  Streatham,  Sydenham,  Ton- 
bridge 

Stacev,  blacksmith,  of  Leatherhead, 
12,  13 

Stamford  Hill,  26 

Stane  Street,  43,  102 

Starling,  Sir  Samuel,  Lord  Mayor,  1 1 

Steer,  John,  baker,  of  Epsom,  11-13, 

15,  17,  19,  28 

Stewards  of  the  Court,  Epsom,  7,  15, 

16,  19 

Stewart,  Sir  William,  barber-surgeon, 
Lord  Mayor,  24-5,  29,  40 

Stoke-next-Guildford,  1 1 

Streatham,  5 

Stuart,  Dr.  Peter,  47 

Sturt,  Antony,  husband  of  Elizabeth 
Parson,  15 

Sumner,  Martin,  50 

Surrey  Record  Office,  6 

Sussex,  see  Petworth,   Rusper,   Shul- 
bred 

Swasso,  Baron,  3 

Swete,  A  Handbook  of  Epsom,  4 

Sydenham,  40 
Wells,  30 

Tallman,     Christopher,     surgeon,     of 

All  Hallows,  London,  15,  26 
Tandridge,   Augustinian  hospital  at, 

82 
Tatsfield,  see  Moorhouse  sandpit 
Tattershall,  Lincolnshire,  89-91 
Taylor,  A.  J.,  85 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  7 
Thomas,  brother,  canon  of  Newark, 

master  of  Sandon  hospital,  75 
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PLATE  V 
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Photo:  F.  C.  Morris 

Bottle  from  Woodcote  Golf-course  thought  to  have   been   used 

for  Epsom  Spa  Waters  and  now  in  the  Guildford  Museum. 

See  page  31. 


PLATE  VI 


Stone  implements  from  Binscombe  I  and  Hillburv.   (pp.  65-70) 

1.  Working  surface  of  upper  quernstone  BL1,  showing  second  hole. 

2.  Top  of  upper  quernstone  BL3,  showing  hollow  and  handle  slot. 

3.  Underside  of  lower  quernstone  BL4,  with  hollow  indicating  re-use 
as  mortar. 

4.  'Mealing  stone' HL2.    5.  Mortar  HL1.    6.   Whetstone  HL4. 

(All  reconstructed  outlines  are  purely  conjectural). 
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PLATE  VIII 


a.   Xos.  2-10,   Farnham   Road,  Gcildford   (p.  102) 


b.  Backs  of  Xos.  2-10  Farnham  Road. 
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